


























BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 





The ‘‘man behind the microscope” in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 
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Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “‘tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 80,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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Planting a new American Industry... 


It’s a long journey, any way you travel, 
from Taganrog, Russia, to Lisbon, North 
Dakota; but, strangely enough, these 


two villages were linked closely by a few 
kernels of wheat which grew into a new 
American industry. 

The story of that grain is a story of 
the adventures of the Plant Explorer, 
as well as the Plant Scientist, and of 
American ingenuity and foresight. 

At the turn of the century, the bread 
basket of America, the great Northwest, 
was threatened with almost total de- 


Forty years ago, farmers of the Northwest 
saw in durum the answer to their wheat 
production problem. 


struction because the Fs we wheat-pro- 
ducing acreage was suffering from sear- 
ing winds and continued droughts. Stem 
rust, the red terror of the wheat farm, 
also was taking its toll. 


But for a pioneer Plant Explorer, the 
battle to make the prairies of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas yield their prom- 
ised crops might have been lost. 


Looking into the future, Plant Ex- 
pace Mark Alfred Carleton, who had 
iterally grown up in the wheat fields of 
Kansas, went on an expedition to find a 
drought and rust-resistant wheat. His 
travels took him half around the world 
and into the ancient wheat fields of 
Russia, near Tagarece. where he gath- 
ered samples of grain found to be doing 
well under conditions of soil and climate 
similar to those of the great Northwest. 


The “‘Durum Flood’’ of 1906 


Back in the United States, at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, he had 
tests made on two hardy Russian wheats 
which showed immediate promise. But 
these were macaroni wheats and the 
millers found the hard, vitreous kernels 
difficult to mill and productive of poor 
quality flour for bread. 

The farmers, however, starting in 
1901 with only 200 bushels of Carle- 
ton’s Russian seed wheat, were pro- 
ducing 7 million bushels by 1903, and 
50 million bushels by 1906. 

Despite everything the Plant Scien- 
tists and the millers could do, the Rus- 
sian wheat, known today as “durum,” 
would not produce a commercially ac- 
ceptable flour. , 


Mark Carleton Makes a Prophecy 


At that time Carleton said hopefully, 
“There is now a distinct demand for 
one or more enterprising millers in this 
country to arrange the manufacture of 
semolina from durum wheats for our 


macaroni factories... there is before 
us a possibility of establishing a new 
industry of great magnitude.” 

Then it was that John S. Pillsbury of 
Pillsbury Mills, realizing that Amer- 
ican millers had neither the knowledge 
nor the machinery to produce high- 
grade semolina, took the matter into 
his own hands. 

He went immediately to Europe and 
visited the semolina producing centers 
of Naples, Palermo and Marseilles. 
There he learned the art of making 
semolina and flour for spaghetti, maca- 
roni and similar products, and brought 
back the blueprints. 

But, while the “‘idea that grew too 
fast” had a happy ending—a profitable 
durum wheat for the farmer and miller 
—the problem of bread wheat produc- 
tion had yet to be solved. Drought and 
rust still were taking their toll. 


Plant Scientists Triumph 
Here is where the Plant Scientists threw 
the full force of their knowledge against 
the hot, dry winds and the dread rust 
spores that these winds swept into the 
elds, attacking bread wheats, and also, 
to the scientists’ consternation, durums. 
Their task with bread wheats was to 
breed a drought and rust-resistant vari- 
ety which could be milled into good flour 
in sufficient quantity to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the milling in- 
dustry. 

The Plant Scientists at the University 
of Minnesota and at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, working in cooper- 
ation with other colleges and with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, began their experiments, meet- 


ing alternately with success and failure. 


After years of work they finally de- 
veloped a bread wheat which has re- 
sisted plant enemies and the rigors of 
the Northwest. 

With the durums, the situation was 
somewhat different. Durums had with- 
stood rust onslaughts in the past. But 
the disease microbes, too, had been 
breeding, and a new race which would 
attack durums came into the fields. 


Success Comes at Last 


Painstaking experiments were made 
with a variety of durum which produced 
semolina acceptable to agronomists and 
millers alike. It was crossed with a grain 
called emmer which was unfit for mill- 
ing, but rust resistant. After many trials, 
the scientists produced two new durum 
varieties which were rust-resistant and 
able to withstand wind and drought. 


And, thus, through the untiring 
efforts of the Plant Scientists, in their 
work to produce both bread wheat and 
macaroni wheat, the milling industry 
was assured of good quality flour for 
bread and semolina for macaroni. 

Yes, it’s a long way from Taganrog, 
Russia, to Lisbon, North Dakota, where 
the best North Dakota durum was grown 
in 1946, or to Red Lake Falls, Minne- 
sota, which last year grew that state’s 
best durum wheat. 

The milling industry, including Pills- 
bury Mills, owes a great debt to Mark 
Alfred Carleton and to the Plant Scien- 
tists who have come to the aid of agri- 
culture through the years and who will 
continue this vital service through the 
harvests to come. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 





> 








SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 









There is no brass band merchandising about 
POLAR BEAR flour .. . just top quality that 
pleases the consumer and reflects the sound 
buying judgment and high standards of the 
baker. 












FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 































W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 


DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 





We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. | 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 

























Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. S ft C k Fl ‘‘DIAMOND D” ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS O a e our A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent B Bak FI 
ZEPHYR FLOUR See’ Ditealt Stientiins Milled Under Laboratory Control coboraplciuasund 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A ms eee from Montana Spring Wheat These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Established 1874 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. SHERIDAN, WYOMING Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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HAMMOND 2#zecec-2omce BAGS. 


..»GIVE MAXIMUM PROTECTION | 
IN ANY WEATHER 


HAMMOND Multi-Wall Bags safeguard 
your products from the damaging effects 
‘of rain, snow or sleet. Special moisture- on 

proof plies are used for products requir- EW Me OPEN MOUTH 


ing extra protection. te VALVE STYLE 


HAMMOND BAG and PAPE 


far, 


PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


ww Oniege Bed of tate KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade < OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ° ° New York City 
Sew ack Weaiane Mechoies Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. Ghineons 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange K City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ° a a 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ; . 

New York Rubber Exchange ee . Fort Werth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


3 BAKER FLOUGRS that give 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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You can’t produce a bread market leader 
with a mediocre flour. It takes a better than 

average product to do that. The fact that 
we pay a premium to assure ourselves of the 
finest wheat is your guarantee that TOWN 
CRIER will produce a superior ‘loaf. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Center ial Flouring Mills Co. 



























NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





WORLD 


MILLS NINA) Le e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 








MERCHANT. MILLERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








Gar x largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
é on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 

elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 

Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


we 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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... YOU ARE 


Baker . .. business man... civic leader . . . manufacturing 
expert ... engineer ... mechanic ... salesman. Your day is 
filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 

By making a simple decision you can take at least one 
worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 

Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 
carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 
facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
wheat . . . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 
Bakers’ Flours, to produce finer bread. 
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COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices © MINNEAPOLIS 

THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Millers and Bakers Join Hands 





BREADSTUFFS GROUPS WORK - 
IN HARMONY ON PROMOTION 


Delegation of Bakers Attends Millers National Federation 
Convention Sessions Devoted to Plans for Long- 
Range Program—100% Mill Support Asked 


Chicago, Tll.—A large delegation of 
bakers was present at the conclud- 
ing session of the Millers National 
Federation convention, held here May 
5-7, when the milling industry’s long- 
range promotion program was under 
detailed consideration. They were 
present also at a special miller-baker 
conference arranged by the federa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

“The bakers,” the convention was 
told by J. C, Beaven, general chair- 
man of the millers’ long-range pro- 
gram, “are ready and eager to co- 
operate with us, and have already 
given us an opportunity to co-ordinate 
our campaign with theirs with the 
aim of making the most of our sep- 
arate but mutual efforts.” 

Mr. Beaven reported that nearly 
$1,250,000 a year for.two years has 
been pledged to the milling indus- 
try’s promotion work by 168 milling 
companies representing a capacity of 
149,000,000 sacks or 82% of the do- 
mestic production of federation mem- 
bers in the base year 1945. The 
American Bakers Association has 
brought together an industry fund 
of more than half a million dollars 
to spend in each of the next three 
years. 

100% Support Needed 


While congratulating the milling 
industry upon its large participation, 
Mr. Beaven emphasized the need of 
100%, not merely majority, support. 
The entire industry, he said, should 
be enlisted financially and operatively 
in the effort to restore and increase 
public appreciation of wheat flour 
products. 

The program, said Mr. Beaven, is 
vital not only because of its pur- 
pose to make even a greater contri- 
bution than in the past to the build- 
ing of a wholesome, balanced and eco- 
nomical diet for the American people, 
but also because this also insures a 
more profitable industry. 


Process of Diagnosis 


Howard W. Files, chairman of the 
long-range program’s sub-committee 
on research, said he was inclined to 
use the word “diagnosis” or “recon- 
naissance” instead of “research” in 
describing the program’s preparatory 
work, His committee, he said, had 
immediately recognized the necessity 
for study of the field to’ be covered 
and the groundwork to be laid. It 
was realized that many industry cam- 
paigns had failed, some because of 
inadequate preparation and lack of 
knowledge of the precise aims in- 
volved. It was believed that much aid 
and advice could be had from the 
yeast, shortening and milk industries, 
from nutritionists and home econo- 
mists, and from various professional 
groups and individuals, and the early 
work of the committee had been di- 
rected toward that end. 

Out of all the many conclusions 
reached, said Mr. Files, one certain 
conviction was that there was enough 


information available to fill a library 
on what has happened to bread con- 
sumption in this country, but no con- 
clusive answer to the question, 
“Why?” 

The committee sought first to fix 
upon those conditions of economy 
over which the industry has no con- 
trol; then those long-term conditions 
adverse but susceptible of correction. 
After that it became a question of 
which products to consider first, 
which areas to approach and which 
elements of the promotion work were 
most appropriate for first develop- 
ment. 

Deciding What to Do 


Mr. Files said that much prelim- 
inary work already had been done 
by the research staff of Stewart 
Dougall & Associates, and introduced 
Miss Johanna Cooke, a partner in 
that organization, to describe the in- 
itial efforts and findings. Miss Cooke 
said several hundred people had been 
interviewed in their homes, and that 
from the conversation it had been 
possible to devise a set of profitable 
questions to use in later and more 
extensive questionnaires. 

Setting aside conditions over which 
the industry has no control—variety 
of foods at lower costs, lower food 
intake, knowledge of balanced diet, 
etc.—the researchers confined their 
attention to conditions resulting from 
gradual growth over a long period of 





time or such changing conditions as 
the effects of wartime food conserva- 
tion, the housing shortage in its im- 
pact upon home baking and the em- 
ployment of women in industry. 

The researchers looked at certain 
negative attitudes toward baked 
goods. They examined the possibility 
of deficiencies in wheat flour products, 
the effects of prepared mixes on home 
baking, diet attitudes of consumers, 
popular misconceptions about wheat 
flour products, the untruths of food 
competitors, the competition of pre- 
pared baby foods and children’s foods 
and the long-time effects of habits 
established in childhood upon ulti- 
mate bread consumption. 

Against this background the re- 
searchers began to look specifically at 
the products. They attempted a defi- 
nition of bread—what is expected of 
it, what improvements are asked of 
it in relation to nutrition, and what 
taste and flavor demands are made 
upon it—with emphasis upon taste. A 
focal point of all this was attitudes, 
habits and preferences. 

Sixty interviewing points were set 
up on a nation-wide basis to deter- 
mine among other things when wheat 
flour products are served, how they 
are served, to whom, how much. The 
researchers will look at product test- 
ing and market testing after they 
know the answers to the basic ques- 
tions. 

Collateral inquiry, Miss Cooke said, 
is being made into professional atti- 
tudes—physicians, home economists, 
journalists, and into the effects upon 
bread consumption of restaurants in 
schools and industrial plants. 


Emphasis Upon Product 


Reporting on work begun and 
planned, J. A. Willis, Jr., chairman of 
the sub-committee on publicity, ex- 

(Continued on page 37) 


PMA June Discounts 
Eliminate Most 
Mills, Except Texas 


The Production and Marketing Ad-* 
ministration continued to secure rath- 
er sizable quantities of flour during 
the period May 5-9, the official week- 
ly report showing purchases of 1,- 
017,460 sacks. The agency recently 
pressed mills for deliveries and new 
offers for May shipment, indicating 
that it had ship space arranged and 
needed the flour for the May export 
program. 

During the past week, the agency 
started buying for June shipment, 
announcing that its current price 
basis of $6.40 New York and $6.20 
Gulf would apply for the June 1-15 
period. A discount of 25¢ sack was 
announced for shipments loaded dur- 
ing the period June 16-22 and a 50¢ 
discount for shipments loaded June 
23-30, inclusive. The stiff discounts 
for the deferred shipments eliminated 
practically all mills, except possibly 
those in Texas, where new crop wheat 
will be available by those dates. 

Purchases during the May 5-9 pe- 
riod brought the cumulative flour 
purchases by the PMA since July 1, 
1946, up to 28,040,000 sacks. Other 
purchases during the past week in- 


- cluded 620,000 bus of corn and 715,- 


000 bus of barley. No wheat was pur- 
chased, leaving the cumulative (re- 
vised) total since July 1, 1946, at 
155,685,122 bus. Cumulative pur- 
chases of corn have been 70,454,000 
bus, barley 18,877,000 bus, oats 7,- 
761,000 bus and grain sorghums 2,- 
375,000 bus. 

All of the purchases have been 
made to fill export allocations. 





French Buying Completed; Greece 
and Italy Cover Part of Quotas 


With the bulk of May-June ex- 
port allocations to European coun- 
tries accounted for, export business 
has turned dull. Except for the 
French business placed last midweek 
and the Greek and Italian purchases 
over the week-end, there were only 
scattered bookings. 

The French purchasing mission 
bought its quota rapidly, May 6-7, 
with prices ranging from a low of 
$6 sacked, Gulf, on some of the 
early purchases to $6.15, later, the 
business being done largely by south- 
western millers and exporters. 

Greece covered part of its recent 
12,000 long ton allocation at a price 
equal to $7.29 cif. Piraeus. The 
Italians began to buy on the 20,000 
long ton semolina allocation an- 
nounced recently, with the Wash- 
ington delegation acting as the buy- 
ing representative for Rome. The 
Italian buyer countered first mill 
offers with bids of $6.85 c. and f. 
Genoa. 

Some durum millers ran into dif- 
ficulty in offering on the Italian 
semolina allocation. Few of them 
had durum on hand in excess of 


the quantity needed to cover previous 
domestic sales of durum granulars. 
Efforts to acquire durum for the ex- 
port allocation revealed that virtually 
all of the available merchantable sup- 
ply was held strongly by large ele- 
vator companies, which had put the 
grain in store during recent weeks 
when open market offerings were in 
excess of mill requirements. 

Portuguese buyers showed interest 
during the week. 

Allocations to Honduras, Belgian 
Congo and Jamaica, for small 
amounts, presumably will be allotted 
to mills on an historical record basis, 
since these countries formerly were 
in the general license area, and prob- 
ably to a considerable extent the 
quotas will be filled with bookings 
that were made before the specific 
license regulation was reimposed. 

Millers in the Southwest continue 
to be ‘flooded with offers from Brazil 
to buy flour for July forward ship- 
ment, apparently on the assumption 
that general licensing will be restored 
in Latin America on the new crop. 
Many requests for lots of 500,000 
sacks and larger have been received. 

Some scattered small lots have 





been booked to Brazil for new crop 
movement, mostly in the 5,000- to 
10,000-sack class. Bookings have 
been made subject to the receipt of 
licenses and carry a proviso for ex- 
tension in case the licenses cannot 
be obtained for the designated time of 
shipment. 

The Brazilian inquiries were not 
received by spring wheat mills. 

The PMA bought about 1,000,000 
sacks. 

China Buys in Canada 


Reports from Vancouver, B. C., in- 
dicate that Canadian mills are work- 
ing substantial sales of flour to China 
and India, the business being nego- 
tiated through the respective govern- 
ment purchasing commissions, dealing 
direct with mill offices in eastern 
Canada. The Philippines and Brazil 
were eliminated from the Canadian 
Wheat Board June authorizations, 
due to an ample supply situation 
in those countries. Toronto reports 
some new bookings to the British 
West Indies, Eire, Norway aand scat- 
tered Latin American countries. All 
Canadian mills are fully booked up 
on United Kingdom business to the 
end of the crop year. 
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Compromise Portal Pay Bill Passed 
Eliminating Virtually All Suits 


Washington, D. C.—The House and 
Senate have passed the new portal-to- 
portal pay bill drawn up by the con- 
ference committee which would elim- 
inate virtually all of the backpay 
suits now pending in the courts. 

By a standing vote of 173 to 27 
the House accepted the measure 
which was arrived at by the joint 
House-Senate group after a month 
of meetings. The Senate passed the 
bill by a voice vote. It will now 
go to the White House for presiden- 
tial consideration. 

President Truman was_ report- 
ed.to be awaiting the advice of 
affected government departments be- 
fore deciding whether to sign or veto 
the portal pay legislation. The Presi- 
dent has until midnight May 14 to 
act on the bill. 

It is indicated from the size of the 
votes in both chambers that a presi- 
dential veto would be overridden, ac- 
cording to observers. 

Baking officials here believe the 
new portal bill represents a “net 
gain” in the situation although there 
are certain detailed features of the 
legislation that they feel could open 
up trouble spots at a later date. The 
definitions “principal activity” in re- 
gard to the duties performed by a 
worker, and “preliminary” and “post- 
liminary” in regard to activities car- 
ried on before and after the work 
are vague, it is stated. 

These definitions might result in 
an attempt on the part of labor to 
include in bargaining contracts provi- 
sions for wage payments for these 
activities where before they had not 
been considered as compensable. How- 
ever, the measure goes far in “cor- 
recting an inequitable situation be- 
tween employees and employers,” 
these baking officials declare. 

The new legislation applies not 
only to wage suits brought under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act but to any 
case which might arise under the 
Walsh-Healey and Bacon-Davis acts. 
This provision has been taken from 
the original Senate bill, as have many 
of the features of the compromise 
legislation. One spokesman for the 
conferees described the bill as “large- 
ly the Senate measure.” 


Terms of Compromise 


Under the terms of the compromise 
bill employers would not be liable 
for pending portal pay suits unless 
their collective bargaining contracts 
contained express provisions for pay- 
ment of compensation for non-work- 
time activities. In addition, employ- 
ers would be exempt if custom or 
practice in their particular industry 
did not provide for such payments. 
An activity would be considered as 
compensable only when it was carried 
on within the actual working day. 

In regard to future portal claims 
employers would not be liable for 
non-payment of wages for walking, 
riding or traveling to and from the 
actual place of work or for “prelim- 
inary or postliminary activities.” If 
a bargaining contract or custom or 
practice in an industry, however, 
made provision for payment for these 
activities, the employer would be sub- 
ject to suit. 

Any pending bona fide wage suits 
brought under any of the three acts 
may be compromised in whole or in 
part by the employee and the em- 
ployer, the measure states. Such 
compromises could not constitute an 


hourly wage rate less than the mini- 
mum required under law, or a pay- 
ment for overtime at a rate less 
than time and a half. 


“Good Faith” Clause 


The “good faith” clause, which first 
appeared in the House bill, has been 
retained in the present legislation. 
Under it, employers would be exempt 
from backpay suits if they had acted 
in “good faith’ with an administra- 
tive regulation, order, ruling, approval 
or interpretation of any United 


States agency regardless of whether 


such ruling is later declared invalid. 
This clause would apply to future as 
well as past cases. 

A two-year statute of limitations is 
provided in the compromise bill. This 
means that a suit regarding any ac- 
tion accruing on or after the passage 
of the legislation would have to be 
commenced within two years or 
dropped forever. If the cause of ac- 
tion accrued prior to the passage of 
the bill action could be started with- 
in whichever of the following periods 
was the shorter: (1) two years after 
the cause of action accrued, or (2) 
the period prescribed by the applic- 
able state statute of limitations. 

Actions that accrued prior to the 
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passage of the bill and which had 
run over the two-year period would 
not be outlawed if begun within 120 
days of the enactment of the meas- 
ure. A case would be considered as 
brought, under the terms of the new 
bill, when the complaint is filed. 

The bill deprives the federal courts 
of jurisdiction in portal cases where 
the claims are not recognized as com- 
pensable by a bargaining contract or 
custom or practice in an industry. 
The double damage _ provisions 
of the Fair Labor ‘Standards 
Act would be amended by the 
compromise legislation to give 
the courts discretion to refuse such 
damages or to make only a partial 
award if an employer could prove 
that he had reasonable grounds for 
believing that his actions were not 
in violation of the bill. 

All members of the conference 
group signed the report on the new 
bill with the exception of Senator 
McGrath of Rhode Island. He ex- 
pressed bitter opposition to the bill 
as written by his colleagues. At the 
same time it is understood that Sec- 
retary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach also is opposed to the measure 
and will recommend to the President 
that he veto it. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Technical Committee Plans 
Early Starting of Two Projects 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Betty Sul- 
livan; director of research, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and chairman of 
the technical advisory committee, 
Millers National Federation, said on 
her return from the federation con- 
vention at Chicago that plans are be- 
ing formulated for putting into oper- 
ation the two projects approved by 
the federation’s board of directors 
for immediate establishment. 

Those two projects are: Employ- 
ment of an economic entomologist 
whose duty will be to evaluate the 
newly developed insect toxicants and 
repellants that have been produced 
in the past few years, and the set- 
ting up of a cereal chemistry and 
technology abstracting service in con- 
nection with Biological Abstracts, a 
publication that specializes in ab- 
stracting scientific literature. 

Those two projects will be financed 
from current revenues of the Millers 
National Federation. The remainder 
of the research and education pro- 
gram recommended by the technical 
advisory committee was approved in 
principle by the federation’s board of 
directors and the organization’s ex- 
ecutive committee was assigned the 
task of providing the grants-in-aid 
from the federation to finance the 
projects. Included in the approved- 
in-principle category are: The pro- 
posal to establish a department of 
flour milling engineering in the school 
of engineering at the University of 
Minnesota, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at $10,000 annually, and a 
grant-in-aid totaling $10,000 to the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, to be used for 
helping to defray the cost of modern- 
izing its 120-sack mill, financing a 
research project in wheat flour granu- 
lation, and to pay traveling expenses 





Dr. Betty Sullivan 


of guest speakers at milling student 
seminars held at the college. 

The $10,000 grant-in-aid to Kansas 
State College would be for one year 
only. The grant-in-aid to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota would continue 
annually until the university officials 
included the cost of the addition of a 
faculty member in its budget. The 
federation was asked, however, to 
“make known its intention to provide 
continuing financial support” until the 
educational institution can properly 
finance the project. 


May Use Mill as “Laboratory” 


In proposing the employment of 
an economic entomologist, the tech- 
nical advisory committee suggested 
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three different possibilities for the 
study of newly developed insecticides 
and their applications in the flour 
milling industry. Those possibilities 
were (1) setting up, equipping and 
staffing a laboratory by the federa- 
tion, (2) financing a fellowship at 
some acceptable agricultural experi- 
ment station, college or university, or 
(3) employment of a full-time eco- 
nomic entomologist to be stationed 
at some flour mill where he could 
carry on laboratory as well as mill 
investigations. 

Dr. Sullivan said that the third 
method was accepted and the com- 
mittee’s task now is to employ an 
entomologist and to find a mill that 
he can use as his laboratory. 

In the technical advisory commit- 
tee’s proposals, Dr. Sullivan stated 
that there are several very obvious 
advantages in favor of stationing the 
entomologist in some mill. “The cost 
of equipment to supplement the al- 
ready existing laboratory facilities 
would be small and probably would 
not exceed $1,000,” she said. “The 
entomologist would devote. full time 
to the job. A reasonably good man 
should be available at a salary of 
about $4,000 a year. Laboratory find- 
ings could be tried out in the mill. 
An additional advantage in such a 
co-operative plan would be the op- 
portunity to install such devices as 
the Entoleter on the wheat stream 
and, by alternate on-and-off opera- 
tion, obtain data as to its value as 
an insect killer as well as its effect 
on fragment count in finished flour,” 
she added. 


Plan for Abstracting Service 


Dr. Sullivan, in explaining the need 
for abstracts of current literature 
dealing with cereal chemistry and 
milling technology, said that the lit- 
erature in popular and_ scientific 
journals relating to the cereal grains, 
particularly wheat, is widely scat- 
tered and is increasing in volume. 
Prior to submitting the proposal for 
an abstracting service, the technical 
advisory committee had arranged 
tentatively with Dr. John Flynn, edi- 
tor of Biological Abstracts, to add a 
section on cereal chemistry and tech- 
nology, at a cost of $5,000 a year. 

The American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, Dr. Sullivan explained, 
has agreed to contribute $2,000 an- 
nually to defray the cost of the serv- 
ice. The federation’s board of direc- 
tors agreed to contribute the bal- 
ance, $3,000 annually, to be paid oui 
of current revenues. 

The agreement between Biologica! 
Abstracts, the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists was made for 2 
10-year period. 

Both domestic and foreign journals 
will be included in the abstract serv- 
ice and Dr. Flynn, the editor of Bio 
logical Abstracts, now will proceed 
with arranging for abstractors of for- 
eign journals. It is hoped that the 
cereal chemistry and technology sec 
tion can be started in the abstracting 
journal by the first of next year, Dr. 
Sullivan said. 
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CHEHALEM MILL DISMANTLED 


Portland, Ore. — The 200-bbl flour 
mill of the Chehalem Valley Mills at 
Newberg, Ore., is being dismantled 
and the equipment offered for sale. 
The mill, one of the oldest in the 
Willamette Valley, was built in the 
early 1900’s by R. M. Thurston. Mr. 
Thurston sold it Jan. 1. The new 
owners, Tom Pfundt and Dale Bouch- 
er, are operating a mixed feed plant 
and selling the flour milling equip- 
ment. 
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Used Bag Problem Is Up for Study 








March Flour Output 
27,400,000 Sacks, 
Census Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—Flour mills in 
the United States produced 27,400,000 
sacks of flour in March, the Bureau 
of the Census reported May 12. This 
represents an increase of 11% over 
the February output, but after ad- 
justment for the greater number of 
working days in March, reporting 
mills operated at 91.9% of capacity, 
as compared with the peak rate of 
93.2% for February. 

March production, the Census Bu- 
reau said, was up 32% over the same 
month of 1946. These figures were 
reported by 1,100 mills which are be- 
lieved to account for 98% of the cur- 
rent total wheat flour production in 
the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 63,300,- 
000 bus of wheat in March, 41% more 
than the 45,000,000 bus ground in 
March, 1946, when wheat consump- 
tion was restricted by War Food Or- 
der 144. They produced 546,000 short 
tons of offal, against 311,000 a year 
aco. 

Stocks of wheat flour in the hands 
of the reporting mills on March 31 
totaled 5,600,000 sacks, compared 
with 6,300,000 on Dec. 31, 1946, and 
4,700,000 at the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1946. 

During March, the reporting mills 
ground 394,000 bus of rye and pro- 
duced 177,000 sacks of rye flour, com- 
pared with 334,000 bus and 150,000 
sacks, respectively, the month before. 
Rye flour stocks of these mills on 
March 31 were 74,000 sacks, 7,000 
less than on Dec. 31, 1946. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion will appear later in “Facts for 
Industry” Series M16A-37. 
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FOUR NAMED TO EXECUTIVE 
ACCOUNTANTS’ COMMITTEE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Four members 
of the Flour Mill Cost Accountants 
Association were appointed to serve 
as an executive committee after 
members voted a change in the or- 
ganization’s by-laws at a meeting at 
the Hotel Continental here April 26. 

H. E. Weakley, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, president of the association, 
named the following to the commit- 
tee: John Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb; Jack Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo; 


FAKLER FORESEES LABOR 
LEGISLATION STALEMATE 


Chicago, Ill.—Reviewing prospects 
for labor legislation at the present 
sitting of Congress, Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, told the recent annual 
meeting of that organization here 
that the outlook is for a stalemate. 
As for agricultural legislation, he be- 
lieved, the present session’s work 
would be exploratory. A federation 
committee headed by Sydney Ander- 
son is following the situation closely, 
Mr. Fakler said, and will have recom- 
mendations of policy at the right 
moment. 


a 











Grafton Babcock, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, and N. 
Peterson, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo. A meet- 
ing of the committee was scheduled 
for May 24 at the Hotel Continental. 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, asked 
for help in bringing up to date the 
Manual of Flour Mill Accounting. 
Members agreed to assist in making 
the revisions. 

H, S. Alexander, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, Mo., present- 
ed a talk on the profit and loss state- 
ment, followed by a general discus- 
sion. Members also discussed han- 
dling of used bags and conversion to 
using a hundredweight basis instead 
of bushels for grains and hundred- 
weights instead of tons for millfeeds. 

During the discussion on bags it 
was suggested that a central han- 
dling agency for clearance of all bags 
might be set up as well as state 
regulations for used bags. 
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FRENCH BAKERIES CLOSE 
BECAUSE OF WHEAT LACK 


Paris, France.——Paris had its first 
breadless Sunday May 11 with bak- 
eries throughout the city closed in 
compliance with an order designed 
to conserve dwindling supplies of 
wheat. The order closing bakeries one 
day a week was issued with the re- 
cent cut in the daily bread ration. 

It was stated by a government 
spokesman that the bread crisis would 
last from 15 to 27 weeks. M. Monnet, 
the leading supply expert, is leaving 
for the United States shortly with a 
mission for speeding up wheat deliv- 
eries to France. 

Agricultural sources said France 
must get an additional 180,000 tons 
of wheat in order to escape the ra- 
tion cut. 

The wheat shortage caused closing 
of more than half the bakeries in 
Nantes. In Toulouse they were shut 
down four days of the week. 
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GOLF MEET PLANNED 


Chicago, Ill—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its first golf tourna- 
ment of the season June 26 at the 
Medinah (Ill.) Country Club. These 
events draw members and guests 
from all sections of the country. 
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PROGRESS IN SEEDING 
REPORTED BY OCCIDENT 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Outside of 
some light precipitation on May 10 
and 11 there has been no interrup- 
tion in seeding and field work in west- 
ern North and South Dakota and the 
wheat producing areas of Montana 
recently, the Occident Elevator divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
ports. 

All wheat in the territory is now 
in the ground, and unless there is 
heavy precipitation, oats and barley 
will be completed this week, the crop 
report states. Good progress also is 
being made in seeding flax. Early 
sown wheat is up and looks healthy, 
the report says, adding that farmers 
are quite optimistic, feeling that the 
later season is offset by a more favor- 
able subsoil moisture condition than 
last year. 























METHODS FOR ELIMINATING 
PRACTICE ARE BEING SOUGHT 


~~ >— 
Joint Millers- Bakers Relations Committee Engaged in 
Investigation of All Angles of Problems—Definite 
Action Expected at June 10 Meeting 


The matter of used bags for flour 
packaging, with particular reference 
to the sanitation angle, has been a 
subject for discussion between the 
joint millers-bakers relations commit- 
tee at every meeting for about two 
years. This has led, at a meeting 
of the committee in Chicago on May 
7, to definite consideration by repre- 
sentatives of both industries as to the 
best methods to be pursued that 
would result in discontinuing the 
packing of any flour in used bags. 

After each of the many phases 
of the problem were discussed at 
the May 7 meeting, one or more 


committee members from each indus- 
try were assigned specific angles to 
be explored fully. Adequacy of the 
new bag supply and mill facilities 
for packing various types of bags are 
particularly to be considered. 

The joint committee will meet 
again in Chicago on June 10, by 
which time the subcommittees’ in- 
vestigations are to be completed. Re- 
ports of each will be. received and 
studied, and it is planned at that 
time to hold the full committee in 
session long enough so that agree- 
ment can be reached on the best 
methods to solve the problem. 





Don’t Bull the Wheat Market, 


Millers Advise the Government 


Chicago, Il]l—Expressing approval 
of the efforts of President Truman 
and his administration to reduce gen- 
eral price levels, the Millers National 
Federation adopted a resolution at 
its annual meeting held here last 
week commending such a movement 
as far as it is consistent with sound 
business principles and pledging the 
utmost efforts of the industry toward 
that end. Coupled with this state- 
ment of approval was a warning that 
the government should avoid as far as 
possible bulling the wheat market 
incidental to its world feeding pro- 


gram. 


“We urge the attention of the Pres- 
ident and the administration,” reads 
the federation’s resolution, “to the 
fact that the present price level for 


wheat and wheat flour is determined 
entirely by a market situation brought 
about by the world-wide demand for 
wheat which has depleted supplies 
to the danger point. 

“Inasmuch as the government now 
has complete control over exports 
of wheat and flour from this coun- 
try, the responsibility rests with them 
to see that supplies of wheat be main- 
tained at such a level that shortages 
will not be created with resulting ex- 
treme high prices. 

“We therefore urge that the gov- 
ernment re-examine its position and 
present commitments to determine 
the extent to which it is possible to 
alleviate any critical shortages now 
existing which are contributing to the 
extremely high prices pending the 
new harvest.” 





Flour Production in April Down 
From March Total 


Estimated flour production in the United States during April, 1947, of 


25,496,000 sacks is indicated on the basis of reports received by The North- 
western Miller from mills that during March produced 67% of the na- 
tion’s total output. Those mills reported production of 17,082,737 sacks, a 
decline of 635,981 sacks from the March output. The same mills reported a 
production of 13,874,426 sacks during April, 1946, or 3,208,311 sacks less than 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for April was 15,315,244 
sacks and three years ago it was 13,010,425 sacks. 

During April, 1946, 12 durum mills, representing the total durum produc- 
tion in the United States, made 760,905 sacks of durum products, a decrease 
of 55,682 sacks under the production for March and 162,150 sacks over the 
production for April, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 
April, Previous c April 














1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
PROTENEE 2606 stereo vcciecarees *4,109,997 4,574,132 3,505,699 3,698,032 2,850,338 
een ee ee 6,293,201 6,767,711 5,029,358 5,267,882 4,420,651 
(REP ERE E TY ORO nen 2,679,936 2,009,073 1,861,413 2,152,892 1,900,070 
Central and Southeast ......... *2,304,921 2,749,277 2,075,592 2,591,335 2,403,664 
North PacifG Coast ...cscccccce *1,694,682 1,618,525 1,402,364 1,605,103 1,435,702 
0 eee ee eee ee 17,082,737 17,718,718 13,874,426 15,315,244 13,010,425 
Percentage of total U. S. output *67 67 67 71 70 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
April, Previous oo -A pril———_———_ 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
PHGVS WG od sce cet Cinvs i eer 760,905 816,587 *598,755 *863,497 *608,947 


*Nine mills. 
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With the largest winter wheat 
crop ever produced in prospect, the 
milling and grain industries are find- 
ing it rather difficult to reconcile the 
assertions of the Office of Defense 
Transportation that improved trans- 
portation facilities available for the 
new crop movement will insure an 
orderly handling of the crop. 

Grain trade representatives point 
out that the number of old boxcars 
retired during the past year because 
they were no longer serviceable ex- 
ceeds the number of new cars that 
have been placed in service, leaving 
the carriers with fewer cars — and 
more grain in prospect to haul. 

Grain trade representatives in 
Kansas City believe that the big 
wheat crop in prospect in the winter 
wheat area — 1,025,789,000 bus, ac- 
cording to the May 9 estimate of the 
government — will move slowly to 
market this year, and transportation 
officials predict the worst boxcar 
shortage year experienced during the 
harvest rush on the 1947 crop. 


Scarcity May Hit Millers Hardest 


The car scarcity is expected to hit 
flour millers the hardest. J. W. 
Holloway, secretary of the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, predicts that 
millers will have considerable trouble 
during the heavy wheat movement in 
obtaining sufficient cars for both in 
and outbound needs. 

In the. face of greater industry 
needs, the supply of serviceable cars 
is smaller than that of a year ago. 

The 1947 winter wheat crop in the 
six-state area of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Nebraska, Colorado and Mis- 
souri is expected to exceed last 
year’s record by 25%. At the same 
time retirement of old cars from 
service is exceeding new equipment 
received, so that car supplies are be- 
low a year ago. 

Even though the supply of old crop 
wheat in the Southwest is lower than 
a year ago, it is expected that coun- 
try elevator space will be quickly 
overflowed when farmers begin har- 
vesting the new crop. This will nec- 
essitate considerable ground storage 
again this year. 

Creating a car storage of empties 
in the Southwest will again not be 
permitted this year. The normal 
procedure is to build up a reserve of 
cars in the area between June 15 and 
the beginning of the harvest, spotting 
them at critical points. This system 
was abandoned last year when de- 
mand for cars all over the country 
was critical. 


More Time to Move Crop 

As a result, it will take more time 
to move the crop, and receipts at 
terminal centers will probably be at 
a more moderate pace through the 
harvest than in previous years. In 
1946, with a harvest of 514,000,000 
bus in the Southwest, the day of 
heaviest receipts was on July 15 
when 656 cars entered the Kansas 
City market. 

With a crop of 461,000,000 bus in 
1945, the largest day at Kansas City 
was July 23 when 1,864 cars were de- 
livered. The top day in 1944 brought 
2,280 cars when a crop of 426,000,000 
bus was harvested. 

It is obvious that, although winter 
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MILLS MAY FEEL PINCH DURING 
MOVEMENT OF ’47 WHEAT CROP 


Transportation Officials, Grain Trade Predict Smaller 
Daily Receipts, Longer Shipping Period Necessary 
Because of Large Crop, Smaller Boxcar Supplies 


wheat crops have been greater each 
year, receipts at Kansas City have 
been smaller and scattered over a 
longer period of time. 

The boxcar supply situation at the 
present is reported good in the prin- 
cipal grain-handling centers. In Min- 
neapolis last week Walter Harvey, 
managing director of the Association 
of American Railroads said that the 
boxcar supply of roads serving Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul ‘“‘is the best it 
has been since 1940.” He said that 
there now is a surplus of cars and 
that he tried to “peddle them” and 
found “no takers.” 

A resolution passed at a recent or- 
ganizational meeting of the Midwest 
Conference of Utilities Commission- 
ers urged the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assure 100% owner- 
ship by midwest rail lines of their 
own Cars. 


ODT Optimistic About Movement 


In Washington, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has said that 
improved transportation facilities 
available for the new crop movement 
warrant an_ optimistic viewpoint 
ODT officials point to the success of 
that bureau’s part in moving last 
year’s historic crops despite wide- 
spread complaints by milling and 
grain interests over boxcar shortages. 


ICC to Conduct Hearings 


Meanwhile, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this week will 


start hearings concerning per diem 
charges by railroads for boxcars. The 
carriers state that they have been 
studying this problem for months and 
the intervention of the government 
in per diem rate charges is regarded 
by the carriers as an intrusion be- 
yond ICC’s legal authority. 

/The proposal for ICC to intervene 
is attributed to J. Monroe Johnson, 
head of ODT, who is reported to be 
advocating that the per diem charge 
for boxcars be increased to $2 as a 
penalty against unnecessary holding 
of cars on lines. The carriers con- 
tend that the ICC has no authority 
over these matters and that the per 
diem rate is not a penalty charge but 
rather an actual service charge for 
maintenance and cost of the cars. 


May Raise Rate to $1.40 


At the present time, pending -the 
outcome of the railroad industry of 
car charges, an interim rate of $1.25 
a day has been imposed and, accord- 
ing to information, it is believed 
that the report will indicate that on 
the basis of new car costs and mainte- 
nance, a new rate of $1.40 a day will 
be recommended by the railroad 
group conducting the study. 

Only three railroads have entered 
opposition to the increased rate, ac- 
cording to railroad officials. 

Mr. Johnson is also reported to be 
in favor of.a scaled charge, based on 
the age and type of car involved. Rail 
officials say that this plan would im- 
pose complications which would far 
outweigh any advantage that seemed 
apparent on the surface. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNITED BISCUIT PROFIT 


United Biscuit Co. of America has 
reported net profit for the quarter 
ended March 31 of $1,415,805 equal 
to $3.02 a common share, compared 
with $1,055,689, or $2.19 a share for 
the same quarter in 1946. 








France May Get Rye Denmark Tried 
to Buy; More Supplemental Quotas 


Washington, D, C.—Authorization 
to the French government last week 
to substitute a cargo of rye for one 
of four supplemental allocation car- 
goes of corn in the May-June period 
confirmed an earlier report that for- 
eign buyers would be permitted to 
purchase relatively small lots of rye 
and other small grains in possession 
of distillers and brewers in excess of 
grain use restriction quotas. 

One eastern distiller held in excess 
of its use quota approximately 300,- 
000 bus of rye, which it had report- 
edly sold to Danish buyers without 
investigation by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture allocation 
authorities. In addition, it was re- 
ported that these foreign buyers had 
also attempted to make either flour 
or wheat purchases in this country 
without official allocation. Officials 
of the Danish purchasing mission de- 
nied that the efforts to buy Ameri- 
can grains were made by the Danish 
government, but represented private 
inquiries. 

However, the efforts to buy rye and 
other grains were disapproved by 
USDA officials, who declined to per- 
mit unused purchases to break down 
the allocation authority. From the 
view of international allocation offi- 
cials, Denmark is a surplus country 
as far as food grains are concerned 
for the present. 


Every available bushel of food 





grains is to be allocated to France 
and the occupation zones in Germany, 
where the demand is effective and 
urgent. Consequently, the French 
supplemental allocation permitted the 
shipment of a quantity of rye which 
approximated the surplus over and 
above quota use restrictions in the 
possession of the eastern distiller. 

Gravity of food conditions in the 
German occupation zone was also in- 
dicated by the supplemental alloca- 
tion of 24,000-long tons of barley and 
a cargo of wheat to that area to 
replace emergency shipments of feed 
grains to Roumania. 

In addition to the supplemental 
French allocation other additions to 
the May-June allocation period for 
private procurement were made as 
follows: 

U.S.-U.K. zone—24,000 long tons of 
barley and 9,000 long tons of wheat 
to be supplied through government 
procurement. (These allocations are 
made in consideration of emergency 
shipments of food that were made 
recently from the U.S.-U.K.. zone in 
Germany to relieve an acute feed 
shortage in Roumania and which were 
distributed in Roumania by the Red 
Cross); Switzerland—7,000 long tons 
of oats and 9,000 long tons of wheat 
(for seed), commercial procurement; 
Roumania—9,000 long tons of corn, 
commercial procurement; Jamaica— 
3,000 long tons: of flour in. wheat 
equivalent, commercial procurement. 
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Port of Tacoma 
‘Would Rebuild 
Centennial Plant 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Tacoma plant 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
which was destroyed by fire on Jan. 
30, 1947, will be replaced by a flour 
mill and grain elevator at a total es- 
timated cost of $3,500,000, to be built 
by the Port of Tacoma, if the courts 
approve a proposed bond issue by the 
Port Authority. 

The proposed mill and elevator 
would be located on a 20-acre site 
adjacent to Sitcum Waterway, imme- 
diately southwest of the present Port 
of Tacoma elevator. Engineers for 
the milling company found that it 
was not feasible to rebuild on the site 
of the mill that fire destroyed. 

The grain elevator and processing 
plant to be built will be leased to the 
Centennial company for a 30-year pe- 
riod, the rentals to retire the bonds 
during the lease period. The grain 
elevator is to be of 1,500,000-bu ca- 
pacity and the capacity of the flour 
mill will be approximately the same 
as the one destroyed by fire, 8,000 
sacks daily, preliminary plans indi- 
cate. 
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MILLERS WARNED OF 
TRANSPORT COLLAPSE 


Sydney Anderson Surveys Critical 
Railway Situation in Address Be- 
fore MNF at Chicago 


Chicago, Ill].—The Millers National 
Federation, convening here last week, 
was warned by Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, that the trans- 
portation facilities of this country on 
the whole are on the verge of col- 
lapse. He said he foresees as possible 
results either government ownership 
and control or the formulation of 
new policies of integration, consoli- 
dation and co-ordination. 

The federation, of which Mr. An- 
derson formerly was president, heard 
an urgent recommendation from its 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, that millers should study 
and support all measures for assist- 
ing and protecting the transporta- 
tion systems in the working out of 
their problems. Mr. Anderson now is 
a director and special counsel for 
General Mills, Inc. For many years 
he has been active in transportation 
affairs. 

The transportation association, Mr. 
Anderson said, has determined to ob- 
tain revision of all transportation 
laws and to seek public support for 
such a statute as would permit the 
carriers to work out their problems 
under the rules of free enterprise. A 
law committee has been set up, rep- 
resenting industry in general and the 
transportation interests. A panel of 
experts in all fields of industry will 
study the effects of proposed new 
legislation. Regional forums will be 
held to create policies and public 
sentiment, and there will be an ad- 
vertising or educational program di- 
rected to 80,000 or more individuals 
and groups capable of effective lead- 
ership. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS DROP 
Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 

ments of grain from this port in 

April are estimated at 5,170,000 bus, 

compared with 7,250,000 bus in the 

same month ‘last year, 
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Argentina Mum on 


IEFC Appeal for 
More Grain Exports 


Argentine government officials last 
week declined to comment on the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil’s appeal for increased grain ship- 
ments from that country, according 
to press dispatches from Buenos 
Aires. Argentine grain industry rep- 
resentatives, however, were unani- 
mous in stating that there is not a 
chance of Argentina exporting 1,000,- 
000 tons of grain monthly during 
June and July. 

Exports of all grain at present are 
at the rate of about 350,000 tons 
monthly from Argentina, they said, 
and with internal transport system 
overloaded and port congestion great- 
er than ever, this rate is unlikely to 
be improved upon. 

Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary- 
general of the IEFC, has appealed to 
Argentina to make deliveries of 1,- 
000,000 tons of grain a month to coun- 
tries threatened with starvation be- 
fore new crops move. Dr. FitzGerald 
said that Argentine wheat stocks are 
the main reliance of the importing 
nations for further relief of their 
critical position in the next 10 or 12 
weeks. 

The export movement from Argen- 
tina has so far been slow, he said in 
Washington May 11, at the same time 
contrasting deliveries with those from 
the United States and Canada, where 
all-out exports have drained wheat 
supplies to dangerously low carry- 
overs. Dr. FitzGerald commented 
that like all other nations, Argentina 
labors under handicaps of internal 
transportation difficulties and port 
congestion, but said that “relying up- 
on the energy and initiative of the 
Argentine to overcome these ob- 
stacles, I have addressed an appeal 
on behalf of the council to President 
Peron,” 


One source reported that Switzer- 
land and other countries which have 
bought grain in Argentina have failed 
to get delivery on long overdue car- 
goes of wheat and that the Argentine 
government had attempted to force 
them to stand the expense of domes- 
tic collection while charging a price 
f.o.b, Argentine ports, 

Dr. FitzGerald said that as soon as 
the new crop moves in the United 
States and Canada, heavy shipments 
will be made available, but until then, 
the emergency demand must look to 
Argentina for satisfaction. 
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KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 
RE-ELECT R. W. SELMAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. R. W. Sel- 
man, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, was re-elected chairman of the 
Kansas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists May 
7. Last year’s vice chairman, J. Ken- 
neth Fee, Rodney Milling Co., also 
was given another term. Dr. R. J. 
Sumner, C. J. Patterson Co., succeeds 
Grant Pearcy, Goodlander Mills Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, as secretary- 
treasurer, 


The remainder of the evening was 
spent in completing plans for the na- 
tional convention of the AACC which 
= be held in Kansas City May 19- 

_Reservations for the meeting con- 
tinue to arrive, 490 out-of-town reser- 
vations already having been received. 
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More than 100 persons are expected 
to attend from the Kansas City area, 
indicating that attendance will far 
exceed the record of 488 set at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., last year. 
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BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.77, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 32.19, as compared with 
17.12 a year ago. 
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JAMES McANSH BECOMES 
OFFICIAL IN FAO BRANCH 


Washington, D. C—James McAnsh, 
former correspondent of The North- 
western Miller and recently assistant 
director of the food division of 
UNRRA, has reported to the com- 
modities and commercial policy 
branch of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

Mr. McAnsh will be principally con- 
cerned with cereals in his new posi- 
tion. This will include cereals made 
from wheat and all other grains, in- 
cluding rice. Mr. McAnsh will also 
be working with a number of other 
commodities, it is understood, includ- 
ing fats and oils and sugar and live- 
stock products. 

The new FAO official’s duties will 
be similar to the functions he per- 
formed at UNRRA, although he will 
not be engaged in direct buying and 
shipping as previously. Determining 
requirements will be one of Mr. Mc- 
Ansh’s important functions while at 
FAO. 
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A. B. SPARBOE TO SPEAK 
TO FOREIGN TRADE CLUB 


Kansas City, Mo.—A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
be the guest speaker at the annual 
banquet of the Foreign Trade Club 
here, May 23. His subject will be 
“Uncle Sam Needs a Pill.” 

Mr. Sparboe, who is head of Pills- 
bury’s overseas division, will become 
president of the firm’s newly estab- 
lished flour milling division in June. 
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WILLIAM T. MACAULEY 
DIES AT HUTCHINSON 


Hutchinson, Kansas.— William T. 
Macauley, secretary of the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade for 15 years prior 
to retirement because of ill health 
the first of this year, died in a Hutch- 
inson hospital May 7. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and daughter. 
Funeral services were held May 10, 
with members of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade serving as pall bear- 
ers. 
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D. C. McCARTHY RESIGNS 
FROM PURITY BAKERIES 


Chicago, Ill—D. C. McCarthy has 
resigned as executive vice president 
of Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
effective May 6. He joined the staff 
of the Purity Baking Co. at St. Paul, 
Minn., in 1920 and came to Chicago 
in 1926. For years we was vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations and was 
made executive vice president of the 
company in 1946. : 











CCC STANDS PAT ON NO MAY 
WHEAT CONTRACT DEFERMENTS 


Market Given Bullish Jolt When Agency Officials Deny 
Rumors of 30-Day Delays on May “To Arrives” 
—Wheat Already Pledged, They Say : 


Wheat futures prices, particularly 
the May delivery, were handed a bull- 
ish jolt late in the day May 12, when 
shorts received a vigorous denial by 
CCC officials of recent persistent re- 
ports that the agency would defer 
delivery of “to arrive’ wheat on 
May contracts for 30 days. May 
wheat zoomed 5%4¢ from the day’s 
low point when the denial was an- 
nounced, to close 2%¢ net higher for 
the day at Chicago and 4¢ up at Kan- 
sas City. Minneapolis May closed 
1¢ up. 

Any change in this policy will: have 
to come from the highest level, ac- 
cording to Washington reports quot- 
ing one Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion official, indicating that the CCC 
will insist upon delivery unless it is 
ordered by the secretary of agricul- 
ture to make deferment. The CCC 
will, however, accept wheat in any 
position or exchange spring wheat 
for winter wheat if such arrange- 
ments simplify deliveries. In such 
cases, price adjustments would be 
made on the basis of actual delivery 
costs. This has been a semi-standing 
offer well known in the trade for 
several weeks. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 
substituting delivery of about 1,000,- 
000 bus of wheat contracts from the 
Southwest to Atlantic ports and Du- 
luth. It is also expected that the 
government can defer the delivery 
of Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
wheat until new crop wheat moves. 


Wheat Already Pledged 


The Washington advices quoted 
CCC officials as saying that May 
“to arrive” contracts covering sev- 
eral million bushels are already 
scheduled for shipment abroad under 
the emergency export program and 
that if the shipments are not made, 
“some people in Europe are going 
to go hungry.” 

The announcement of no May con- 
tract deferments was made in the 
face of recent reports that govern- 
ment officials were highly nervous 
over the possibility of a return of $3 
wheat which accompanied the ma- 
turity of the March delivery. They 
tempered any public reactions to the 
price - strengthening announcement 


however, by stating that very little 
of the wheat that changes hands at 
that price actually goes into food 
and thus the price fails to become an 
important cost-of-living factor. 


Price Factors 


Three conditions should prevent 
wheat price increases of any lasting 
duration, officials said. They are: 

1. More wheat is available than in 
May of last year and less of it is held 
by the government or under contract 
to the government. This makes more 
total supplies available for applica- 
tions against futures contracts. 

2. Ample corn supplies in contrast 
to the extremely tight corn situation 
last year, that should help take the 
pressure off wheat. The general do- 
mestic grain supply picture is good. 

3. The record breaking winter 
wheat estimate of more than 1,000,- 
000,000 bus, which means that large 
new crop supplies will start moving 
probably early in June. 
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Repeal of Maine 
Enrichment Law 
Reported Killed 


Legislation which had been intro- 
duced to repeal the Maine enrich- 
ment law has been definitely killed, 
according to reports received from 
the state capitol. Compliance with 
the enrichment law in that state has 
been reported to be “so excellent” 
by bakers that they will be per- 
mitted to import unenriched flour 
without supplying the seller with a 
certificate, although the finished bak- 
ery products must be enriched. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOTOR FAILURE IN MILL 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Production 
by the B mill of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
interrupted four days last week when 
the main motor failed. The motor 
was damaged several weeks ago by ~ 
lightning and repairs made at that 
time proved inadequate. 

















National Flour Distributors 
Announce Convention Speakers 


New York, N. Y.—Speakers for the 
28th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors were announced at the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
May 8. The national meeting will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
here, May 18-20. 

The speakers include Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C., 
who will discuss “The Washington 
Viewpoint;” William C. Schilthuis, 
executive vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York City, 
“New Crop and Export Forecasts,” 


and A. R. Fleischmann, executive 
committee, Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and vice president, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, “The 
Challenge and Opportunity in Bak- 
ing Industry Plans.” 

In addition, tentative acceptance 
has been received from a_ banking 
authority who will present “Credit 
Problems Up to Date.” 

At the meeting, President Herbert 
H. Lang reported that final details 
of all phases of the convention have 
been completed and an outstanding 
meeting both from the standpoint of 
business and entertainment is as- 
sured. 
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Flour bookings the past week av- 
eraged barely half of mill capacity, 
running slightly above in the North- 
west and somewhat below in the 
Southwest. Domestic business _ re- 
mains strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with all classes of buyers 
stretching stocks as far as possible 
and taking only small lots when 
forced to buy. The new crop dis- 
counts offered by some southwestern 
mills apparently have not started a 
general run of forward contracting, 
as the May official estimate of better 
than a billion-bushel winter wheat 
crop encouraged most buyers to hope 
for even more substantial price con- 
cessions. Export business was also 
rather light, consisting of spasmodic 
buying by certain countries favored 
with supplemental allocations for 
May-June. Most mills have reduced 
unfilled order balances to levels 
where new business would be appre- 
ciated. Prices are somewhat lower 
than a week ago in an adjustment 
toward new crop levels. 


JAMAICA GIVEN 
EXPORT QUOTA 


A supplemental May-June alloca- 
tion of 3,000 long tons (wheat equiv- 
alent) for Jamaica was the only new 
export quota granted the past week. 
France completed purchases on its 
previously announced supplemental 
allocation of 36,000 long tons, how- 
ever, and Greece bought part of its 
recent 12,000 long tons allocation at 
a price equal to $7.29 c.if. Piraeus. 
The French business apparently was 
placed largely in the Southwest at 
from $6 to $6.15 Gulf. Portugal con- 
tinued to inquire for flour, but no 
sales could be confirmed. The Ital- 
ians began to buy on the 20,000 long 
ton semolina allocation announced 
recently, with the Washington dele- 
gation acting as the buying represen- 
tative for Rome. The Italian buyers 
countered first mill offers with bids 
of $6.85 c. and f. Genoa. Brazil in- 
quired for new crop flour in the 
Southwest and some small, scattered 
lots were reported to have been 
booked, subject to the receipt of li- 
censes and with a proviso for exten- 
sion in case the licenses cannot be ob- 
tained for the designated time of 
shipment. 


SPRING FLOUR 
SALES QUIET 


Spring wheat flour business con- 
tinues of limited volume, with domes- 
tic trade still hand-to-mouth in both 
bakery and family channels. Bak- 
ers needing fill-in flour to tide them 
over are showing some preference for 
springs over winters, but there is no 
dabbling in new crop springs, as the 
new crop in spring territory still is 
too uncertain. Jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers are holding off on family 
flour buying, influenced by the slow 
sale from retail shelves. Spring 
wheat milling operations are fairly 
active on both domestic and export 
orders, but unfilled order balances 
are believed to be light as a general 
rule. Offers of spring wheat flour 
on the French allocation failed to de- 
velop any business, most of the book- 
ings apparently having been placed 
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QUIET DOMESTIC, EXPORT SALES 
AVERAGE ONLY HALF CAPACITY 


Bakers, Family Trade Holding Off on Old Crop—New 
Crop Discounts Fail to Bring General Buying—Ex- 
ports Limited—Order Balances Down 


in the Southwest. The PMA pur- 
chased lightly in the spring wheat 
belt, its interest being concentrated 
in the Southwest, where prices are 
being shaded for the transition to a 
new crop basis. Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week averaged 66.8% of 
capacity, against 71.7% a week pre- 
vious and 25% a year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEMAND 
SCATTERED 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week dropped to 41% of capacity, as 
compared with 108% the previous 
week and 4% a year ago, when there 
was a ceiling price squeeze in effect. 
Demand during the week was scat- 
tered, consisting of small amounts 
for current shipment, a smattering of 
new crop sales and a limited volume 
of export business. The French were 
the largest buyers and there were 
some sales to Cuba, Portugal and a 
little covering of previous sales by 
exporters. The PMA purchased fair 
amounts, some of which was for ear- 
ly June shipment. Bakery inquiries 
for prompt shipment indicated the 
need of flour for May, but sales were 
few. Scattered carlot sales of new 
crop flour were booked on the basis of 
wheat at 10¢ over Kansas City July. 
Family trade remains extremely dull. 
Clears are scarce. Flour prices gen- 
erally were 10@20¢ lower for the 
week. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HOLDING OFF 


Buffalo mills report domestic buy- 
ers still reluctant to take hold. Gen- 
eral inclination is to use flour com- 
ing up on contracts and await new 
crop developments before making ad- 
ditional commitments. In the metro- 
politan New York area, a light vol- 
ume to jobbers, and a few small lots 
to bakers comprised the week’s flour 
business. One large chain bakery 
made its customary weekly bookings, 
but otherwise there was no volume 


buying. Jobbers are especially indif-- 


ferent, despite the new crop offers 


70@90¢ below old crop flour. Buy- 
ing of 36,000 long tons (wheat equiv- 
alent) by France constituted about 
the only New York export business. 

Boston buyers still cling to their 
prolonged policy of being good list- 


eners as far as mill offerings go, par-. 


ticularly on old crop lines. The gen- 
eral tendency is to stretch current 
inventories to the extreme and to 
await the lower-priced new crop of- 
ferings which appear probable. Phila- 
delphia bakers continue to hold off 
on old crop flour and so far are show- 
ing only moderate interest in lower- 
priced new crop offers. The dis- 
counts on new crop have narrowed to 
about 70¢ under old, in place of the 
$1 reported a week ago. Old stocks 
are lasting much longer because of 
reduced outlets for bakery products. 
At Pittsburgh, volume of buying in- 
creased slightly, due to near exhaus- 
tion of reserve stocks. Prices showed 
wide variations depending upon time 
of shipment. Large bakers showed 
interest in the 75¢@$1 discounts of- 
fered on new crop flour, but smaller 
bakers remained aloof. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST SLOW 


Chicago trade remains quiet, des- 
pite easier prices. Bakers and others 
still are holding off except for actual 
replacement needs. Family trade al- 
so is dull. An advance of 20¢ in flour 
prices at. Cleveland failed to stimu- 
late interest from jobbers or bakers. 
Demand for baked goods has not im- 
proved; in fact, some bakers report 
an even further decline in sweet 
goods sales. Family flour trade is 
confined to the smaller-sized pack- 
ages. Some mills are offering special 
discounts for July shipment. St. 
Louis mills report the majority of 
domestic buyers still holding off for 
lower prices, with the result that 
bookings are very light to both the 
bakery and family trade. Export 
business fills the gap. 


SOUTHERN HANDLING 
LIMITED 


Southeastern states trading re- 
mains limited to small amounts for 
current bakery and blender opera- 
tions. Buyers are not purchasing 
ahead and are showing little interest 
in new crop flour. Industry reports 
indicate decreases of 20 to 40% in 
outlets for baked goods in various 
parts of the South. Family trade 
also is dull, either through consumer 
resistance to current price levels or 





Durum Granulars Firmer on Stronger 
Wheat; Italian Confirmations Start 


Although domestic demand for du- 
rum granulars remains exceedingly 
slow, both on new business and ship- 
ping directions on old contracts, the 
market is about 20¢ stronger than a 
week ago. Improved milling and mer- 
chandising demand for durum, coupled 
with lighter receipts from the coun- 
try, caused durum prices to strength- 
en about 9¢ bu. 

Buying got under way on the 
recent allocation of semolina to 
Italy, and this potential outlet has 
had a firming influence. Most mills 
have enough durum on hand or in 
sight to take care of the domestic 
business likely to develop for the 
remainder of the crop year, as the 
slowdown in granulars business in re- 
cent weeks has stretched these sup- 
plies farther than had been expected. 
Drainage of 20,000 long tons for the 
Italian order, however, is expected 
to again result in a close balance of 


wheat supplies in relation with mill 
requirements. 
Durum granular is quoted at $5.65 
a 100 lbs, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 10, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...... $2.40@2.42 
2 Amber Durum or better...... 2.40@2.42 
3 Amber Durum or better...... 2.39@2.41 
S DCU WE POC ike ce Sis 2.34@2.35 
S DUP. GH DOCS. 0 c.ce ccs cccws 2.34@2.35 
3 Durem oF Better... cis cvcscvves 2.33@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum’ products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
|” fe we BREE *130,156 54 
Previous week ........ 149,676 62 
WOGE GOT cs ct ecec ate 131,355 62 
Crop year 
production 
Sey Ise: 20, BEST 20 bcisccks 8,428,103 
Taly “-A<MEaY '1a, RONG! oo. heck atic 8,741,171 
*Preliminary.’ —10 mills. 
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because of adequate leftover supplies 
purchased by housewives some time 
ago. New Orleans handlers report 
some improvement in demand, main. 
ly for replacement purposes, with 
little interest shown in forward com. 
mitments of either old or new crop 
flours. Some Texas and Oklahoma 
(Continued on page 35) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRICES 
ADVANCE SHARPLY 


—<>— 
Necessity to Replenish Stocks Creates 
Strong Demand; Production 
Somewhat Curtailed 













Me 


Although some feed ingredients, | 


particularly millfeeds and oat prod- 


ucts, have shown marked strength in | 


the last few days, the generai ay- 
erage is somewhat lower. 
for most by-products has more near- 
ly matched production and offerings 
of most items are taken aboit as 
fast as placed on the market. Most 
handlers have been operating with 
small inventories during recent weeks 
and formula mills especially have 
found it necessary to replenish stocks 
in order to take care of current new 
business in the balanced rations. Im- 
proving pastures in the Southwest 
have lessened demand pressure in 
some instances, but in the more 
northern areas, growth of grass has 
been slowed by unseasonably cold 
nights and deficient sunshine. The 
Production and Marketing Adrinis- 
tration index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as a whole 
dropped about three points the past 
week to 214.2. The feed grain index, 
however, gained about 12 poinis, to 
238.2. 
Wheat Millfeeds Higher 


Demand for wheat feeds ai the 
principal markets was very active. 
Bran prices increased about $8 from 
the previous week and middlings av- 
eraged about $9 higher at Minncapo- 
lis. The general market tone at Min- 
neapolis was strengthened by a good 
inquiry and smaller output on the 
part of spring, wheat flour mills. A 
drop of mill running time and the 
milling of 80% flour for foreign buy- 
ers limited millfeed production. The 
spot delivery situation was tight, with 
prompt and May shipment somewhat 
more freely offered. Minneapolis feed 
shipments for the week, including 
wheat millfeed, ground grain feeds 
and formula feeds totaled 15,250 ions, 
against 19,630 a year ago. The larger 
shipments of a year ago reflected 
greater ground grain feed shipments 
than are taking place this year. 

At Kansas City, May bran and 
shorts were extremely difficult to lo- 
cate, and prices were sharply higher. 
An increase in bids from mixers wvas 
noted, but they were met with a scar- 
city of offerings. June quotations are 
relatively scarce and command nearly 
the price of May. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Demand { 


Northwest, the Southwest and at | 


Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,294 ions 
last week, according to figures c:m- 
piled by The Northwestern Mil'er. 
Production for the current week c°m- 
pares with an output of 55,715 tons 
in the week previous and 33,719 tons 
in the similar period a year ég0. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,454,812 tons, as compared with 2,- 
331,441 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 ibs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. 
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May Wheat Prices Erratic 
As Contracts Mature 


Current Delivery Closes Strong on CCC Statement of No 
Relaxation in Contract Requirements—New Months Steady 


Wheat prices sagged into some- 
what lower ground the past week 
with the issuance of the official May 
estimate of a record breaking billion- 
bushel-plus winter wheat crop for 
1947, but later stiffened on reitera- 
tion by CCC officials that the govern- 
ment did not intend to relax its de- 
mands for wheat deliveries against 
outstanding May contracts. The May 
delivery is about the only future 
which has shown much fluctuation. 
That month is in the throes of wash- 
ing out a rather sizable open interest 
with a very small amount of actual 
wheat in deliverable position. Since 
cash wheat prices still are being based 
upon the May delivery, due. to the 
exceptionally wide discount of July, 
the carlot markets have been highly 
nervous with each up or down move- 
ment in May. 


May Wheat Strong 


As compared with a week ago, May 
wheat in Chicago and Minneapolis 
registered gains of 24¢ and 1%4¢, re- 
spectively. At Kansas City, however, 
where new crop movement is nearer, 
the May position finished 142¢ lower. 
New crop deliveries ranged from a 
fraction higher to 13¢¢ lower at the 
various markets. Closing quotations 
May 12: Chicago—May $2.66, July 
$2.24%, September $2.17%, Decem- 
ber $2.15%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.55%, July $2.34%, September 
$2.2014, December $2.11%; Kansas 
City—-May $2.58%4, July $2.165¢, Sep- 
tember $2.11%. 

Successful liquidation of the May 
delivery holds the attention of all 
segments of the grain and milling 
trades. At times in the past, the gov- 
ernment has indicated that it would 
accept deliveries at a later date for 
its outstanding May contracts, or at 
least consider deliveries at positions 
other than the markets where the 
contracts were made. Market action 
on some days even indicated that 
some such switches had been made, 
but on May 12, CCC officials stated 
definitely that they did not propose to 
ease the delivery requirements and 
the market recovered from early 
losses to close higher for that day. 


Fall Wheat a Record 


The new winter wheat crop pros- 
pect was enhanced by nearly 53,000,- 
000 bus during April and on May 1 
had a condition that would indicate 
a yield of 1,025,000,0000 bus, which 
would be the first time in history 
that fall wheat alone reached a bil- 
lion. Spring wheat is late going into 
the ground, but anything like average 
yields would assure a total wheat 
crop of around 1,300,000,000 bus, a 
fortunate development in view of the 
heavy potential demands predicted 
from foreign nations. Belgium con- 
tracted for 500,000 bus of new wheat 
for July-August shipment and Brazil 
inquired actively for new southwest- 
ern flour. All such foreign deals, 
however, are dependent upon alloca- 
tion procedure after June 30. April 
exports totaled 34,500,000 bus of 
wheat and flour, bringing the 10- 
month total to 320,000,000 bus and 
indicating a crop year total of 350,- 
000,000 bus if allocations are ful- 
filled. 

Cash wheat premiums continued to 
follow the May future at Kansas City 
even though that delivery month ‘is 


now maturing. Sellers continue to 
offer cash in this way because of the 
large spread between the May and 
July future. Cash premiums were in 
a narrow range and relatively steady 
throughout the week. Premiums on 
12.50% protein No. 1 dark hard rose 
from 71%2¢ over May 3 to 8%¢ over 
and settled back to 742¢ on May 10. 
At the same time action of the May 
future lifted the sale price of 12.50% 
protein from $2.61%4 on May 3 up to 
$2.691%4 on May 8. Later in the: week 
a lesser demand eased prices down to 
$2.60% on May 10. Receipts were 
limited throughout the week. On only 
two days were there more than 100 
cars delivered into Kansas City. 
Meanwhile there were few mills seek- 
ing wheat and demand was scattered. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on May 10, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.59% @2.70% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.58% @2.69% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.56% @2.68% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.55 @2.67% 
Be EE *48% 64 008 oes ee sues 2.591%, @2.68% 
FS Ree eee 2.58% @2.67% 
ee EE 9: b6.65.0.0%-60b250.06) 2.56% @2.66% 
eS eee eer 2.55 @2.65% 


Fort Worth trade remains light, 
with offerings small. Demand is not 
urgent, but readily absorbs the 
meager amounts available. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard winter was quoted 
May 12 at $2.79@2.81, delivered Tex- 
as common points, with no premiums 
for protein. 


Spring Wheat Firmer 


Minneapolis cash wheat receipts 
dropped to 1,379 cars and although 
milling demand was not aggressive 
because of continued dull flour trade, 
the limited offerings held the situa- 
tion firm. Attempts to secure cash 
supplies for delivery on May con- 
tracts also lent support to the mar- 
ket. However, with wheat for July 
delivery available at about 20¢ under 
May, buyers took only what was 
needed for near-by needs. No pre- 
mium was quoted on 13% protein 
wheat, but 14% brought 1¢ premium, 
15% 6¢ and 16% 8¢ premium. Bids 
on wheat “to arrive” were 2¢ over 
Minneapolis May, for both Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth billing. Cash durum 
wheat strengthened materially, re- 
flecting an improved demand and 
small offerings. The recent allocation 
of semolina to Italy was a firming 
factor. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on May 10: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.63% @2.66% 
*. 2.5. ae 2.62% @2.65% 
DE ED bo00. ceeeb chews 2.62% @2.65% 
EY EE ove bt caesne ces’ 2.61% @2.64% 
OS Se Oe UE edt cccaccccices 2.58% @2.63% 
5 Be Oe OD: occ ebacewserees 2.58% @2.63% 


Premiums for protein are generally 1¢ 
for 14%, 5¢ for 15% and 9¢ for 16%. 


Pacific Market Quiet 


The Pacific Northwest wheat mar- 
ket is very quiet. There is little re- 
maining unsold wheat in the coun- 
try, and farmers are not anxious to 
sell the balance. Some hard winter 
wheats are moving to Portland at 
$2.40, coast basis, a better price than 
mills in the Middle West are willing 
to pay. Consequently, sales eastward 
have dropped to nothing, and ship- 
ment at this late date would. arrive 
just a little prior to new crop, or if 
delayed, get to the Middle West 
at the start of the winter wheat har- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















May 4-10, Previous May 5-11, May 6-12, May 7-13, 
1947 week 1946 Ae = 
ee eer Ser eres ee *905,553 907,213 673,077 22,32 ’ 
Soathwont CVE SCDED DG 0:40 F:92ES 09% 1,388,153 1,382,764 1,050,491 1,255,487 1,109,560 
BOUEIRIO oc ccc cetecspeccreccess 568,878 524,464 451,823 503,220 371,288 
Central and Southeast ........ *477,916 512,384 462,666 586,284 474,066 
North Pacific Coast ........... *390,174 380,656 320,077 407,599 346,372 
DOORN cc csccccossrcvscones 3,730,674 3,707,481 2,958,134 3,674,913 2,977,857 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. e 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to——— 
May 4-10, Previous May 5-11, May 6-12, May 7-13, May 10, May 11, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 88 87 63 93 69 41,036,936 39,275,026 
Southwest ...... 91 90 72 90 80 64,997,065 ~ 68,357,946 
Po ee 95 87 75 84 63 23,235,994 23,145,311 
Central and Ss. E. 60 64 63 74 59 24,463,424 25,307,645 
No. Pacific Coast 109 106 89 99 84 15,624,432 15,287,047 
Totals ...... 87 86 73 89 72 169,357,851 161,372,975 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
resentative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
=o ‘i cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pet.ac- wontana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity Weekly Fiour Pet. ac- 
May 4-10 ...... 953,280 864,916 92 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 878,987 92 May 4-10 ...... 646,200 *582,966 90 
Wee? BO .cscces 894,660 627,493 70 Previous week .. 667,800 “ea aes oH 
.. 814,380 807,570 99 eer: Oe sei escs 667,800 427, 
et —e mecca . Two years ago .. 667,800 601,555 90 
Five-year average .........eseeee: 80 
. 69 Five-year average .......+-+--+-eeees 62 
Ten-year Average .....-.eseeeeeees TON<YOOr AVETAGE 2... .00000000006 55 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
May 4-10 ...... 367,920 314,459 85 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 367,920 304,146 83 a | 378,360 322,587 85 
ZOOS? OBO .scsses 364,320 257,342 71 Previous week .. 378,360 315,291 83 
Two years ago .. 352,800 270,953 77 BOGE BBO isiiccce 360,360 245,192 68 
Five-year average .......ssseceeee 74 Ft years ago .. 321,360 320,768 = 
* 7 Five-year Average .......cscceceee 
TON-FOEF BVETARS 2 occ ciccccccvcces 68 Senden GM «...2c..ccc0coece 66 
4-10 prem 119,776 101 PAOIFIO COAST 
yew om na a 118.800 106,241 gg.‘ Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Eve eae week .. ‘ ? Seattle and Tacoma District 
WORF BBO .sccccs 112,800 95,184 84 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 81,098 73 capacity output tivity 
Five-year average .....-.eeesecers 84 May 4620 ..és0% 223,320 *245,978 110 
Ten-year average ......-..++eeeeee 75 Previous week .. 223,320 *231,685 104 
. BORE BHO é4.60:00 225,720 193,727 86 
Salina 
Two years ago .. 269,100 259,594 96 
May 4-10 ...... 100,200 89,002 89 Five-year average ............e00+ 81 
Previous week .. 100,200 93,390 93 De ee rae 70 
BOG? OG cisvecs 84,600 70,472 83 4 
Two years ago .. 109,956 95,866 87 "Preliminary. 
Five-year Average ......seeseeeees 80 Portland District 
Ten-year Average .........eseeeeee 77 poe 134,200 *144,196 107 
ENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week .. 134,200 148,971 111 
me BOOP BHO ccsicscs 134,200 126,350 94 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 9 
Two years ago .. 143,200 148,005 103 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- nit hleiiaiid 
. i a t Mi i: WEVO-FORT GVGPRBO occ ccccccvocces 101 
ginia, Georgia an Bi -comiy Sane . WORFORP BVGTERS 2 cece cvccceeneree 87 
eekly our Pct. ac- * ; , 
capacity output tivity Preliminary. 
May 4-10 ...... 791,766 *477,916 60 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,766 512,384 65 M rw. 601,206 568.8 95 
BOOP “MEO: 00.08 80 731,706 462,666 63 nd a a. 9 , —_ 7 
k pan’ b Previous week .. 601,200 524,464 87 
Two years ago, .. 795,240 586,284 74 Year ago ....... 600,600 451,823 15 
Five-year BVOTRBS 2c ccc ccesovetecs 61 Two years ago .. 600,600 503,220 84 
Ten-year AVETABE ....cccereseseves 60 Five-year average ................ 74 
*Preliminary. A DVGTORS 666 csiccc ccc tcsaes 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production todate 
May 4-10 ...... 28,110 1,258,289 17,368 
Previous week .. 28,001 17,379 
Two weeks ago 30,291 17,372 
1046. ccccccscces 16,283 1,126,894 10,433 
pt) err ee ee 25,424 1,107,594 18,677 
BOGE sc cvs revees 22,469 1,108,663 13,701 
BOOB. ce ecviscecs 20,845 1,033,248 10,968 
Five-yr. average 22,626 1,126,938 14,229 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


749,963 12,816 446,560 58,294 2,454,812 
10,335 55,715 
10,916 58,579 
755,376 7,003 449,171 33,719 2,331,441 
738,645 10,190 443,045 54,291 2,289,284 
660,001 7,519 437,451 43,689 2,206,115 
621,390 6,234 388,580 38,047 2,043,218 
705,075 8,752 432,961 45,607 2,264,974 


total capacity. 





vest. Most mills here are filled for 
their export flour commitments and 
the feed trade is not interested at 
current prices of $2.36@2.37 for feed 
wheat. Corn is much cheaper. Crop 
conditions are fairly good, although 
farmers would like to have more rain. 
Crops are in need of rain, but weath- 
er has not been extremely warm so 
there is little deterioration in crop 
prospects. 





nel is contemplated. 


BUYS HENRI FOODS, INC. 

New York, N. Y. — The Airline 
Foods Corp., New York, has pur- 
chased the business and assets of 
Henri Foods, Inc., manufacturers of 
the Henri brand spaghetti dinner and 
spaghetti sauces. The plant and of- 
fices of the Henri firm are located at 
44-14 Astoria Blvd., L. I. C., N. Y. 
No change in management or person- 
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* News of the Baking Industry n 





10 Named to Planning Group 
for Baking Promotion Drive 


Chicago, Ill—The executive com- 
mittee of the American Bakers As- 
sociation has appointed, with the 
approval of the program policy com- 
mittee, 10 members of the planning 
committee for the forthcoming bak- 
ing industry promotional program. 
Names of the appointees are being 
withheld until the personnel of the 
complete planning committee is an- 
nounced. 

The planning committee for indus- 
try promotional program will con- 
sist of not more than 20 members 
who will represent all branches and 
products of the baking industry. This 
is the group which will direct devel- 
opment and administration of the 
overall campaign. 

In announcing that 10 men in 
the industry have agreed to accept 
the heavy responsibilities of plan- 
ning committee membership, ABA al- 
so pointed out that the recent ap- 
pointees are from widely separated 
sections of the country. Six are 
from the central states, three are 
from the eastern states and one is 
from the West Coast. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chair- 
man, has further announced that com- 
plete. membership of the planning 
committee will be disclosed in the 
near future. 


Entire Roster Soon 


“As soon as possible,” Mr. Zins- 
master said, “we will publish the 
entire planning committee roster. In 
its desire to place on the planning 
committee those who will best serve 
the interests of every member of our 
industry, ABA’s executive committee 
is weighing very carefully the quali- 
fications of each man considered. We 
want to be absolutely certain that 
the planning committee is made up 
of men alert to and sincerely inter- 
ested in the problems which bakers 
face in different sections of the coun- 
try, as well as the problems peculiar 
to various branches of the industry. 
We are going to make sure also that 
the men named to this vital group 
have had wide experience in sales, 
merchandising and advertising, along 
with years of experience in the bak- 
ing industry.” 

The baking industry promotional 
program planning committee will 
work very closely with C. P. Binner, 
ABA president, and his staff. The 
committee will weigh all expenditures 
in the light of the individual baker’s 
best interests, the ABA has an- 
nounced. 


Plan to Be Presented 


Upon completion of the planning 
committee membership, it has been 
announced, Mr. Binner will present 
to the group his recommended four- 
part outline of the baking industry 
promotional program. Approval of 
President Binner’s outline by the 
planning committee will result in 
the real beginning of concerted pro- 
motional program action. 

At its first meeting the planning 
committee also will select an ad- 
vertising agency and a public rela- 


tions counsel to work in collabora- 
tion with ABA’s headquarters pro- 
motion staff. In addition, the plan- 
ning committee will appoint a smaller 
committee, the program committee. 
This smaller group will meet fre- 
quently to carry out instructions of 
the larger planning committee. 

“It is our desire to make progress 
as rapidly as possible in this pre- 
liminary work of the baking indus- 
try promotional program,” Mr. Zins- 
master declared. “But remember, 
we’ve got a tremendous commodity 
selling job to do. I know that every- 
one in the baking industry will see 
the wisdom of our early care when 
results begin to show in the form of 
greater public appreciation and de- 
mand for all bakery items.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO GROUP DISCUSSES 
DECREASING SALES VOLUME 


Chicago, Ill—‘“‘What Can the Bak- 
er Do to Stem the Trend of Decreas- 
ing Sales?” was the subject for dis- 
cussion at the second “dough-mixers” 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago here May 8. 

Frankie Trochim, manager of the 
P. G. Baking Co., Chicago, was chair- 
man of the meeting, while Arthur 
Luxem, general manager of the H. 
Piper Co., Chicago, spoke from the 
wholesale point of view and Charles 
Riley, owner of Maier’s and Riley’s 
bakeries, Chicago, pointed out the re- 
tail point of view on the subject. 

Mr. Trochim pointed out that in 
combination with the trend of de- 
creasing sales was the fact that shop 
costs, ingredient costs, transportation 
and other overhead costs were still 
advancing. 

Mr. Luxem based his remarks on 
the importance of salesmanship and 
merchandising. 

“One of the best cures for direct 
sales action,” he said, “is to check 
up on sales forces and complete in- 
ventories of customers both present 
and potential.” 

Mr. Riley based his remarks on the 
fact that quality was the most im- 
portant factor in stemming the trend 
of decreasing sales. He said that the 
lack of quality in ingredients during 
the war and too much output for the 
capacity of most bakers had caused 
the housewife to turn away from 
bakery products. He urged that the 
best ingredients and the right per- 
centage of ingredients be used in 
every product regardless of profit. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
DEFERS EXPANSION PLANS 


New York, N. Y.—The expansion 
program of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has been deferred because of current 
high prices, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by James S. Adams, pres- 
ident. He told stockholders at the 
annual meeting recently that the 
company would (1) eliminate some 
items and defer others in its $13,000,- 
000 capital expenditure program for 
1947-48 as they “cannot pay out” at 














the present level of building wages 
and costs; (2) defer plans to enter 
grocery stores in two test markets 
with a frozen vegetable line, because 
of the general demoralization result- 
ing from too rapid expansion in that 
industry; (3) defer introduction of a 
number of new products now on sale 
in small test markets until the decline 
in raw material prices warrants their 
introduction, and (4) curtail addition- 
al production of frozen eggs because 
of recent increases in egg prices. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. REGIS OPENS NEW 
OFFICE IN LOUISVILLE 


New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Sales Corp. New York, has announced 
the opening of a multiwall paper bag 
sales office in Louisville, Ky., under 
the supervision of Charles C. Keefer. 

This office, operating within the 
central sales district which has its 
headquarters in Chicago, brings to 
22 the number of offices which St. 
Regis maintains throughout the coun- 
try for the sale of heavy duty paper 
bags to the rock products, food, feed, 
chemical and fertilizer industries. 
The Louisville office will be located 
at 318 Martin Brown Building. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PURITY ANNOUNCES INCOME 
Chicago, Ill. — Purity Bakeries 

Corp., for the 16 weeks ended April 

19, 1947, has reported consolidated 

net income of $960,909, after inter- 

est, depreciation, federal taxes, all 
other charges and deduction for 
minority interest. This net income 

amounts to $1.19 per share on 805,- 

045 shares of common stock out- 

standing, and compares with net in- 

come of $930,672, or $1.17 per share 
for the first 16 weeks of 1946 on the 

793,026 shares then outstanding in the 

hands of the public. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MISS McGOUGH TO HEAD 
McGOUGH BAKERIES CORP. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Miss Helen Mc- 
Gough has been named president of 
the McGough Bakeries Corp. She 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of her father, Thomas A. Mc- 
Gough. 

Miss McGough has been associated 
with her father in business 18 years. 
She has served as buyer and adver- 
tising manager of the corporation. 

The board of directors at a meet- 
ing here named William P. McGough, 
son of the late Mr. McGough, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the corporation. 

Mr. McGough was graduated from 
the University of Alabama Law 
School in 1936 and was a practicing 
attorney in Birmingham until he 
joined the Army in 1941. His wartime 
service included three and one half 
years in counter-intelligence work in 
Iceland, England and Germany. In 
January, 1946, he gave up his legal 
practice to enter business with his 
father. He is a member of the Rotary 
Club and the Alabama Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Joseph M. McGough, another son, 
will continue as vice president and 
general manager of the Montgomery 
and Selma plants. He resides at 
Montgomery. ; 

Miss McGough has announced that 
no changes would be made in the 
operation of the business. 




















Continued Controls 
on Exports, Imports 
Advocated by ABA 


Washington, D. C.—The American 
Bakers Association has joined with 
the milling industry in advocating 
continuation of export and import 
controls over flour, grains and fats 
and oils for another year, according 
to Joseph Creed, Washington repre- 
sentative for ABA. 

Mr. Creed, representing ABA in 
writing Congressman Paul Shafer of 
Michigan, who introduced HR 3049 to 
extend these controls until June 30, 
1948, urged the approval of this 
measure, He called attention to the 
protection which allocation controls 
over grains give to our domestic sup- 
plies which might otherwise be 
drained off to a dangerously low 
level if foreign buyers were given 
unchecked access to our stocks. 

The House armed services commit- 
tee has ordered the subcommittee to 
reopen hearings on export controls. 

Hearings on the extension of ex- 
port controls are being taken up by 
a subcommittee of the Senate 
judiciary committee this week al- 
though no legislation has been intro- 
duced. Government witnesses are 
scheduled to start the Senate hear- 
ings. 

Senator Eastland, at the hearing 
session on May 13, offered an amend- 
ment to the House proposal which 
would virtually end allocation con- 
trols over grains at once. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 
WILL HOLD SPRING PARTY 


New York, N. Y. — The Bakers 
Club, will hold its annual spring par- 
ty in its own rooms at the Hotel Shel- 
ton on June 3. Festivities will start 
at 7:30 p.m. and following the cock- 
tail hour a buffet of roast turkey, ham 
and beef will be served. Charles P. 
Oliver is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, which is making 
gala plans for the day. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW MIXING PRINCIPLE 

New York, N. Y.—The new mixing 
principle, ‘‘Variable Ratio,” will be 
demonstrated to food technologists in 
conjunction with the “AMF Glen 160 
Mixer” at the annual meeting of 
Food Technologists in Boston, June 
1-4, according to announcement by 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
manufacturers of “Glen” mixers. 
“Variable Ratio” is the means by 
which the ratio of beater speed to 
head speed may be varied in accord- 
ance with any required needs, the 
company said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EKCO HEAD RESIGNS 

Chicago, Ill.—Lee B. Thomas has 
announced his resignation as presi- 
dent and a director of Ekco Products 
Co. Arthur Keating, chairman of the 
board of directors, stated that the 
resignation of Mr. Thomas had been 
accepted “with the greatest regret by 
himself and the board,” and that he, 
Mr. Keating, has been elected presi- 
dent. No action has been taken to 
fill the vacancy on the board. 
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Economic Survey 
Group to Probe 
Industry, Ideas 


Washington, D. C.—The joint Sen- 
ate-House Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has completed its first 
questionnaire which will be sent to 
some 600 leaders in industry, trade, 
finance, agriculture, and labor to ob- 
tain information on the present eco- 
nomic situation in the United States. 

Five main questions are asked by 
the survey: (1) how do you expect 
the second half of 1947 to compare 
with the second half of 19467 (2) 
what changes do you expect to oc- 
cur between the present date and 
Dec. 31, 1947? (3) what do you 
think rent ceilings should be? (4) 
what type of federal encouragement 
should be given to housing construc- 
tion? (5) how long should the fed- 
eral support of farm products prices 
be maintained? 

Each of these categories of ques- 
tions is broken down into more de- 
taiied queries on costs, consumption, 
sales, etc. Under the farm price sec- 
tion, the questionnaire is designed to 
find out whether the nation’s leaders 
believe support prices should be main- 
tained indefinitely or until expiration 
of the Steagall period, or whether 
they should be reduced or eliminated 
immediately. Individuals or com- 
panies filling out the questionnaire 
are requested to give reasons for the 
stand that they may take on the sup- 
port price problem. : 

This section on price supports will 
probably be watched closely by con- 
gressional leaders. After several 
weeks of hearings by the House Agri- 
culture Committee on possible post- 
war farm legislation, it is apparent 
that both Democratic and Republican 
members of the group wish to see 
support prices made a permanent 
part of United States farm policy. 
By direct statements and inference 
these congressmen have signified 
their firm belief in support prices for 
the farmer to correspond with mini- 
mum wages for city workers. 

Farm group witnesses appearing 
before the committee have also as- 
serted their belief in the continued 
need for support prices. On the oth- 
er side of the picture, Robert C. 
Woodworth, chairman of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, recently told 
the group that his organization be- 
lieves there is danger in indefinite ex- 
tension of this system. 

Cc. W. Kitchen, executive vice 
president of the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, although 
testifying before the committee in 
the interest of the vegetable produc- 
ers offered a plan that probably could 
be extended to other agricultural 
commodities. The value of acreage 
control alone is doubtful, and price 
Support at 90% of parity for pota- 
toes with an open end on production 
is unsound, Mr. Kitchen stated. 

Instead he suggested the use of 
marketing agreements for the potato 
crop with seasonal producing areas 
operating under the same agreement 
and order. The plan would probably 
call for three general agreements 
covering early, intermediate, and late 
crops. The agreements would be 
voted upon as a unit rather than by 
States, and should the .agreement 
fail to carry, prices then would be 
Supported at some point substantial- 
ly below what would otherwise be the 
Support price. Mr. Kitchen men- 
toned 50% as a possibility. 

For example,” he explained, “all 
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producers of early potatoes should 
have an opportunity to vote on a pro- 
posed agreement for early potatoes, 
and it should operate in all early po- 
tato producing states if two thirds of 
all producers voting favor it, even 
though it may not be approved in one 
or more states.” 

Mr. Kitchen told the committee 
that he believed such an arrangement 
would provide an incentive for the 
industry to help itself, and at the 
same time would be consistent with 
the principle established in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act limiting 
loans to nonco-operators to 60% of 
those grarited to co-operators. 

The present questionnaire will be 
followed later by a second survey 
which will be more analytical, ac- 
cording to the economic committee. 
It will deal with the basic principles 
which should guide both industry and 


government in formulating public 
and private policy to promote a high 
and stable level of productive ac- 
tivity. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$200,000,000 INCREASE 
IN BRITISH SUBSIDIES 
London, England. — During his 
budget speech recently Mr. Dalton, 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said that he estimated the 
total cost-of-living subsidies at £425,- 
000,000 ($1,700,000,000), of which 
£392,000,000 ($1,568,000,000) is for 
subsidies to food prices, and £33,000,- 
000 ($132,000,000) is for subsidies to 
prices for utility clothing and foot- 
wear. He pointed out that the Min- 
istry of Food estimate showed an in- 
crease of £50,000,000 ($200,000,000) 
over last year’s expenditure, due to 
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the increase in the cost-of-living sub- 
sidies. 

Commenting on the very formida- 
ble total to which the subsidies had 
grown he thought they had now 
reached a point where very careful 


consideration would have to be given 


as to whether further increases 
could be faced. Up to this point, he 
said, the policy of stabilizing the cost- 
of-living index had been abundantly 
justified. It has helped to stop in- 
flationary pressure from becoming 
an inflationary break-through. It 
had prevented many automatic wage 
and price increases from taking 
place in cases where wages under 
collective agreements were linked 
with the cost of living. Although it 
had become more costly it had re- 
mained practical but now the time 
had come to pause and review it 
afresh. 
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Pioneers in the dress print bag, Percy Kent introduced an innovation in cotton bags that appeals to 


Mrs. America’s thrift impulse. And the country over, she’s buying the products and the brands that are packed 


in re-usable P/K Bags. Whether your product is sugar or soap flakes—flour, feed, or seed—take note of 


the fact that millions of dollars worth of products pass over retail counters each year because the buyer 


wants the Ken-Print Bags in which they are packed. In them she has the “makings” of things she 


wants—clothing for the family—dress-ups for the house. 


P/K Bags may fit your sales pattern, too. Write us for suggestions on packaging your product 


in lively patterns and colors. 
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Long-Range Factors in Milling 


Chicago, Ill.—In what some of his 
hearers described as a piece of “in- 
dustrial statesmanship,” and what 
others said was a specimen of “schol- 
larly research,” Atherton Bean, vice 
president of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, forecast for the 
Millers National Federation, at its 
annual meeting here last week, the 
industry’s near and long-range flour 
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Sustained Consumption, Growth 
in Population, Held Favorable 


production possibilities. Viewing as 
certain, under continuation of export 
controls, another tremendous export 
grind in the 1947-1948 crop year, Mr. 
Bean looked for a drop, after that, to 
a 236,500,000-sack output by 1950— 
of which 16,500,000 sacks would be 
for export and 220,000,000 sacks do- 
mestic. This compares with the low 
prewar production of 184,585,000 
sacks in 1933-1934. Exports in the 
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CLARK STREET 
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low prewar yéar 1935 were 6,476,000 
sacks. 

Growth of population and a per 
capita consumption sustained at not 
less than the domestic usage of the 
years immediately preceding the war 
are depended upon to insure a great- 
ly increased domestic consumption. 

“The size of our market,” said Mr. 
Bean, “is expanding. The population, 
which was 130,000,000 in 1940, by 
1946 had jumped to 141,000,000. And 
it is still growing at a rate between 
1,350,000 and 1,500,000 per year. By 
1950 we should be catering to 146,- 
000,000 people. 

“If we can maintain per capita 
consumption we should sell 1,900,000 
bags more each year in our own mar- 
ket, and for every pound we can in- 
crease that per capita consumption 
our demand increases by another 1,- 
400,000 bags.” 


The Per Capita Skid 


Mr. Bean retold the doleful story 
of the skid of per capita flour con- 
sumption from the 220 Ibs of the 
early 1900’s to the 176 lbs of the 
20’s and the 154 lbs of the middle 
30’s. The war period, he said, brought 
a fortunate reversal of that trend. 
It rose to 157 lbs in 1942 and to 164 
lbs in 1945. Then 1946 brought 
80% extraction. 

“Amidst the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth that accompanied that fi- 
asco,” commented Mr. Bean, “often 
arose the horrendous thought that 
consumption was again being put on 
the skids. I remember hearing the 
figures of 148 to 149 Ibs per capita 
consumption being used for 1946 with 
the ominous reminder that that might 
be the pattern. The danger was 
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there all right. But fortunately the 
combined skills of the miller, the 
baker and the home economist were 
sufficient to prevent a collapse o? 
consumption in those six harrowing 
months. 

“The figures for this period are 
interesting. Apparent consumption 
for calendar year 1946 was 157 lbs 
per capita—not 148. Bakers’ flour 
stocks were reduced greatly by July 
1, 1946, and general opinion is that 
they had probably not been rebuilt 
by Dec. 31. Therefore an estimate 
based on the 18 months from Jan. 1 
1946, to June 30, 1947, may be more 
nearly accurate.” 

Assuming production at the rate 
of 26,000,000 sacks per month for 
April-May-June, 1947, and exports at 
the level of present allocations, \r. 
Bean concludes that apparent do- 
mestic consumption will be 341,(0,- 
000 sacks in the 18 months, or an 
annual rate of 227,000,000 sacks, 
This indicates to him a per ca»ita 
consumption of about 161 lbs. 


159 Lbs Possible 

As for 1948, 1949 and 1950, when 
all other foods will be availab}: in 
abundance and with the indusiry’s 
great advertising offensive getiing 
under way, Mr. Bean thinks it is 
not unreasonable to consider the 
prewar 154 lbs as a “minimum rea- 
sonable guess” and 159 lbs as a 
“maximum reasonable guess.” ‘hat 
should insure a domestic marke: at 
between 217,000,000 and 225,000,000 
sacks in 1947 and between 225,()00,- 
000 and 232,000,000 in 1950. 

“Domestic consumption at the low 
point of the early 30’s,” Mr. Bean 
told the convention, “averaged 197,- 
000,000 sacks. The change to 220,- 
000,000 or more is of tremendous im- 
portance. If our long-term comrnit- 
tee can drive that consumption to 
230,000,000 or higher by 1950, our 
future should be bright—with the 
degree of brightness depending upon 
our export market. Our domestic 
market will enable us to run at 73% 
of capacity in terms of a calculated 
maximum of 300,000,000 sacks per an- 
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num or 63% in terms of the Bureau 
of Census capacity figures. So we 
have lots of capacity—80,000,000 
sacks per annum—available for our 
friends abroad. 

“American millers in théir wildest 
dreams probably never contemplated 
an export market of 80,000,000 sacks 
until this year. The largest exports 
ever attained in any calendar year 
were 52,000,000 in 1919; 1945, with 
its heavy run, only resulted in a total 
export of 49,000,000 sacks. But in 
the first three months of 1947 ac- 
tual exports from the United States 
were 22,500,000 sacks, an annual rate 
of 90,000,000 sacks, or 80% above 
the 1945 level. 


A Golden Age 


“My guess is that we will for 
many, many years look back on this 
first quarter of 1947 as the Golden 
Age of milling and that, while the 
export business will probably remain 
good for the 1947-48 crop year, it is 
a reasonable guess that things are 
going to be a. little slower in the 
coming months. 

“At this point I want to inter- 
ject a thought which must be con- 
sidered whenever a miller thinks of 
world food demand. First, there is a 
demand for food and it is sure to be 
enormous for several years. Second, 
there is a demand for wheat, and 
that, too, will remain large for a 
year or two. Then, third—and very 
much third—there is a demand for 
flour. Wheat demand is not flour 
demand. You must keep constantly 
in mind the fact that you are a proc- 
essor and that by and large the 
foreign countries to whom you sell 
not only have milling industries of 
their own that are strenuously in- 
sisting that they be kept going but 
also that there are economic fac- 
tors of compelling force working 
against you and in favor of the ex- 
porter of the raw product. 

“Almost every country in the 
world is short of exchange, particu- 
larly dollars. All save possibly Eng- 
land have more than adequate man- 
power and a more than adequate 
flour milling industry. It is well 
known, but not widely appreciated, 
that the so-called ‘claimant’ coun- 
tries have been continually pushing 
our allocation authorities to give 
them more wheat and less flour. The 
reasons are obvious. If they get 
wheat, they save dollars, for the proc- 
essing cost is in their currencies. 
They get more food because instead 
of milling at 72%, they mill at 80, 
85 or 90% extraction. And remem- 
ber that these food allocations are 
made in terms of tons of wheat. 


No 80% Danger 


“There has been a great deal of 
criticism of our governmental au- 
thorities for their decision to permit 
the claimant countries to ask for 
80% or higher extraction flour when 
taking their wheat equivalent alloca- 
tions. That criticism has been on 
two grounds: first, that this might 
be the entering wedge for re-imposi- 
tion of the 80% extraction order on 
the United States. Second, that it 
places an undue hardship on the 
small mill or, to put it the other 
way, it gives an undue advantage 
to the multiple unit mill or milling 
company because of the trouble and 
expense involved in changing from 
regular extraction to 80% or higher 
extraction. 

“As for the first, I can but give 
you my own opinion, which is the 
result of having discussed this prob- 
lem specifically with a good many 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


% M. "QaiLTOn, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


_ St. — 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Bakery Sales Volume Reported Down 





NATIONWIDE SURVEY SHOWS 
AVERAGE DECLINE OF 5-20% 


Greatest Decrease Reported in Sweet Goods and Specialty 
Products—Rising Consumer Resistance to 
Higher Food Prices Cited 


An average decline in sales of bak- 
ery products of from 5 to 20% is in- 
dicated by reports from various sec- 
tions of the country. The decline in 
sales volume appears to be some- 
what more than normal for this time 
of year and most frequent reason 
given for the decline is a rising con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices for 
food products. 

Sales in some areas are reported to 
have declined up to 30%, while in 
some major sections, notably the Chi- 
cago area, sales volume is reported 
to be holding steady. 

The greatest decline in sales volume 
is reported in sweet goods and spe- 
cialty products. 

In manufacturing centers it is re- 
ported that consumers are becoming 
more economy-minded as the take- 
home pay of industrial workers de- 
clines due to less overtime and be- 
cause of plant layoffs. 

No appreciable increase in home 
baking of baked products is reported, 
however, as it is noted that sales of 
family flour to housewives have not 
increased and in some cases have de- 
clined. 

Spot reports from various sections 
of the country follow: 


New York 


Chain bakers in the New York City 
area report no general downward 
trend in bread consumption because 
of price advances. There is some re- 
duction resulting from the general 
buying swing toward super markets 
which cuts in on independent grocery 
trade, but executives do not feel that 
this results from price changes. 

Medium size bakers’ reports on 
sales volume vary from no change at 
all to a decrease of about 10% from 
last year. They blame the agitation 
in radio and press for buyer resist- 
ance. 

Small bakers have felt price ad- 
vances seriously and their sales are 
off 20 to 25%, particularly where they 
make quality sweet goods. 

In such semi-luxury items as sweet 
goods bakers report that consump- 
tion of the cheaper items follows em- 
ployment trends. In areas like New 
York where employment holds fairly 
steady, buying has been maintained 
and business has not suffered except 
where 5¢ items have gone to 6¢ and 
7¢. Here sales have been decidedly 
affected. Bakers of cheaper merchan- 
dise have found that their sales have 
held up proportionately as well or 
better than the general super mar- 
ket averages. 


Buffalo 


Retail bakery sales at Buffalo have 
declined on the average of 10% in re- 
cent weeks and bakers attribute the 
drop both to higher prices and to the 
fact that take-home pay is declining 
in some industrial plants. 

Bakers say that plant workers are 


not getting as much overtime as they 
were a few months back and this is 
being reflected in more cautious buy- 
ing on the part of housewives. Women 
now are asking about prices in bakery 
shops whereas previously they merely 
pointed to an item and said, “Wrap 
it up.” 

Bakers report they still have the 
same number of customers in their 
shops but the average purchase is not 
as large as it was. More expensive 
goods are suffering particularly under 
the “retrenchment” program of house- 
wives. Bakers also note that house- 
wives are shopping about to secure 
lower prices in baked goods. 


Cleveland 


Bakery product sales in the Cleve- 
land area are reported to have de- 
clined from 20 to 30% in the past 
three weeks. The greater part of 
the loss of business has been in sweet 
goods. 

Observers report that the main rea- 
son for the decline in consumer buy- 
ing appears to be the reduction in 
overtime compensation for workers. 
Consequently, they report, the work- 
ing people, who in the past have been 
able to purchase 70c layer cakes sev- 
eral times a week, are now buying 
a cake once a week to serve their 
families on week-ends. 

There has been no appreciable in- 
crease in home baking, however, it 
is estimated. The sale of bread and 
cake flour to the housewife is about 
as small as it has been any time dur- 
ing the past four months. 


Detroit 


A baking industry spokesman in 
Detroit reports that sales of bakery 
products are off generally from 20 to 
25% in the Detroit area. 

Samuel Harris, bakery proprietor 
and president of the Retail Bakers 
Association of Detroit, speaking for 
his group of some 85 members states, 
“Although I too have heard reports 
that sales are off up to 30%, I re- 
cently made several visits to bakeries 
and talked with owners and their 
sales have dropped from about 10 to 
15%. They feel that this is definite- 
ly due to buyers’ resistance and 
that the condition will remain until 
prices are lowered.” 

The sales head of a large Detroit 
manufacturing and retailing bakery 
said that their stores had not felt 
any noticeable drop as yet. 


Pittsburgh 


Declining bread sales in the Pitts- 
burgh area averaged only 5% in the 
past three months and are now ap- 
pearing to climb again to erase this 
loss. Retail bread trade shows little 
losses but restaurant bread trade is 
off 10% and loud complaint is heard 
here from restaurant owners who 
state people are not eating out be- 
cause of high food prices. 





Sale of pastry and all sweet aa 
is down 15% the past three months 
with the exception of Easter week, 
which was a good week for sweet 
goods sales. The tendency is to buy 
half a layer cake now and all sales 
in sweet goods show reduced volume 
to individual buyers. Several retail 
bakers who have not increased the 
price of sweet goods and who have 
used this fact to build good will re- 
port increased sales. 

“The public is counting pennies 
again,” bakers state. 

They link reduced sales volume to 
the many strikes prevailing in this en- 
tire area. 

In West Virginia, bakery sales are 
reported to be down 20%. It is stated 
that cars are not available for haul- 
ing coal and miners are not working 
full time, hence buying less of all 
bakery products. Both bread and 
sweet goods sales show an average 
of 20% decline. 


Atlanta 


With very few exceptions, almost 
limited to one company, bakers in the 
Atlanta area report a slowing up in 
demand for their products, estimates 
running anywhere from 5% to 30% 
off. It is hard to put a finger on 
the cause unless it is housewife re- 
sistance brought about from reading 
President Truman’s urgent plea for 
lower prices in the daily press, ob- 
servers report. 

In the immediate Atlanta area it 
cannot be due to advance in price 
of the loaf because prices have not 
been advanced in spite of the greater 
production costs. At the same time, 
and regardless of the fact that prices 
are the same, housewives are asking, 
“Why can’t bread prices be reduced?” 
This is proof, according to bakers and 
mill representatives, that the gener- 
al public has little conception of facts 
beyond picking up a loaf and “squeez- 
ing” it to be sure it is fresh. 

Consumers have not turned to in- 
creased home baking unless it is to 


bake more corn bread, because the 
sale of family flour and packaged 
goods is sharply off. 


Chicago 


Chicago wholesale bakers are very 
much encouraged over sales of bread 
and other bakery products. Most of 
them report sales as holding up very 
well and a few say sales have in- 
creased during the past few weeks. 
They say this may be attributed to 
advertising and more aggressive sell- 
ing. Only a few wholesale bakers 
said sales had decreased, one report- 
ing a drop of about 10%. 

Many retail bakers in Chicago have 
felt a slight falling off in their sales. 
This is especially true in manufac- 
turing districts. Some retailers ad- 
vanced prices too rapidly and this 
caused some falling off. 

In suburban localities some retail 
bakers have noticed an -increase in 
their sales. One prominent retailer 
reports an increase of 20%. Individ- 
ual sales are larger but customers are 
less in number. He explains that this 
is due to more goods being available 
now, and housewives do not have to 
rush out each day to buy their needs. 
Now they do not buy so often, but 
purchases are larger. 


Milwaukee 


Although there was the usual sea- 
sonal decline in bakery goods sales 
following Easter, the 10 to 15% de- 
cline noted at that time has since 
been almost entirely recovered by 
Milwaukee bakers, according to esti- 
mates by Fred Laufenburg, secretary, 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc. 

He notes, however, that in some 
sections of the state, especially in 
northern Wisconin, the recovery has 
been slow, with many operators still 
reporting their sales volume up to 
10% lower than prior to Easter. 

The declines, Mr. Laufenburg noted, 
were this year only slightly greater 
than normal, with no apparent rea- 
son for the raise, other than a refiec- 











MINNESOTA ALLIES—Current officers and directors of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry are directing preparations for allied 
co-operation in the annual convention of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota scheduled to be held in St. Paul May 19-20. Left to right, they are: 
H. L. Kevern, Swift & Co; W. C. Jenks, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vice presi- 
dent; L. T. Blom, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., president; R. M. Bates, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., secretary-treasurer; Harold Nelson, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries; Bert Maas, Maas-Keefe Co.,.and E. W. Fierke, General Mills, 
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tion of the general buyer resistance 
being noted in retail fields generally. 

Consumer interest, it is noted, has 
been general among the varied types 
of bakery products made by retailers 
and wholesalers as well. Cakes and 
other higher sugar content products 
have become more plentiful with the 
increase in sugar allotments, and the 
public, through its acceptance of 
these fancier type goods, apparently 
had been awaiting the return of such 
baked goods on a more liberal: basis 
than during the war years. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Bakery product sales in the Twin 
Cities area have been on the down- 
grade and reports of declining sales 
have been received from many in- 
terior points throughout the Upper 
Midwest. Hardest hit are sales of 
sweet goods, estimated to have 
dropped off from 15 to 20%. Bread 
sales are estimated ‘by observers to 
have fallen off from 10 to 15%. 

Trade spokesmen looking for rea- 
sons for the decline are citing the 
facts that the consumer is becoming 
more economy minded and at the 
same time is receiving larger allot- 
ments of sugar for use in home bak- 
ing. Recent. heavy layoffs by Twin 
Cities manufacturing firms are also 
pointed out in explaining the drop in 
sales volume. 

Twin Cities wholesalers are by no 
means unanimous in their reports as 
to business, except in one respect. 
They all agree that bread sales fell 
off rather alarmingly two to three 
weeks back, but some say that they 
are back again to normal while oth- 
ers still complain. There is no ques- 
tion but that buyers are becoming 
more particular and want value for 
the money they spend. But they seem 
to realize that aside from a few spe- 
cialty lines, bakery products in gen- 
eral have not advanced in price as 
have other food items. 

One bakery manager expressed 
himself as gratified that bread sales 
have held up as well as they have. 


Des Moines 


Bakers in the Des Moines area esti- 
mate that bread sales are off from 
12% to 15%, as compared with sales 
of a year ago. However, they said 
the trend has been stationary for the 
last three weeks. They feel that the 
decline here is not as serious as it is 
in most other sections of the country. 

Cookie and cracker sales here are 
down from 10 to 15%, it was reported. 


Oklahoma City 


Most bakers in the Oklahoma City 
area have reported a 10 to 20% de- 
cline in bakery product sales, al- 
though some bakers are reporting 
sales holding up satisfactorily. Harry 
S. Alexander, president of the Okla- 
home Bakers Association, reported 
that his bakery, a wholesale and re- 
tail firm, was actually selling more 
poundage at present than previously. 


Denver 


The decline in bakery sales is not 
particularly marked in the Denver 
area at this time, according to results 
of a survey, 

Many bakers polled stated that 
there was no sharp fall-off in sales 
Volume and no abnormal trend. Al- 
though a few did indicate minor.sales 
slumps, most bakers questioned felt 
things quite normal for the times. 


Kansas City 


Bakery business in the Kansas City 
area is off around 15% from a year 


ago as an average of all types of bak- 
ers, the major part of the drop oc- 
curring in April, but the decline in 
sales is by no means unanimous with 
all companies. Probably the hardest 
hit is the smaller retail baker whose 
volume is down 15 to 20% and in 
some extremes as much as 25%. 

This decline may be attributed to 
a form of buyers’ strike as a result 
of the current high costs of most 
foods. 

Specialties and sweet goods ac- 
count for the main portion’ of the 
drop in volume, because the home- 
maker apparently is buying these 
items with more caution. House-to- 
house sales are off about 10%, the 
decrease again being caused princi- 
pally by reduced sales of sweet goods. 
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Wholesale bakers report that their 
volume is holding up fairly well and 
in some cases is good. In general, the 
over-all gain to the baker is still sub- 
stantial when compared with prewar 
volume. 


Portland, Ore. 


Bakery sales in the Portland, Ore- 
gon, area are estimated by industry 
spokesmen to be down 10%, with in- 
dividual shops, particularly in down- 
town shopping centers, reporting de- 
creases as high as 20%. 

“We've had some pretty poor Sat- 
urdays,’”’ commented one owner, who 
opined it was part of a general hold- 
ing off of buying in all lines. 

Some shops regarded the decline 
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as general in all product categories. 
Others noted during the last month 
that cakes were being left if sales 
of them weren’t pushed. This was ex- 
plained as possibly a reflection of Mrs. 
Consumer’s feeling that she now has 
more sugar to “keep house with.” 

Approximately level volume of sales 
but with lower dollar volume was 
noted by others as buyers showed an 
inclination toward smaller, split-doz- 
en purchases. 


Los Angeles 


In the Los Angeles area, bakery 
product sales are reported to be 
down from 5 to 20%. The heaviest 
reduction is reported in products 
other than bread. 
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3k One of a series of advertisements based 
on industrial opportunities in the states 
served by the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Pissniiam being the life-blood of many industries, 
Idaho is particularly fortunate in that respect. World- 
famous for the Idaho potato, it has developed many 


other agricultural activities. Grains, vegetables, fruit... 
cattle and sheep are produced in abundance. Dehydra- 


rich veins of minerals. 


famous primitive area . . 


tion, frozen foods processing, dairying, canning and 
packing are among the state’s flourishing industries. 


For non-agricultural industries, Idaho is endowed with 
Numerous manufacturers of 
stone, clay and glass products have es- 
tablished plants in Idaho. Lumber for 
building and wood products is avail- 
able. Unsurpassed rail transportation 
is provided by Union Pacific. 


As a vacation region, Idaho has a won- 
der-world of its own in Sun Valley... 
year-round sports center... the world 


. and in the 


scenic surroundings of Payette Lake. 


Idaho is a young thriving state, ripe for 
further industrial development. It offers 
good living and working conditions, 


good schools, splendid cultural advan- 


ay sig wes 
| =. #3," 7 
0 tit 


tages... and its energetic citizens assure 
newcomers of a true western welcome. 


sk Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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Long-Range Factors 
(Continued from page 19) A 
hellabar er ae ; L LI * G ” x F AT people who were right at the center | 
of our 80% order of a year ago, that 
80% extraction in the United States 
is as dead a dodo as you can pos. | 
Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal sibly imagine. You can forget it. | 
Ce ; ; “As for the second, I think that | 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators no answer can be made to the fact | 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- that the multiple unit company does | 
Pe i have some slight advantage when it 
mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- comes to selling the longer extraction 66) 
rior milling wheats. flours. But let us look this situation | 
squarely in the face. To whom are | 
we selling these longer extraction | 
+ * flours? To a group of nations who ' 
are desperately in need of conserving ' 
every dollar of their slim foreisn ex. i 
change resources, who are further. | 
© 44 r L L A " A @ G Fe Le more desperately in need of food; | 
and, as I mentioned before, the nation 
M I L L & E L EVA T oO R C Oo a that buys 72% extraction flour gets 
15% fewer pounds of badly-: ceded 
SALINA, KANSAS food than it would have if it were 
able to take wheat and mill it in its | 
own mills. Ak 
“The sale of 80% or longer ex- STi 
traction flours relieves the pr.ssure a 
for substitution of wheat for flour | 
101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Pa te a alga» gern 
; | an 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL profitable export market going to be 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Wye oes SS Se eins: Remcriber 
at every sack of flour, whatever its 
' HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten lille, extraction, that is shipped to a for- 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent fue eign country, relieves the comp«titive 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent MILO “MAIZE pressure here in the United States, 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent and even if you are a miller who 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear BARL )RN does not want to or does noi feel | — 
) CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS FIE ay SE ane that he can afford to take part in Flo 
erate ss RYE—White - Medium - Dark “ this long extraction export business, 
BUFFALO the fact that your competitor in the 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. ’ ced next town or the next state is tak- 
ing that business is bolstering your 


Ash tor delivered at i situation in dealing with your domestic 
Txa customers. It is my opinion that 


& INDUSTRI AL the milling industry should be glad “ 
ransit j to see 80% and longer extraction 
Qa ENTERPRISE : FORT WORTH, TEXA: vs flours moving for export aiere the | 




































































OF DOUGH st STABILITY : Li Large financially importing countries ask for them.” 
. = . oO wu 9 ‘we . Export shipments in the first three 
é Doy I> ~~ bare Rg 4 pemmomed months of 1947 totaled 23,500,000 
holdings sacks, the equivalent of an annual 
La wR y rate of 90,000,000. Heavy demands 
CASH PAID LUCKY continue from Europe, Latin America 
A new development aq for Capital Stock or Assets : and the Far Ray Mr. Bean = 
Susie © when reatl ex- Existing Personnel Normally pointing out that war-torn areas ha 
pee . tal Retained GLUTEN F LOUR not returned to normal production M 
tends fermentation Box 1211, 1474 Broadway oo , mas o 
tolerance. Provides NEW YORK 18, N. Y. bon - ed Roe represen a 
° “ ° ” 4 
ee le pn ton TE Prompt Delivery “You have all read of reports of — 
‘ <a heavy damage to France’s winter 
you a a eqordcugser will stand : Uniform High Quality rate ant in siiemed, ‘Tht 
abuse, write or wire American Ace ae: frantic attempt by the French gov- 
e ( bus 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED FEDERAL MILL, Inc. | [of spring wheat for reseeding * few " 
MILLS COMPANY —A very fine, short, Lockport, N. Y. weeks ago is an indication of how 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA strong patent milled serious they consider their domestic | 
‘ A : wheat situation to be. Italy’s crop 
in one of the West’s w RGA prospects are better than the aver- | 
j _we specialize in age of Europe, but it will be surpris- ff 
66 Gooch "9 est 9 very finest flour mills. designing and engraving ing if she raises more than the 225, 
peeetinen Diese. tet for Millers and the Grain Trade 000,000 bus harvested in 1946, and 
9 ° s imports will probably be heavy again. 
SUPERIOR sehanianaein Holland Engraving Co. | the Netherlands and Belgium sae WIR gua 
af faced the same crop damage that f[ sere 
Q UALITY hit France and the United Kingcom, 
and it is difficult to see how they f 
to Make All Baked Things Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. DOBRY'S BEST can fail to be substantial markets.” ff T 
Better MILLBRS OF roe i Mu 
si High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour BEST OF THE WEST Se “a 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Plain and Selfrising DOBRY FLOUR MILLS. Inc. As for the longer term future, Mr. 
Lincoln, Nebraska LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. yoRGe, GELAMOMA’ Bean reminded his audience, export | a 
2 controls cannot provide business, ior >| 
me there will be sufficient wheat in the ’ = 
WOLCOTT & LI world in the crop year 1948-49, or jf 
“‘Dependable”’ FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF seas eee » Sno at the latest 1949-50, so that present J EF 
For nearly half a Century ARROW MILLS, Inc. Coos! customers can be more choosy as to 
Ceres Proven Flours Geneva, N. Y. cntenge g -y 4 Miovates where they get their food. The pres 2 
WHEAT RYE Weleets, © Linecta sure on their dollar exchange sP- Fr 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. FLOUR Mills At FLOUR | Main Once: KANSAS CITY, MO. plies, he said, will be possibly more 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. Board of Trade Building severe than it is today. Looking at 
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ARNOLD 


ide ove 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


— 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS; MINNESOTA 


‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
peti oo Wheat Flour 
rands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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the export field as it is likely to be 
after 1948, Mr. Bean said: 

“In Latin America, the largest sin- 
gle importer in 1946 was Brazil with 
4,750,000 bags. Brazil has a large 
milling industry of its own which in 
recent years has produced as much 
as 18,000,000 bags. Brazil is nation- 
alistically minded and I would expect 
that within a very few years, there 
would be additional plants built so 
that that 18,000,000 sacks produc- 
tion could be expanded by the 30% 
necessary to take care of the 1946 
imports if her consumption remains 
that high. I would not be surprised 
to see Brazil’s imports by three to 
four years from now drop to the 
100,000 to 200,000 bag level of the 
middle 30’s. 

“The next most important market 
in Latin. America is Cuba. Her con- 
sumption has increased appreciably 
in recent years and there is a fair 
chance that with world demand for 
sugar remaining at high levels during 
this intermediate term period, con- 
sumption should remain at wartime 
levels or approximately 4,000,000 
bags. 

“The rest of Latin America is 
increasing rapidly in population and 
with rising per capita income levels 
following improved extraction of 
natural resources and development of 
industrialization, it is not unlikely 
that this market will even rise above 
its 1946 level of 5,000,000 bags. 


The European Picture 


“Every European country with the 
exception of Sweden and Switzerland 
has either been subjected to the ex- 
traordinary devastation of modern 
war or is so poor, like Spain and 
Portugal, that it is going to have to 
husband its dollar resources with 
greatest care. This will almost cer- 
tainly mean that every effort will 
be made to grow on their own soil 
all the food that possibly can be 
grown, and one of the most popular 
crops is wheat. Assuming the avail- 
ability of fertilizer and agricultural 
implements, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that western European domestic 
production, with the exception of 
Germany, should return to levels ap- 
proximately pre-war. That means 
that France, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, 
Finland and the United Kingdom 
will all become self-sufficient in 
wheat. The United Kingdom will 
buy wheat rather than flour abroad 
in order to process it in its own mills, 
aside from what it is likely to take 
from Canada under the wheat agree- 
ment. 

“I might mention that there is 
some rather authoritative disagree- 
ment with the view that Europe can 
become as nearly self-sufficient in 
wheat as she was prewar within 
five years. There are some very 
well-informed people who say that 
on the one hand the destruction in 
Europe is so great that fertilizer will 
not be available, agricultural imple- 
ments will not be available and, on 
the other, that the urban populations 
will no longer permit the excessive 
guaranteed prices for wheat to local 
farmers which were prevalent in 
France, Italy, Germany and other 
European countries before the war. - 

“But regardless of this controversy 
on wheat, there seems to be little 
argument with the contention that 
Europe will return to processing all 
its wheat needs as rapidly as pos- 
sible. My own guess is that what- 
ever happens, we stand to lose all or 
very nearly all of the 24,000,000 
sacks of export business done with 
Europe in 1946 with the possible 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





‘Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCEWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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S FROM i DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








GENTLEMEN, THE ‘LADIES!— 
The number of wives present at last 
week’s convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago is offi- 
cially computed to be 125. This may 
include, but possibly is additional to, 
the daughters and grand-daughters 
referred to by Mr. Bomar, the fed- 
eration’s president, in his pungent 
opening remarks. 

The situation is interesting. A 
few years ago you’d have had diffi- 
culty finding a bonnet in a millers’ 
meeting, and wives were obviously 
at home, attending to the distaff per- 
haps. They were not, at any rate, 
in the convention hotel. Then gradu- 
ally, under the attractive and stimu- 
lating influence of Mrs. Ward Magill, 
Mrs. David Jackman, Mrs. Sydney 
Anderson, Mrs. Carlton McKenzie 
and a very few others, and by exam- 
ple also of the staff and their ladies, 
the number increased. Last year there 
was what might be called a fair- 
sized bevy. And this year there was 
a feminine landslide. 

Is it a feministic movement? Did 
the ladies hear that a good time was 
being had by all, and that they might 
as well count themselves in? There 
are those who whisper that even so 
they wouldn’t have been wearing 
Wallace & Tiernan carnations on 
their lapels and admiring the Wallace 
& Tiernan carnation bouquets on 
their dressers if it hadn’t been such 
a good milling year—such a satisfac- 
torily, indeed whoppingly, profitable 
year. What better way was there to 
whittle down the big kitty? Mr. 
Bomar may have given the whole 
thing away when he advised the ladies 
that mink coats were available at 
the Chicago stores for about the 
price of a car of bran f.o.b. Kansas 
City—sables about double that. 

Since we are believers in cycles, 
however, we have a different slant 
on this mattter. Back in the good 
old days ladies went to millers’ con- 
ventions not in bevies or in mere 
landslides or majorities but in toto. 
The whole family went. The Millers 
National Association, predecessor of 
the federation, used to organize trips 
down the lakes, journeys to Yellow- 
stone, ranch round-ups in Texas. It 
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was taken for granted that the la- 
dies would go along—and they sure 
did, judging from printed rosters 
that show up in the old files. 


While we’re still on the subject of 
attendance, last week’s meeting seems 
to have broken federation records. 
A lot of folks didn’t register, so the 
count isn’t accurate. But Herman 
Steen thinks there must have been 
350 millers present—and that even 
this may be low. There were 610 
guests at the Wallace & Tiernan 
luncheon—that gorgeous affair in the 
Marine dining room of Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, now apparently as much 
of a fixed federation function as the 
federation cocktail hour, which this 
year must have drawn 500 (they 
sounded like 5,000 when the singing 
began). And at the Wednesday lunch- 
eon 367 sat down to hear the elo- 
quent Red Motley—a record figure 
for such a federation affair. Maybe 
adding ’em all up and even making 
subtractions for duplications, etc., 
there may have been a grand total 
of 675. This would include allied 
representatives. 


@ 6 ®@ 


Herman Steen noticed something 
significant about the collection of 
millers facing him at the convention 
sessions. It seemed to him that the 
average age was well below that of 
any similar group of millers in all 
the years he has been associated 
with such people. Herman, anyway, 
is something of a connoisseur in the 
matter of young millers. Remember 
the prewar convention at which he 
lined up sons or other descendants of 
federation members and named the 
whole 75 or 80 of them without error? 
(Herman, by the way, has functioned 
officially at 20 federation conven- 
tions—17 annuals and three specials.) 


& st vt The Twentieth Century Fund, 
a privately-endowed research founda- 
tion, estimates that when noses have 
been fully counted it will be found 
that 12,000,000 (net) were added to 
the population of the United States 
between 1940 and 1950, and that 10,- 
000,000 more will have to be chalked 
up in the fifties. If wheat flour con- 
sumption keeps at the present per 
capita rate of 154 lbs, and if our 
arithmetic is right, by 1960 the 
mouths under those additional mil- 
lions of noses are going to want about 
33,880,000 sacks a year more than the 
mills now are producing. Happy days 
not only are here again, but again 
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and again! 4 J % There’s one sour 
note in the Fund’s report, though. 
Food is found to be the largest item 
in the consumer budget, yet its rela- 
tive importance is declining as living 
standards rise. People eat the same 
number of pounds of food they ate 
in 1909, but the food is better from 
a nutritional standpoint and easier to 
prepare. “Thus,” says the Fund’s 
spokesmen, “the trend favors fruits, 
vegetables and dairy products, as 
against meat, potatoes and bread.” 


After 170 years an annual distribu- 
tion of loaves and. bags of. four to 
200 aged and deserving villagers of 
Cudham, Kent, England, has been 
stopped by the Ministry of Food. 
The distribution was started in April, 
1777, by John Wood, who left money 
to provide the bread and flour. ‘This 
year the villagers will have to go 
without their yearly gifts as the 
Food Ministry has refused to issue 
the necessary bread units. Mightier 
than mortmain is the hand of gov- 
ernment gloved with emergency 
powers. 


Undersized Children 
Underfeeding of children is reflect- 
ed in the lack of normal growth. 
In the area around Athens, Greece, 
boys aged 14 are now 3 in. shorter, 
on the average, than were boys of 
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the same age in the same schools four 
years ago. Similar evidence of defec. 
tive growth exists in Vienna, Prague, 
Warsaw and many other places. 

While, in general, defective growth 
is most evident in the cities, it js 
by no means confined to them. For 
instance, in rural areas devastated by 
the war in Greece and western Yugo- 
slavia, children are now obviously 
undersized. The children most seri- 
ously affected are those in the age 
group 7 to 16. 

It is greatly to be feared that this 
generation of children in Europe will 
not fulfill their normal heritaze of 
stature unless something can be done 
promptly to make up for their past 
lack of sufficient food.—F rom a. bulle- 
tin published by the United N: tions, 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

e@e@ 


Wheat Farm 


Chartreuse and copper, 
Yellow and green,— 

These are the colors 

That liven the scene. 

Off in the distance 

The purpling hills 

Dream of these acres 

That Maytime instills 

With the vigor of growing, 
The valor of wheat. 
“T smell new-baked bread, ma— 
When do we eat?” 


—Helen Maring. 





“At last week’s meeting of the Crick Millers Club,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller mills, “most 


P of the boys were carryin’ on 
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about how folks is buyin’ so little 
flour right now, 


til finally Orie 
Sims let out that he was 
thinkin’ pre tty serious 
about warmin’ up the lit- 
P) tle still he’s had hid away 
sence the end of prohibi- 


Fon busted up the moonshin- 
in’ business. 
‘an’ “said he’d been thinkin’ a mite on 
the same idea, but he allowed ef’n 
Orie’d look into how much he’d have to 


Ernie Huff up 


pay fox bottles an’ corn cob stoppers an’ how scarce paw 
paw juice for colorin’ had got to be, he’d figger likely he’d 
better sweat things out runnin’ his mill ‘till trade picked 


up agin, like it most allus does. 


right,’ said Orie, 
about it.’ ” 


‘Like’s not you might be 


‘but I’ve a mind to keep on thinkin’ 


—R.E.S. 
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their past ae 
a.» bale Manager, the Mennel Milling Co. 
1 tions, 
mergency | 
i EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow- ed to replace obsolete machinery stalling flour bins which will allow That covers the generalities. Now 
' ing article is the text of an address which was a constant source of in- us to have daylight packing, and so I want to return to the specific things 
prepared by Mr. Mennel for delivery festation, power loss, and inefficient get maximum efficiency from our we did to the mill proper. You are 
im at the Flour Mill Sanitation Short milling. We wanted to improve the packing crews. operative millers, and I believe that 
Course held in Indianapolis, Ind., efficiency of flour handling after And we have installed a high speed _ the details of our job will be of in- 
April 25 and 26. The short course packing. And we wanted to make the paper sack packer to make our pack- terest to you and possibly keep you 
was sponsored by District No. 3, As- mill a good place in which to work. ing line faster as well as eliminate awake a little longer. 
sociation of Operative Millers, the Therefore our planning had to be used containers whenever possible. 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- crystallized around these factors. In connection with our packing de- High Speed Sifters Installed 
ciation and the Millers National Fed- Obviously not all of this could be ac- partment, two years ago we installed The sifters we chose are of the high 
eration. complished at one time, so we set and started operating a fumigation speed variety, and are of the simplest, 
¥ ¥ up a priority list for projects. vault. This vault is separated from cleanest construction we could find on 
Bae We had three primary projects for our mill building in a corner of a the market. The machines are all 
ng, } ODERNIZING an old millisin the mill proper which took equal warehouse so that all second-hand metal with the exception of the base 
i) ' some respects very much like priority. We had 18 obsolete sifters bags which are received for packing board, and the sieve frames. There 
— i the complete course given by to replace. We had two ancient mill- our product are fumigated imme-_ is no false bottom in it to catch bugs, 
an exclusive beauty shop. There is a jing separators to replace and we had _ diately to eliminate, in so far as pos- nor is there a box around the sieve 
aring. little face lifting, a little patting out a freight train load of sock dust col- sible, infestation from outside sources. frames to catch dusting. They have 
bulges, and smoothing out wrinkles, jectors to change into cyclones. roller bearings, with the entire drive 
ae remodeling the basic foundations and Interior Given “Cosmetics” unit contained in the middle of the 
Club, finishing up with a new paint job. Packing Department Gets Priority To make the mill a more pleasant machine so that the operator has no 
, ‘most ff The problem that faced us at the In our packing and loading depart- place to work, we are painting it chance of catching fingers in the bal- 
oy Mennel Milling Co. was a little more ments we had also three projects of from roof to basement, using a semi- ance weights. The bearings require 
yan on : complex than an ordinary face-lifting first priority. We mechanized our gloss white on walls, ceilings and only semi-monthly greasing which 
so little ; and beautifying job, however. We _ loading with a flexible conveyor which spouting, gray on machines, alum- . eliminates grease around the machine 
ly Orie — operate a 4,400-sack mill and some runs under its own power into the inum on air trunking, red on danger to catch dust. There is a possible 
he was ' internal surgery was needed in addi- car and allows one man to load 10 points, sprinkler lines and roll bases, maximum of eight separations coming 
ve a tion to the plastic surgery and cos- sacks a minute with about the same with green trimming on the lower out of the machine with no split 
serious metic treatment. amount of work as he used to carry walls and around machine bases and _ sieves. The clothing is put on inserts 
the lit- In order to know what we started three sacks a minute. I know be-_ so forth. We also have put in a new’ which are ‘easily removable and re- 
4 away El with, I will give you a little history cause I have done both. We are in- shower and locker room for the men. (Continued on page 23a) 
ae of the mill itself. The present plant 
prohibi- began to produce flour in August, 
onshin- 1898. In 1941 we replaced our steam 
Juff up ' engine with electric motors. Over the 
A year we had revamped our cleaning 
mite on house somewhat from the original, 
ed ef’n i but the sifters, rolls, purifiers and 
have to reels are the originals. The mill is 
' completely wood spouting throughout. 
ce paw § The building is brick walled, with 
ly he’d ; wooden flooring, and both the milling 
icked J and storage elevators are wooden 
; picKkee § binned. 
1g ht be Modernizing a mill like ours, as you 
-hinkin i can well imagine, called for a lot of 
-R.ES. | preliminary planning. We were for- 
: tunate in getting L. E. McQuillen to 
— join our organization early last year, 
and we immediately started laying 
g-Estab- plans. 
Journals Four Objectives in Mind 
i weee Basically we had four objectives in 
ndustries mind. More flour. Better flour. Cheap- 
er flour, by which we meant per unit RESEARCH COMMITTEE—Above are the members of Co., St. Joseph, Mo; R. K. Durham, Millers National Fed- 
= Newell cost, and last but by no means least, the research committee of the Association of Operative eration, Chicago, Il; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
EASTERN cleaner flour. Strangely enough near- Millers, who took part in the meeting held in Kansas Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
nny Meat 4 ly every item of improvement we City, Mo., April 10 for the purpose of discussing improve- Milling Co., Winona, Minn; Carl Grier, General Mills, 
Building, considered involved all four of these ments in flour mill machinery with representatives of Inc., Chicago, and W. F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
e, London, objectives. manufacturing companies serving the industry. The Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The committee will present its 
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Very generally speaking, we want- 


By D. M. Mennel 





Modernizing an Old Flour Mill 





men in the picture are: George Tesarek, Quaker Oats 


report at the AOM convention in June. 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 


May 13, 1947 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. © Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. . Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. . Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of PRanity and Reliability 
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THE MILLING INDUSTRY OF PERU 


By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Shellen- 
berger, author of this article; is head 
of the milling industry department 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Last summer he was sent on a spe- 
cial mission to Peru by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs at the re- 
quest of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Agriculture. The institute, function- 
ing under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, is empowered to exe- 
cute co-operative agreements with 
other American republics to alleviate 
war-caused food shortages and pro- 
vide measures for continued long- 
term agricultural improvement. This 
article is based upon his observations 
while in Peru. 


¥ ¥ 


history. The social, economic 

and political fortunes of Peru 
have been well nigh as incredible as 
the combination of geographical and 
weather factors which make up a 
country composed of coastal valleys, 
tropical jungles and the tremendous 
heights of the Andean mountains. A 
highly organized society flourished 
in Peru centuries before Columbus 
discovered the Americas. 

The justly famous Inca Empire 
was pre-eminently agricultural al- 
though a few metals were mined 
principally for decorative purposes. 
That farming, the economic founda- 
tion of the Empire, achieved a high 
degree of perfection is evident from 
the remains of the Inca irrigation 
canals and land terraces which can 
be found throughout Peru. 

Little is known definitely regard- 
ing the food processing or dietary 
habits of the people of that highly 
developed civilization. The supposi- 
tion is that the methods of food prep- 
aration were better than those of the 
Peruvian Indian of today. There is 
no evidence, however, that the Inca 
Empire made any contribution to the 
development of methods for convert- 
ing grain into ground meal or flour. 
No doubt the reason for this was 
that the production of flour from 
wheat has always been the chief in- 
centive for developing milling tech- 
niques, and wheat was unknown in 
South America until it was intro- 
duced and acclimatized by the Span- 
iards. 

Grains other than wheat, of course, 
have been ground since pre-historic 
times. In fact, barley was at one 
time more highly prized as an ar- 
ticle of food than wheat. Generally, 
however, history indicates that im- 
proved milling methods have followed 
the expansion of wheat cultivation. 


I ERU has a long and interesting 


Primitive plowing equipment used in Peru 
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Molinera del Peru, Lima, the country’s largest mill 


Wheat, in common with a number 
of other plants and animals intro- 
duced by the Spaniards, did well in 
Peru. This was true even though 
farming yielded first place to mining 
during the period when Peru was a 
colony under Spanish domination. 
Today wheat is grown throughout the 
nation, from the coast area to the 
high mountainous sierra. With this 
range of altitude it is not surprising 
that the wheat harvesting period ex- 
tends through every month from 
April to September. 

Except for cotton and sugar, there 
are no reliable agricultural statis- 
tics for Peru. It is difficult to esti- 
mate grain production because it is 
almost all confined to small irregular 
tracts of land, much of it located on 
incredibly steep mountainsides. Usual- 
ly the farmer does not know the area 
of his land nor the yields of crops 
obtained. The common method of 
discussing grain yields is in terms of 
the seed planted. Thus a farmer will 
state that his returns were 10 times 
the seed planted, but he will not have 
recorded in any convertible units the 
amount of seed used. Consequently, 
the information that is available on 
wheat production and consumption 
is nothing more than conjecture. 


Some wheat is grown under irriga- 
tion, but generally, uwrigated land is 
too valuable for the production of 
other crops to be used economically 


for wheat. The coastal region has 

not been particularly suitable for 

wheat production because of rust 
(Continued on page 18a) 








Harvesting ‘wheat with sickle in mountains 








Winnowing grain in Peru 














Composition 


of the 


Wheat Kernel 


By V. H. Morris, Thelma L. Alexander 
and Elizabeth D. Pascoe** 








is the first of a series of investi- 

gations of the pattern of distri- 
bution of various constituents in the 
wheat kernel. From the standpoint 
of the milling technologist, ash and 
protein are the two constituents of 
most interest. The relatively wide 
variation in ash and protein content 
of different mill streams, the content 
of both constituents rising with the 
amount of break roll action, is well 
known. The two factors to which 
this increase in ash and protein is 
generally attributed are: (1) differen- 
tial distribution or gradients within 
the wheat kernel and (2) incomplete 
separation of bran and germ in mill- 
ing. The relative importance of these 
factors is often vigorously debated 
by milling technologists. . Direct evi- 
dence of a differential distribution of 
protein, however, has already been 
demonstrated by Cobb (1905) work- 
ing in Australia. He dissected indi- 
vidual wheat kernels by hand and 
demonstrated a relatively sharp gra- 
dient in the protein content of endo- 
sperm layers from center to bran 
coat. These results emphasized the 
feasibility of a microdissection tech- 


4 kx work reported in this article 


*Co-operative investigations between the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 


culture, and Department of Agronomy, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment. Station. 

**Senior Chemist, Junior Botanist and 
Assistant Chemist, respectively, Division of 
Cereal Crops and liseases at the Federal 
Soft Wheat Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio. 


nique for studying the distribution of 
such constituents as ash and protein 
in the wheat kernel whereby informa- 
tion applicable to practical milling 
problems might. be obtained. This 
article reports progress in developing 
a technique for dissecting wheat ker- 
nels and some of the preliminary 
analytical data obtained in its appli- 
cation. 


Material and Methods 


The grain samples consisted of one 
variety each of two of the principal 
classes of red winter wheat, namely, 
Tenmarg (hard) and Trumbull (soft). 
In each case composite samples were 
used which consisted of a mixture of 
single samples collected from widely 
separated localities in the hard and 
soft wheat areas, respectively. The 
composite sample of Tenmarq was 
prepared by .selecting an equal num- 
ber of kernels from individual sam- 
ples representing 15 different locali- 
ties and five crops, 1938 to 1942, 
whereas that of Trumbull represent- 
ed 16 localities and the five crop 
years 1938 to 1942. 

The size and shape of the wheat 
kernel, as well as the presence of the 
crease makes hand dissection difficult. 
Since this was in the’nature of a 
preliminary and exploratory study it 
was decided that a center section 
would be sufficiently representative 
and would be less difficult to work 
with than the whole kernel. Such 
sections were obtained by cutting 
across the germ end at the tip of 
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Fig. 1.—Sections of wheat kernels used in the studies and the drills used 


to separate the kernels. 


The sections of the kernels are, from left to 


right: Germ end, center section and brush end. The dental burr drill 


(top) is No. 


drill mounted in a special chuck. 





Y, gauge and the lower drill is a No. 80 wire-gauge twist 
(Magnification about five diameters.) 
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Fig. 2.—A view of the equipment used in obtaining portions of the diffe:- 
ent fractions of the wheat kernels used in the studies. 


A low-power 


binocular microscope aids the operator in drilling the kernels. 


the germ and also cutting off the 
brush end, leaving a center section 
as illustrated in Figure 1A (center). 
The center sections of both varieties 
contained on the average, about 40% 
of the weight of the whole kernel. 

The sections were tempered pre- 
vious to each cutting or drilling op- 
eration by exposing to water vapor 
for 24 to 48 hours. The container 
used for tempering was a desiccator 
in which the usual drying agent was 
replaced by a dish of water. 

In order to hold the center sections 
for dissection, they were first cement- 
ed onto standard glass microscope 
slides, with the crease against the 
slide (Figure 3A).' Methyl metha- 
crylate polymer (“Plexiglas,” Rohm 
and Haas) dissolved in chloroform 
was used as the cementing agent. 
The sections were first attached to 
the slide with a thin layer, and more 
of the cement was then looped over 
the sections. Dissection was done un- 
der a wide field binocular microscope 
with six diameters magnification. The 
first separations were accomplished 
by holding the slide edgewise and 
pressing the drill of the dental elec- 
tric engine (Figure 2) against that 
portion to be removed as shown in 
Figure 3. The drillings were col- 
lected on a square of cellophane be- 
fore transferring them to a screw- 
capped vial. 

The endosperm was separated into 
four fractions (‘‘center endosperm,” 
“cheek endosperm,” “crease endo- 
sperm” and “outer endosperm’’) and 
the bran into two (“crease bran” and 
“outer bran’). The appearance of 
the mounted sections before and after 
stages of dissection is shown in Fig- 


ure 3. The center endosperm was 
secured by drilling a series of holes 
in the center of the endosperm with 
a No. 79 or 80 wire-gauge twist rill 
held in a special chuck (Figure ‘B). 
The endosperm between the iirill 
holes was next removed by moving 
the drill sideways. The next frac- 
tion, “cheek endosperm” was obtained 
by drilling out the endosperm in the 
cheek of the kernel (Figure 3D) with 
a No. % dental burr. Approximately 
the same thickness of endosperm was 
left all the way around the periphery 
next to the bran coat. 

An incision was then made on each 
side of the crease dividing the re- 
mainder of the section into two parts, 
“crease” and “outer” (Figure 3E and 
F). The endosperm of each part was 
then separated from the bran by 
cutting almost to the aleurone layer 
with a sharp scalpel and lightly scrap- 
ing off the endosperm. Microscopic 
examination of the hand-dissected 
bran flakes in comparison with those 
from a commercial mill indicated 
that in both instances the aleurone 
layer remained on the bran coat. 

Some difficulty was encountered in 
making a clean separation between 
the bran and endosperm of the crease 
fraction because of the shape. Since 
one of the objectives of this investi- 
gation was to obtain ash and proicin 
data on pure endosperm, where there 
was any question about the presence 
of bran tissues; the small particies 
were included with the bran frac- 
tion. ‘Thus while the crease bran 
may be diluted slightly with enco- 
sperm, the crease endosperm contains 
no bran. Undissected center sections 
were also analyzed to serve as a 





Table 1—Dry Matter, Ash and Protein Content of Material Dissected From 
Wheat Kernels* 





7-Dry matter—, -—— Ash——. ow Protein 
Item Tenmarq Trumbull Tenmarq Trumbull Tenmargq ‘rum! ll 
#/100 8/100 % % % % 
--—kernels——, 
Center Section 
Endosperm fraction 
GOO oes tcc twcccccevcogies 0.256 0.269 0.29 0.26 8.6 6 
Cheek -080 171 25 21 9.8 2 
Crease -266 .234 -40 47 12.7 10. 
Outer .419 437 .40 -56 14.1 11. 
Center zone ............ 336 -440 28 24 8.9 6.5 
Peripheral zone ........ -685 671 40 53 13.6 10.9 
Total endosperm ....... 1,021 1.111 - .36 42 12,0 9.: 
Bran 
oo eee ere Pree ree 116 -135 5.01 4.46 16.3 13.1 
EE on chet ctcccvesotucecss 135 -165 7.62 6.44 17.1 14. 
(a. ae 261 .300 6.42 5.56 16.7 13.7 
Total dissected section.. 1.272 1.411 1.56 1.51 13.0 10.” 
Wheat kernel : 
CORRES RRTIOD . aids dc in 0s idcves 1.444 1.590 1.30 1.44 12.1 8.4 
Entire kernel .......... 3 4.236 1.54 1.71 12.8 9.7 


*Data on a 14% moisture basis. 


(Figures in hold face type obtained by calculation) 
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Fig. 3.—Successive stages in the dissection of the center section of a 
wheat kernel. (A) Mounted and ready for dissection. (B) and (C) Stages 
in removal of center and endosperm. (D) Kernel after drilling out cheek 
endosperm. (E) Crease, and (F) Outer part prior to separation of endo- 


sperm and bran. 


(Magnification approximately six diameters.) ’ 


cluded in the center fraction was ob- 
tained from that portion of the endo- 
sperm over the crease. Further evi- 
dence was obtained on this point in 
the second phase of the investigation, 
however, and is discussed in a later 
part of this paper. 

The ash content of the endosperm 
as a whole (i.e., of the four endosperm 
fractions) was distinctly lower in 
Tenmarq (0.36%) than in Trumbull 
(0.42%). Although the latter figure 
seems unexpectedly high for a soft 
wheat sample, in this instance it ap- 
pears logical in view of the lower 
whole wheat ash in Tenmarg, 1.54% 
compared with 1.71% for Trumbull, 
and the bran ash of Tenmargq, which 
averaged 0.86 percentage points high- 
er than in Trumbull. 


Protein Low in Center 


The lowest concentrations of pro- 
tein were found in the center endo- 
sperm fractions of both varieties— 
Tenmarg 8.6 and Trumbull 6.5%. The 
cheek fractions were slightly higher, 















7-—Ash— - 


-——P— 7 
Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- 


marq bull marq bull marq bull marqg bull 
% % % % % % % 
Center section 
Endosperm fraction 
CONROE isecccccune 0.342 0.306 14.3 18.4 16.8 21.8 1.11 1.09 3.6 4.7 2.7 
ChOGKE . sovccseses .286 .240 16.8 21.4 20.8 22.8 1.20 -88 4.1 4.0 5.8 
CrO@RB@ occscsoces -465 .549 13.9 27.8 25.0 32.5 -43 .66 3.6 4.2 2.4 
OGRE. Saliccsicics -460 -656 15.7 34.3 23.7 43.0 -41 -56 3.2 3.7 2.8 
Central zone .. .329 .280 14.8 19.4 17.6 22.2 1.13 1.02 3.7 45 3.3 
Peripheral zone .462 .619 15.0 32.3 24.2 39.7 42 59 34 39 2.6 
Total endo- 
sperm ...... 418 .485 14.9 29.3 22.5 35.7 .60 69 34 40 28 
Bran 
CrOABO .ccccccces 5.83 5.19 18.7 25.2 17.4 21.0 +27 52 2.5 1.0 7.4 
Outer .ccccccccee 8.86 7.49 13.4 29.0 12.1 19.0 Py) | 43 1.5 6 4.5 
Total bran .... 7.46 6.46 15.3 27.6 140 19.7 lj 46 19 7 56 
Total dissecte 
section ...... 1.81 1.76 15.2 27.9 156 23.1 25 51 2.2 414 «5.0 
Wheat kernel 
Center section ..... 1.51 1.68 20.1 25.0 20.9 21.5 24 .39 2.4 9 5.2 
Germ end ......... 2.23 2.39 19.5 28.2 20.2 25.3 -27 -49 2.9 1.6 5.1 
Brush end ...... 1.75 1.90 19.7 26.0 20.8 24.3 -20 37 2.5 1.5 6.5 
Entire kernel ...-1.79 1.99 19.8 266 20.6 23.8 24 43 26 +414 ~= «5.5 


*Data on a moisture free basis. 


——_K— o— Na— 7 


(Figures in black face type obtained by calculation instead of analysis.) 


able 2—Inorganic Element Composition of Endosperm and Bran Fractions From Center Sections of Two Varieties of Red Winter Wheat* 
Percentage—ash basis 

-—Ca— 7" --Mg—  -——Mn—, a Cu—_7 
Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- Ten- Trum- 
marq bull marq bull marq bull 





w—Fe—_7 


marq bull marq bull 
% % % % %o % 


1.4 0.065 0.109 0.46 0.43 0.67 0.31 
2.3 .059 .103 -41 -43 -22 16 
5.0 .036 .054 -31 45 064 .07 
4.7 .035 .068 22 ee 059 # .22 
1.7 .064 .107 45 43 58 26 
4.8 035 064 26 ee 061 17 
4.1 043 073 31 194 19 
6.8 31 32 22 -25 045 040 
9.4 .08 -21 -10 35 027 .028 
8.5 .16 25 14 31 033 .032 
74.5 14 21 17 -063 067 
5.5 .16 -20 -20 -29 046 8 §=.035 
6.6 .32 36 -33 -37 -033 = .037 
8.4 .21 27 -19 -30 028 .098 
6.7.23 29 25 33 036 8 .052 





check on the analysis of the various 


fractions. 

The fractions were dried for an 
hour at 275° F. and weighed. The 
two bran fractions and the undissect- 
ed center sections were ground in a 
small Wiley mill. Protein was deter- 


mined on 5 to 15 mg _ sub-samples. 


by a micro-Kjeldahl procedure. The 
remainder of each fraction was ashed 
in a platinum crucible. 


Results 

The dissection and analytical data 
obtained in this investigation are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Since this study 
was largely exploratory and the divi- 
sion into center and cheek and into 
crease and outer fractions was quite 
empirical, the quantities of dry mat- 
ter, ash and protein in center frac- 
tions have been summed or averaged 
for convenience in discussing the re- 
sults. The data for the center and 
cheek endosperm taken together are 
referred as “peripheral zone” and the 
crease and outer bran as “total bran.” 
The center zone and peripheral zone 
taken together are referred to as 
“total endosperm.” The sum of the 
total endosperm and total bran con- 
stitutes the total dissected section. 
The data thus obtained by calcula- 
tion rather than by analysis are 
shown in Table 1 in black face type. 


Some Dry Matter Lost 


One of the difficulties encountered 
was in obtaining a reasonable recov- 
ery of the original undissected ker- 
nels. In this study there was a loss 
of 12 and 11% dry matter for Ten- 
marg and Trumbull, respectively, in 
the process of dissection. This prob- 
ably represents fine particles lost to 
the air, as well as some adhering to 
the fine brush used in transferring 


endosperm drilling to the vial con- 
tainer. Unfortunately there was no 
way of ascertaining how this loss 
should be apportioned among the sev- 
eral fractions. 


Concentration of Ash 

In both varieties the lowest con- 
centration of ash was found in the 
cheek endosperm, this being 0.25 and 
0.21% for the Tenmarq and Trum- 
bull samples, respectively. The ash 
content of the center endosperm, 0.29 
and 0.26% for the two varieties, was 
thus somewhat higher than that of 
the corresponding cheek fractions. 
In both cases the ash content of 
Trumbull was less than the corre- 
sponding fraction of Tenmargq. 

Combining the data from the two 
endosperm fractions constituting the 
peripheral zone—the crease and outer 
layer—it will be noted that the Ten- 
marq sample contained 0.40 and the 
Trumbull 0.53% ash. These repre- 
sent increases of 0.11 and 0.29 per- 
centage points in ash content of the 
peripheral zone over the correspond- 
ing central zone for Tenmarq and 
Trumbull, respectively. 

Although only two principal endo- 
sperm zones were represented in these 
dissections and consequently com- 
plete information was not obtained 
regarding possible gradients in ash 
concentration, the results do indi- 
cate the existence of major differ- 
ences in concentration in various 
parts of the endosperm. 

Whether the lower ash content of 
the cheek endosperm fraction, noted 
above, represented a decreasing ash 
gradient as compared to endosperm 
from the center of the cheek portion 
of the kernel cannot be determined 
with certainty from this study, since 
a large proportion of the material in- 


Tenmarq containing 9.8 and Trum- 
bull 7.2%. This situation is there- 
fore the opposite to that found for 
ash, in which the cheek fractions 
were the higher in concentration. 


Varietal Protein Differences 


The protein content of the peri- 
pheral zone of endosperm (crease and 
outer fractions) was 13.6 and 10.9% 
in Tenmarq and Trumbull, respec- 
tively, as contrasted with 89 and 
6.8% in the central zone. These dif- 
ferences in concentration represent 
increases of 52 and 60% for Tenmarqg 





Fig. 4.—Portion of kernel included 
in the various endosperm fractions. 
Central zone: (a) center over crease, 
(b) center in cheek, (c) cheek. Periph- 
eral zone: (d) endosperm next to 
crease, (e) outer endosperm, (x) line 
of separation between crease and out- 
er portions of peripheral zone and 
bran fractions. A, brush half, and B, 
germ half of kernel. 


and Trumbull, respectively, in the 
peripheral zone as compared to the 
central zone. 


Ash, Protein Highest Near Outside 


The microdissection procedure de- 
veloped in the course of this study 
thus seems to offer considerable 
promise as a means of studying the 
pattern of distribution of constituents 
such as ash and protein in the wheat 
kernel. Although this was a prelim- 
inary and exploratory investigation 
the following conclusions seem indi- 
cated: (1) The lowest concentrations 
of ash and protein occur near the 
center of the endosperm, with the 
zone of endosperm nearer the bran 
being markedly higher in both con- 
stituents; (2) the relatively wide dif- 
ference in concentration of ash and 
protein in the two zones into which 
the endosperm was separated offers 
considerable support to the idea of 
an increasing gradient in the concen- 
tration of these constituents from the 

(Continued on page 26a) 





Fig. 5.—Successive stages of dissection of brush halves of wheat kernels. 
(A) Mounted and ready for dissection. (B) After removal of center over 


crease. 


(C) After removal -of- center on cheek. 


(D) After removal of 


cheek. (Magnification about six diameters.) 4 
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University of Minnesota. 








Millers in Manhattan 


Donald S. Eber, executive secretary of the AOM, 
Ben D. Blackburn, chairman of District No. 1, 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the milling 
school at Kansas State College, and Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, dean of the department of agriculture, 
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T. F. Winburn, Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago; 
Dewey Robbins, vice president of the AOM, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and Roy K. 
Durham, director of the technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federation, and AOM re- 
search committee chairman. 
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A picture report of the joint meeting of Districts 1 and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Manhattan, Kansas, April 11 and 12 


Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; George B. Wagner, sanitation en- 
gineer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Prof. A. L. Clapp of the department of agron- 
omy, Kansas State College. 
of the speakers on the program. 


Mr. Veeck was one 











Prof. R. O. Pence (left), milling technologist at 
the milling school, Kansas State College, with two 
former .students, Eugene Farrell (center), Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and Warren F. Keller 
(right), Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
at the luncheon. 











Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Talmage, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka; Mrs. Roy Williams, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Mr. and Mrs. Dee 
McQuillen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
during the dinner that preceded the evening meet- 
ing April 11. 





Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan was a guest 
at the dinner April 11. He is pictured with 
J. H. Shollenberger, head of the commodity 
development division, regional research lab- 
oratory, Peoria, Il. 



























Chemistry for Millers 


ORN ranks next to wheat and 

rice in amounts of world cereal 

production. Since the bushel 
weight of shelled corn is 56 Ibs, the 
numbers are nearly equivalent to that 
for wheat. Corn is classed as a feed 
crop. That is, it is used indirectly for 
producing human food, mostly in the 
form of meat, pork, dairy and poul- 
try products. Considerable corn is 
consumed by horses and mules, used 
for farm power. This use has greatly 


decreased in recent years because of 
the increasing employment of trac- 
tors and trucks. The maximum num- 
ber in the United States in 1914-20 
was nearly 26 million horses and 
mules. Since that time there has been 
a steady decline. The number given 
for 1944 is below 13 million horses 
and mules, or a decrease of about one 
half. 

Considerable amounts of corn are 


used directly to make food products 
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Fig. 1—World distribution of corn acreage. 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


(Bureau of Agricultural 





such as corn meal, starch, syrups, 
corn oil, etc. 

Corn is raised in all the continents 
(see Fig. 1), but some more than half 
is produced in North America, mostly 
in the United States. The average of 
the world total, 1925-34, was 4,672,- 
000,000 bus, but in 1939-41 the aver- 
age was 5,065,000,000. Australia is 
the smallest producer with an aver- 
age somewhat less than 8,000,000 bus, 
about the average for New Jersey. 


Corn as a Major World Cereal Crop 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Africa was the next smallest pro- 
ducer, with an average of 226,000,000 
bus for 1925-34. Nebraska produced 
243,000,000 bus in 1942 and 216,000,- 
000 in 1943. Asia and South America 
were about equivalent in production, 
the latter leading. The average for 
Asia, 1925-34, was 524,000,000 bus; 
about half of this was produced in 
China. Manchuria, India and Java 
were also important producers, but in 
amounts of less than 100,000,000 bus. 





UNITED STATES TOTAL 86,990,000 ACRES, 
OR 27 PERCENT OF ALL CROPS 
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Fig. 2—Distribution of corn acreage in the United States. (Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U, S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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The average for South America, 
1925-34, was 579,000,000 bus. The 
largest producer was Argentina, with 
an average of 319,000,000 bus for 
1925-34, or about the average of IIli- 
nois for 1930-39, which includes the 
low years of 1933-36. Brazil was next 
in production with an average of 196,- 
000,000 bus for 1925-34. This compares 
with the range of Minnesota in sev- 
eral years. This leaves only about 
64,000,000 bus for all the other coun- 
tries in South America. 

Europe, excluding the Soviet Union, 
produced somewhat more than South 
America, the average for 1925-34 be- 
ing 623,000,000 bus. The average of 
the Soviet Union for these years was 
145,000,000 bus. The largest produc- 
ers in Europe proper were Italy, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. The aver- 
age for Italy for 1925-34 was 103,- 
000,000 bus, or about the average 
of Missouri for 1930-39. Rumania had 
an average of 192,000,000: bus for 
1925-34, or some less than Minnesota 
in 1942 and 1943. 

Thus, the average for each of the 
continents, Asia, South America and 
Europe, falls in the range of the 
state of Iowa in recent years whose 
production averaged 606,000,000 bus 
in 1943-44. 

Production in the United States 


Of the more than 3,000,000,000-bu 
average corn crop in the United 
States for 1942-46, about 2,300,000,000 
were raised in the north central 
states. Iowa, the largest producer, 
was followed by Illinois, with about 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


two thirds as much. (See Fig. 2.) In 
this group of states all ranged above 
100,000,000 bus, except Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Kansas. The south central states were 
next in production with an average 
of 402,000,000 bus for these two years. 
This was less than for the state of 
Illinois alone, for 1942-43, whose. av- 
erage was 422,000,000 bus. For these 
years the South Atlantic states pro- 
duced 188,000,000 bus, or some less 
than Minnesota’s 211,000,000. The 
North Atlantic states produced 92,- 
000,000 bus, or near the same as 
Kansas’ 87,000,000. The western states 
produced the least, 34,000,000 bus, 
or about the same as Virginia. 


Constancy in Corn Production 


Corn production has not changed 
greatly in the present century in 
acreage harvested, nor in bushels ob- 
tained up to the year 1941. The acre- 
age harvested in the years 1934-41 
ranged somewhat below the acreage 
harvested in 1900-08. In about one 
half the years since 1900, the acre- 


.age exceeded 100,000,000, and the rest 


was below this. The years of 100,000,- 
000 acres or over were between 1909 
and 1933. The general average yield 
for the years 1900-1941 were 2,565,- 
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cavities, call the “Concrete Dentist.” Avoid costly 
damage to concrete, brick or stone structures. 

More than 30 years of remedial waterproofing 
proves the RESTO-CRETE method above ground, and 
IRONITE method below grade, correct and depend- 
able. Jobs on contract and guaranteed. Tanks, tun- 
nels, bridges and buildings restored by Western. 
Phone or write. 
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The best feeders 


[anew 


Merchen Feeders have been giving such economical 


and dependable service in elevators, feed plants and mills that 


today blending and feeding by weight — the Merchen way — 


has generally become standard practice. In progressive plants 
throughout the country, Merchen Powerless Feeders and 


Merchen Powered Scale Feeders are saving labor and time 


in the accurate and rapid blending of various dry free-flowing 


and ground materials. 


Yet even with the best equipment there is need for service, 


technical advice and the experience of men versed in the 


WALLACE 


COMPANY, 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


INC. 


* REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL 


the bast 


art of precision materials handling. To bring you this service, 
Merchen Equipment is now backed by the experience of 
W & T’s nationwide staff. 

You'll find, too, that these W & T Engineers will always 
be glad to study your problems 
and make recommendations 


without obligation. 
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000,000 bus. The years of less than 
2,000,000,000 bus grain were 1901, 
1934 and 1936. Only in 1906 and 1920, 
before the recent increase, did the 
yield exceed 3,000,000,000 bus. 


Hybrid Corn Increases Production 


The five years, 1942-46, all exceeded 
3,000,000,000 bus. This was achieved 
without any large increase in acre- 
age harvested. Most of the increase 
in yield may be attributed to the ex- 
tensive use of hybrid seed which pro- 
duces larger yields per acre than the 
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old varieties. The weather also fa. 
vored large corn yields. The average 
yields per acre for the years 1900-49 
were about 26 bus, only three years, 
1906, 1920 and 1941, exceeding 30, 
The lowest were 1934 with 15.8 and 
1936 with 16.2 bus per acre. Starting 
with 1941, there has been a substan. 
tial increase in yields per acre, aver. 
aging for the years 1941-44 nearly 33 
bus per acre. One bushel more or less 
on the total corn acreage means 
nearly 100,000,000 bus, hence an in- 
crease of 6 bus an acre would put the 
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A slick of fortified flour shows a recognizable char- 
acteristic glow when exposed to the ultra-violet rays 
of the Inspectolite. It is easily differentiated from 
flour which does not contain the enrichment. 


U Spot this quick test equipment through- 

S out the mill for enrichment test. Use 

E it as a check test for rodent con- 
S\ tamination. 


The Inspectolite is a powerful and concentrated 
source of Black Light. 


For complete details, write to 
Dept. 358 


wpANOVig 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
NEWARK S.N J 

















A.O. M. Members 


We'll be on hand to welcome you to the 1947 
Convention of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, to be held at the Hotel Nicollet in Minneap- 
olis June 2-6. While you’re in town, be sure to pay 
us a call at our plant. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Flour Exchange 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 





1S 4 PREMIUM WITH EVERY PURCHASE 


After Fulton Bags have delivered your product to the user, 
they continue to build goodwill by their high after-use value. 
Top-notch materials printed with wash-out inks make of 
each sack a premium package. 





Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
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KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Chairmen of the two associations that joined 
for the meeting are shown in the above picture. 
The men are, from left to right, Mr. Wagner, 
Mr. Durham, Mr. Trum, chairman of the chem- 
ists’ group, and Bruce MacLean, Peterborough, 
Ont., chairman of millers’ group. 


Wives of the millers and chemists were guests 
at a dinner-dance following the afternoon meet- 
ing. Shown above are Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Schulze, GLF Mills, Buffalo, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Trum of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Mr. Trum is chairman of the chemists’ group. 


Officers of District No. 8; A.O.M., with their 
wives had places at the head table for the din- 
ner. Shown above are Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Spen- 
cer of General Mills, Inc., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Wagner of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Buffalo. 


;, George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., R. K. 
Durham, Millers National Federation, and R. B. 
Dodds, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., were 
the three featured speakers on the joint pro- 
gram that was devoted exclusively to sanitation 
& 4nd insect control in flour mills. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


J. W. Rezabek (center), International Milling 
Co., Buffalo, is shown in the above picture col- 
lecting for the luncheon from T. V. Wadge (left), 
Copeland Flour Mills, Midland, Ont., and P. J. 
Sullivan (right), Sullivan Mill Equipment Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto 
was well represented at one of the dinner tables. 
Shown above are Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Wilson and 
Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Johnson. Both men are em- 
ployed in the Toronto mill and are members of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


The above picture, taken during’ the luncheon, 
shows, from left to right, C. M. Parks of the 
Essmueller Co., Kansas City; E. J. Cecka, Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., and A. B. Car- 
ver, general superintendent, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A group of Canadians are shown in the above 
picture. From left to right: Charles Merilees, 
T. H. Taylor Co., Chatham, Ont; W. R. Scott, S. 
J. Cherry & Sons, Preston, Ont; William Styles, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 
William Burr, S. J. Cherry & Sons. 
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Picture Report of a Joint Meeting of Millers and Chemists in Buffalo 


The milling industry of Canada was well repre- 
sented at the meeting. Two Canadian chemists 
are pictured above. They are: D. A. MacTav- 
ish, Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., and J. 
D. Stone, chemist for the Lakeside Milling Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


z * 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and its subsidiary, 
Richmond Mfg. Co., were represented at the 
meeting by H. S. Hutton (left), and E. J. Cecka 
(right), sales managers of the respective com- 
panies. The lady in the center of the picture is 
Mrs. Cecka. 


h 


The above candid picture shows R. B. Dodds, 
manager of the Entoleter division of the Safe- 
ty Car Heating & Lighting Co., offering one of 
his cards to Delores Lawler of Buffalo, by way 
of becoming acquainted during the dinner that 
followed the meeting. 


The largest cigars obtainable in Buffalo were 
passed out after the luncheon. Shown above are 
the cigars and, from left to right, J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mr. Dodds; 
Charles Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
D. 8S. Eber, secretary of the A.O.M. 
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corn crop up above the three billion 
yield. 
Parts of the Corn Kernel 

The corn kernel may be separated 
into endosperm, germ, bran and tip 
cap. A recent analysis by Earle, Cur- 
tis and Hubbard (1946) gives the fol- 
lowing average percentages: endo- 
sperm 81.9, germ or embryo portion 
11.9, bran 5.3 and tip or cap portion 
0.8. The variation was between the 
following percentages: embryo 79.7- 
83.5, germ 10.2-14.1, bran 4.4-6.2, thus 
the corn kernel differs from wheat 
mostly in the larger germ and small- 
er bran. 

The average percentages of five 
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chemical constituents in whole corn 
and of the various portions are given 
in Table 1. 


Table 1—Percentage Composition of Whole 
Corn and Portions (Earle, Curtis and 
Hubbard, 1943). Figures on Moisture- 


free Basis. 
Whole Endo- 
corn sperm Germ Bran Tip 
Portion, % — 81.9 11.9 5.3 0.8 
Ash, % 1,44 -31 10.10 0.84 1.59 
Protein*, ‘% 10.3 9.4 18.8 3.7 9.1 
Oil, % .. 4.8 8 34.5 1.0 3.8 
Sugar, % . 1.97 64 10.81 0.34 1.61 
Starch, % 71.3 86.4 8.2 7.3 5.3 
*Nx6.25. 


These figures do not total 100 be- 
cause some constituents such as cellu- 
lose, etc., are not included, In usual 
analyses the figures total 100 because 
nitrogen-free extract is not deter- 


Portion 
Endosperm— 
yO | SOO ee 81.9 16.5 


Kernel, % 


mined direct but calculated by differ- 


ence. 


Corn varies widely in moisture from 


Table 4—Percentage Distribution of the Chemical Constituents in the Four Portions 
of the Corn Kernel 


Ash, % 
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Methyl Bromide gets your fumigating job done faster 
—gets your plant back to work sooner. Teardown of 
your machinery for fumigation is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Still more time can be saved by having pre- 
fumigation tasks performed while the plant or mill is 


still in operation. 


Methyl Bromide can be used with minimum equip- 
ment and can be rapidly vented after fumigation, 
generally in two hours or less. This powerful food 
fumigant penetrates infested materials more thor- 
g even into the centers of stacked 


oughly, reachin 


140-lb. bags of flour to accomplish a complete kill of 
insect life in all stages. It also exterminates rats and 
mice, leaving no survivors within the structure to 


cause reinfestation. 


In addition to general space fumigation, incoming 
materials may be fumigated effectively with Methyl 
Bromide while still in the box car. Or the tarpaulin 
method may be used, the plastic-treated tarpaulin 
acting as a portable fumigation chamber. 

Let us put you in touch with a competent operator in 
your vicinity, specializing in food fumigations. Write 


our Fumigant Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York @ Boston © Philadelphia ® Washington @ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
Chicago © St. lovis © Houston © San Francisco * Seattle 
w Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Bromide 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 





SHUTDOWNS 


Methyl 
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Protein,* % Oil, % Sugar, % Starch, % 


74.8 14.5 28.2 98.0 
78.9 17.4 37.3 98.7 
69.5 11.5 21.2 97.7 
22.4 83.7 70.2 1.4 
27.8 87.1 77.2 1.7 
18.4 80.9 60.8 0.7 
2.0 1.1 1.0 0.5 
2.6 1.7 1.7 0.7 
1.4 0.8 0.5 0.3 
0.8 0.7 0.7 0.1 
1.2 1.0 1.1 0.1 
0.5 0.4 0.5 0.1 


10% in very dry corn to about 20%, 
therefore composition on the mois- 
ture-free’ basis is convenient. The 
figures in Table 1 appear large be- 
cause they are on such a basis. With 
these figures available the composi- 
tion to any moisture basis may be 
calculated by multiplying by the per 
cent of dry matter which is obtained 
by subtracting the moisture per cent 
from 100, giving proper placement 
of the decimal point. Thus, suppose 
the 1.44% ash is wanted on a 14% 
moisture basis. The per cent of dry 
matter is .86 (1.00—.14=—.86) and 1.44 
X .86=1.2384, written 1.24%. In this 
manner the figures in Table 2 were 
calculated and these figures represent 
the composition of corn of average 
moisture-content. 

Table 2—Percentage Composition of Corn 


and Portions Calculated to the 14% Mois- 
ture Basis From Figures in Table 1 


Whole Endo- 


corn sperm Germ Bran _ Tip 

Ash, % .. 1.24 0.27 8.69 0.72 1.35 
Protein,* % 8.86 8.08 16.17 3.18 7.83 
“Oh, % ove 4.13 0.69 29.67 0.86 3.27 
Sugar, % . 1.69 0.55 9.30 0.29 1.38 


Starch, % 61.32 74.30 7.05 6.28 4.56 

*Nx6.25. 

For comparison of composition of 
corn and wheat constituents the fig- 
ures by Osborne and Mendel (1919) 
may be used (quoted by Swanson 
1937). See Table 3. 


Comparison of Corn and Wheat 


While there are similarities in the 
composition of the corn grain and 
wheat, there are also wide differences. 
The widest difference is in the lower 
ash and protein content as well as the 
higher oil and starch content of corn 
as compared with wheat. The 8.86% 
protein in corn on the 14% moisture 
basis is in the range of low protein 
wheat. 

The large difference between corn 
and wheat in the amounts and in the 
constituents can be seen in the fol- 
lowing: The percentage of oil in the 
corn germ is two and one half times 
as large as in the wheat germ. This, 
in “addition to the fact that the 
amount of germ in the corn is five 
times greater than in wheat, makes 
the corn germ an excellent source of 
oil. The protein content on a percent- 
age basis of the wheat germ, how- 
ever, is over twice that of the corn 
germ. The ash per cent of the corn 
germ is about four times that of the 
wheat germ. The bran of the corn is 
lower in all the various constituents 
as compared with wheat bran. The 
ash per cent of corn bran is about one 
tenth that of wheat bran, the pro- 
tein about one half, the fat about one 
fourth and in starch it is much lower. 
This makes corn bran of much lower 
feeding value than wheat bran. This 
is one reason for not using corn bran 
alone as a feed, but mixed with other 
ingredients. 


Table 3—Composition of Wheat, Endosper™, 
Bran and Embryo or Germ, Moisture- 
free Basis. 


Endo- Em- 

Whole sperm’ Bran, Pry 

wheat or flour com’] com'l 

rf eee 2.03 0.43 8.61 1.82 

Protein, % .. 11.25 10.20 17.6 10.29 

ee ae eee 2.18 1.15 8.26 15.51 

Fiber, % ... 1.75 0.34 11.18 1.71 

Starch % .. 63.80 Bi 52 eee 
Sucrose, % .. 0.61 .24 “e 92 


From the siininaan of composi- 
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tion and of portions given in Table 1, 
calculations can be made to show 
how much of each of the constituents 
is present in each portion. This was 
done by Earle and associates (1946) 
for the four main portions. The quot- 
ed figures are given in Table 4, which 
give the averages based on all figures 
obtained as well as the spreads be- 
tween the high and the low results. 

The largest differences between corn 
and wheat are in the bran and germ, 
both in amounts and composition. 
The embryo is about five times larger 
in corn and the bran is only about one 
fifth as large, but the proportions of 
endosperm in corn and wheat are not 
widely different. In wheat, most of 
the ash is found in the bran, but in 
corn about four fifths of the ash is 
found in the germ. In corn, about one 
fifth of the total protein is found in 
the germ, in wheat germ the propor- 
tion is about half as much because 
of the small amount of germ. The 
corn germ contains about four fifths 
of the total oil and nearly three 
fourths of the sugar. Nearly all the 
starch is found in the corn endo- 
sperm. Thus, from the standpoint of 
both food and feed, the germ and the 
endosperm of the corn grain are of 
most importance. 


Corn Utilization 


Most corn produced in the United 
States is used for feed and small 
amounts for seed and farm household 
use, Of the 3,328,000,000 bus raised 
in 1944, 2,468,000,000 were so used, 
and only 760,000,000 were sold off 
the farm. This latter included corn 
sold to other farmers for livestock 
feed in addition to commercial utili- 
zation. The latter included breakfast 
foods, corn meal, hominy, grits, 
starch, sugar and alcohol. The amount 
of corn used-for seed is small com- 
pared with wheat. In 1944, the total 
seed wheat is given as 80,000,000 
bus, while that of corn is only 13,- 
000,000. 

Wheat is so valuable for milling 
into flour that not as many other 
uses have been developed for wheat 
as for corn. Although many other 
products have been and are being 
developed, the main use of wheat will 
be for the manufacture of flour which 
is employed in more food items than 
any other grain product. 


Products Made From Corn 


While the main utilization of corn 
at the present is for livestock feed, 
many industrial products other than 
for foods and feeds, are made not 
only from the grain but also from 
the leaves, stalks, husks and cobs. 
The Missouri State Department of 
Resources and Development lists 15 
products made from leaves and stalks 
and 14 made from cobs. These are 
in addition to possible feed products. 
Many more products are made from 
the grain as would be anticipated. 
From the endosperm comes the 
starch and protein or gluten material. 
From the latter come zein and meal. 
Zein is used in the manufacture of 
Several industrial substances and 
chemical compounds and the meal is 
an excellent stock feed. From the raw 
Starch comes edible starch, indus- 
trial starch, dextrins, syrups, sugar 
and several chemical compounds. The 
germ is valuable chiefly for its oil 
and the by-products oil cake and oil 
cake meal, which are important stock 
feeds. The refined edible oils are 
mostly salad and cooking oils. From 
the crude oil also comes glycerine, a 
source of a number of chemical com- 
pounds, 

The alcohol of the grain is used 
to make, besides beverages, a large 
number of chemicals such as lacquers, 








varnishes, paints and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Alcohol for power has been sub- 
jected to much research. The tech- 
nical problems are well in hand, but 
at the present time economics rule 
out competition with the products 
made from the petroleums. 
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Millers in Middle Ages 
Lacked Social Standing 


A™ the peoples of the Middle Ages 
had a hatred for the miller’s 
trade. English, German, Spanish, 
French—each nation speaks only bad 
of the miller. 

“When the Roman water mills fell 
into the hands of the Germans, they 
remained for a time private proper- 
ty. But it was soon realized that 


these magnificent machines had a 














value which extended far beyond a 
single family. Whole villages were 
established for their sake, or estab- 
lished near them. The law began to 
give them special protection.” 


scr me ow 


™ Lost Property Rights 

“When the Germans started using 
Roman law the millers lost their 
property rights and their mills. The 

















P ROBLEM: In still water a man rows at the 


rate of 2 miles an hour. 


He rows down a stream which flows at 1 m.p.h. and reaches his destination in 
10 minutes. How long will it take him to row back against the current? 


(Answer below) 


The milling industry 


Millers of America are al 
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ANSWER: 30 minutes. (There’s no point taking 30 minutes 


when you can do a job in 10. Vitamin enrichment has given you this 


big advantage.) 
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aristocracy owned the land and ‘who 
owns the land, owns the mill’ turned 
the ‘formerly independent miller in- 
to an employee of the lord.’ To pro- 
tect himself and his tenants, the 
landowner introduced two _ restric- 
tions under his’ soke, or right of local 
jurisdiction. One provided that with- 
in the neighborhood of an established 
mill another mill could not be erect- 
ed; the second ordered the lord’s ten- 
ants to grind their flour only in the 
lord’s mill.” 

“In order to live the millers had 
to steal grain. The peoples of the 
Middle Ages were convinced that ev- 
ery miller stole.” “ ‘Beside every mill 
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stands a hill of sand’ laments a Ger- 
man proverb.” “‘No miller can en- 
ter Heaven,’ declares a saying of 
Normandy. When a miller came to 
the Heavenly Gates ‘merely seeking 
his cap which the wind had carried 
in,’ Saint Peter threw him out with 
the words: ‘One who on earth has 
been a miller tells nought but lies 
afterward.’ ” 

The miller also acted as an “offi- 
cial spy who saw to it that the peas- 
ants of the entire neighborhood did 
not disobey the soke. He crept about 
peering through cracks in walls to 
see whether some peasant was not 
grinding his flour in a handmill, for 


they must come to the miller, who 
as an official of the lord not only 
took the third part of their flour— 
this was his regular payment, but al- 
so stole a fraction of it. This was one 
of the causes that led to the peasant 
wars.” “Ethelbert’s lawbook of the 
sixth century provided: ‘If anyone 
molest a maid servant of the King 
he shall pay 50 shillings amends, or if 
she be the maid who grinds at the 
mill, he shall pay only 25 shillings.’ ” 

But hated as he was, the miller 
was indispensable for he was one of 
the few engineers in the Middle Ages. 
“His profit or his loss, even his for- 
tune or his ruin depended upon the 





FEED CONTROL+ Preliminary Reduction 
=More Profitable Grinding 





Mounted ahead of any make Hammer 
Mill or Attrition Mill, a Sprout-Waldron 
Rotary Crusher Feeder Mill will soon pay 
for itself in increased efficiency, speeding 


of production and savings in power costs. 


The vigorous agitation of the S-W crush- 
ing rotor insures a uniform flow of pre- 
crushed free-flowing grains which is read- 
ily controlled by the quick-acting dia- 
mond-shaped slide gate of the Crusher 
When grinding corn on the cob, 


Feeder. 


the S-W Crusher is especially valuable— 
taking much of the shock load off the 
hammer mill or attrition mill and increas- 
ing that mill’s capacity per horse power. 


Deliberately designed to permit installa- 


sired, 


tion in hard-to-get-at locations, the 
Sprout-Waldron Rotary Crusher Feeder 
with its low head room and its compact- 
ness is almost imperative in the majority 
of installations where top efficiency is de- 
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Manufacturing Engineers 
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-exact adjustment of all the various 
parts of the machinery in operation. 
His ear, by day and night was direct- 
ed to the note made by the running 
stone in the circular course over the 
bed stone, and his hand was constant- 
ly placed under the meal spout, to as- 
certain the character and qualities of 
the meal produced. The thumb, by a 
particular movement, spread the sam- 
ple over the fingers; the thumb was 
the gauge of production value—and 
hence may have arisen the saying of 
‘Worth a miller’s thumb.’ ” While the 
rule of thumb methods is disappear- 
ing in mills there are still too many 
millers who rely upon this Middle 
Ages method to assess the value of a 
flour or meal. 


Students of Human Nature 


Here lies the beginning of the dit- 
ferences in millers and bakers of tv- 
day. The miller early in his days of 
separation from the baker learned to 
work with both machines and men. 
The former by police duties of forc- 
ing the peasants to deliver thei: 
grain to the mill had more oppor- 
tunity of studying human nature tha 
the baker who was forced to spen:! 
his whole existence in the bakehous: . 
Bakers in the early days were loat' 
to take advantage of any mechanic: 
aids. “As regards the actual improve- 
ment in the technique of the indus- 
try the company (the Worshipfv! 
Company of Bakers) in its officia! 
capacity did very little, for the rea- 
son that it was bound to its mediev: 
ideals of the journeyman’s right to 
employment and the small master’s 
right of independence. These deter- 
mined the attitude it took in the sev- 
enteenth century when bolting-mills 
and coal ovens were first invented.” 


“Labor-saving devices were un- 
brotherly devices, producing unem 
ployment, hence the company’s firs! 
impulse was to suppress them. Al 
though bolting the meal, for instanc« 
must have been one of the most 
laborious and dullest tasks in th: 
bakehouse — there is a picture o! 
1638 showing a journeyman bolte: 
toiling at a crank handle—the bak- 
ers did not adopt any of the early 
inventions for applying other than 
manpower to the bolting machin« 
The Wardens of the Company wen 
to see a trial demonstration of a bolt 
ing-mill in 1620-21 and were evident 
ly impressed with its possibilities for 
they took immediate steps to hav 
the promoters prosecuted and the 
patents suppressed. The city tool 
the same attitude, requesting th: 
Privy Council that bolting mills be 
made illegal. Eventually, the inven 
tion was adopted not by the baker: 
but by enterprising mealmen.”—H 
E. West in the Australasian Bake 
and Millers Journal. 








BELT SLIPPAGE 








It is not unusual for a belt drive 
pulling a full load to show 2% slip- 
page, due to the stretch and creep of 
the belt. When the slippage exceeds 
2%, however, the power losses may 
become a factor in operating costs, 
especially if the drive consists of a 
number of intermediate belts between 
the power source and the driven ma- 
chine. 

If the same amount of slippage 
is present in all stages of the belt 
drive, the power loss through slippage 
is cumulative and the final result on 
a 4-belt drive is 92% efficiency from 
the drive. 
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Supplementary Education for Operative Millers 


speaking, has fallen into a bad 

way insofar as the education of 
milling personnel is concerned. We 
have all been guilty of gross neglect, 
from the management: on down, in 
not recognizing and apparently disre- 
garding the serious problem facing 
us. Other industries have forged 
ahead in their technological depart- 
ments by training programs, insti- 
tutes, etc., which have raised the gen- 
eral technological information level, 


'T sxe milling industry, generally 
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By Charles R. Veeck 


and in so doing the entire industry 
has profited. But, not so in the mill- 
ing industry, for the most part our 
training methods are inadequate and 
haphazard. 

How did the milling industry get 
that way? How did these things come 
to pass? I recall hearing a manager 
of a small mill, when asked how his 
superintendent had come to attain his 


job, he replied, “I guess he outlived 
the rest of the boys.” That typifies 
more or less the common route of 
progress in a flour mill. A boy start- 
ed “up in the mill” at 16 years of age 
(in many instances younger) as a 
sweeper, he swept until there was an 
opening as an oiler, later he pro- 
gressed to smutter, miller, and later 
(usually a lifetime later) he became 
a second miller. His opportunities to 
learn were confined within his own 
plant, and if his superintendent were 











SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 
















clean-out doors. 


Metal elevators complete with head and boot, 
made to your individual specification. This is 
an all metal unit that insures long wear and 
dust-tight performance. 
with shaft mounted in ball bearings or bab- 
bitted take-ups. Boots also come with slide 
Furnished with cotton or 
rubberized belt and high speed cups. Special 
screw conveyor troughs and other sheet metal 
items made to your specifications. 


Boot is furnished 





You can always depend 
on us for special serv- 
ice when you are in 
a jam. 











GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO., 2021 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


For Prices, Rush Orders, Information 


Telephone Kansas City, Mo. 


Grand 2454 
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Charles R. Veeck 


so disposed, and many of them were 
not (because they came up the “hard 
way”), he might get a fair smatter- 
ing of milling knowledge. This shel! 
of close-mindedness has, thank good- 
ness, started to crack, and the reali- 
zation that something must be done 
is slowly awakening. 

Looking back over the recent his- 
tory of the milling industry, we find 
several periods of expansion. For 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was adapted from the 
text of an address given by Mr. 
Veeck at a meeting of Districts Nos. 
1 and 2 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, April 11-12. Mr. Veeck 
is superintendent of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and is 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
education, technical advisory com- 
mittee, Millers National Federation. 


PPP PPP PPPPPPPPPPPP PPP PIPPI 


example, early in the 1900’s in the 
spring wheat area. Later another 
spurt—this time in the hard winter 
area in the late ’teens and early 
twenties. During this time, business 
was booming and little thought was 
given to the proper education of new 
employees. Following the crash of 
’29, much capacity was closed down 
and the hard-put milling industry 
was retrenching. This condition pre- 
vailing, obviously it was not the time 
to “sell a bill of goods” to manage- 
ment. Then came the recent prewar 
years, during which there was a re- 
surgence of activity in the milling 
industry; however, many of our so- 
called experienced men were getting 
old and tired, and the younger men 
were being taken into military train- 
ing centers or were shipped out of 
the country, having belonged to the 
National Guard. 


Hampered by Lack of Help 

In 1941 we were plunged into a 
war, the outcome of which was pre- 
determined. The country that could 
produce the most material in the 
shortest time was going to be the 
winner, and with our great natural 
resources and facilities for convert- 
ing them, we were victorious. Dur- 
ing this time, those of you who were 
in complete charge of your personnel 
will agree, that while being called 
on for maximum production, you were 
seriously hampered by lack of experi- 
enced help, enough help, and the rapid 
employee turnover. It was my own 
experience in a plant that turns out 
between 18,000 and 20,000 sacks of 
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varied. products a day, that in the 
first six months of 1944 we had a 78% 
turnover of labor; for the entire year, 
around 140%. That, I grant, was un- 
usual for a set and staid business; 
however, now we have entered upon 
a new period that is a challenge to 
everyone in the industry. Are we 
going to take an attitude of indiffer- 
ence and self-satisfaction as we have 
in the past, or are we going to take 
a course of concisely and definitely 
planned action and provide for the 
future? 

Here at Manhattan at Kansas State 
College you are to be congratulated, 
for here you have kept alive one 
of the sources of learning for the 
entire milling industry. The only 
other source was a correspondence 
course offered jointly by The North- 
western Miller and the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute at Minneapolis. 
For a billion dollar industry, this 
record is shameful. 

At the present time we are con- 
fronted with a problem in employee 
training more serious than ever be- 
fore. Our older trained men are 
quickly passing out of the picture; 
and, while we have access to a reason- 
able source of untrained material, 
still, we must meet specifications and 
make the kind of flour that the buy- 
ers demand. 


Federation’s Technical Advisors 


Let us turn, then, to see what has 
been done to combat this seeming las- 
situde. The Millers National Federa- 
tion early in 1945 began thinking 
of a technical committee in order to 
keep in direct touch with the pro- 
duction and technical end of the busi- 
ness. Early in 1946 a committee was 
set up and the federation was for- 
tunate in securing the services of a 
progressive thinker who is well known 
to you and a graduate of Kansas 
State, R. K. Durham. During the 
early meetings of this committee 
(headed by Dr. Betty Sullivan), it 
was decided that, among the many 
proposed subjects for perusal, two 
problems take priority above all 
others. 

Mill Sanitation—Resulting in con- 
claves in various parts of the coun- 
try. The first having been held at 
the University of Minnesota, the next 
at Purdue, and plans are going for- 
ward to hold another meeting on the 
West Coast. 

Education—which was divided into 
two projects. A long range program, 
such as fostering university courses, 
and short range supplementary mill- 
er training courses. 

More recently, in order that under- 
standing and co-operation between 
college and industry might be insured, 
Dean R. I. Throckmorton of Kansas 
State College appointed a group of 
men to act in an advisory capacity 
for the Kansas State milling school. 
This group is composed of John Cain, 
Elmer Reed, C. C. Kelly, Ward Ma- 
gill, E. F. Tibbling, C. E. Skiver and 
R. K. Durham. Also, within the past 
few weeks the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, as many of you know, 
has taken over The Northwestern 
Miller-Dunwoody Correspondence 
Course. With this added impetus and 
under the able guidance of D. S. Eber, 
its executive secretary, this course 
should prove even more valuable than 
it has in the past. 


Plans for Training Millers 


Thus we see that more and more 
emphasis is being placed on adequate 
training, Plans are being presently 
laid to provide more and better 
trained young men for mills of all 
sizes. The results of these plans will 
not be evident tomorrow or the next 
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day, but may take 5, 10 or even 15 
years to be much more than noticed. 
It is encouraging to note these vari- 
ous trends, and it behooves all of 
us to lend a helping hand to these 
several programs whenever and how- 
ever we can. 

I have mentioned both long and 
short range plans and tried to point 
out the crying need for more highly 
trained men, and the methods in 
process for securing them. 

I should like to turn your. attention 
now to supplementary training of 
second millers, boltermen, smutters, 
oilers and the like. Statistics inform 
us that the bulk of the men seeking 


supplementary training are in the 
25- to 33-year-old age group. The 
bell curve shows a flat curve to the 
25-year-old mark, and then a sharp 
rise, slumping again at the 33-year- 
old mark, after which it tapers off 
rapidly to nothing. What do we have to 
offer for men in this age group? At the 
present time there are two alterna- 
tives: 1. The correspondence course 
that I mentioned. 2. Training with- 
in industry, and I do not mean the 
average instructions that go on 
daily in your plant or ours, but ac- 
tual classwork, and insofar as I 
know, this plan is being put to use 
by only one or two companies at the 
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most. However, I am happy to tell 
you that at this time there is under 
consideration and study the possibili- 
ties for providing a third plan—a 
milling short course that would wid- 
en the scope of the average man al- 
ready employed in the mill. 

This is not an easy task and should 
not be attempted in a slipshod man- 
ner. Management will want to be 
sure to get a fair return on its in- 
vestment (for after all, the cost— 
tuition, wages and maintenance of 
the student while at school—would 
fall on management). Thus the course 
must satisfy the mill manager, sub- 

(Continued on page 21a) 








Operating records prove that 
“ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Control destroys all forms of 
insect life. In addition to this 
service, mills and food plants 
are reaping other benefits from 
the ‘ENTOLETER” system. Here 
are three positive advantages. 


7 KILLS ALL INSECT LIFE 


Now, more than ever, your plant 
and products need the “ENTO- 
LETER” system of continuous insect 
control. It helps you to avoid 
waste of scarce food materials . . . 
to protect product ingredients .. . 
to insure the high standards of 
your products. 


2 ESSENTIAL IN 
FRAGMENT CONTROL 


The “ENTOLETER” system is being 
used sucessfully to reduce frag- 
ment count. Send for a copy of our 
latest bulletin describing methods 
of application. 


5S AIDS PRODUCT 
UNIFORMITY 


Food plants and flour mills have 
found that the “ENTOLETER” sys- 
tem offers an excellent means of 
blending flours, mixing ingredi- 
ents in compounds and improving 
vitamin distribution. This, alone, 
more than justifies its cost. 











Le following quotation is from a letter written by a proc- 
essor of specialty mixes to his flour supplier. This food 
manufacturer stresses the need for “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control in every food processing plant: 


“WE HAVE HAD ‘ENTOLETERS’ IN BOTH OUR PLANTS 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS NOW AND THEY HAVE PER- 
FORMED ABOVE OUR MOST OPTIMISTIC EXPECTA- 
TIONS. WHILE WE HAVE NO INTEREST IN PROMOTING 
THE MANUFACTURER'S SALES, WE STILL WOULD LIKE 
YOU TO CONSIDER INSTALLING THESE WONDERFUL 
CONTRIVANCES IN YOUR PLANT.” 


Widening “use of the “ENTOLETER” Continuous Insect 
Control System is due to satisfied users, like the processor 
quoted above. Send for “ENTOLETER” facts! Let us show 
you how you benefit. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 1189 Dixwell Ave., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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FNTOLETER 





CONTINUOUS 


INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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Enrichment for Corn Products 


“VexTRAM” is the Winthrop brand 
of food-enrichment mixture used 
universally in the food industry. 


Winthrop now offers two special 
formulas of ‘‘VEXTRAM”’ that in- 
sure the addition of vitamins and 
iron in the: potencies required by 
proposed Federal Standards. 

For the enrichment of degermed 
corn meal, ‘““VEXTRAM” Red Label 
has been prepared. This is a pow- 
der that mixes thoroughly with the 
coarse and fine particles of corn 
meal. One half ounce enriches a 
cwt. of meal. 

“VEXTRAM” Gray Label is granu- 
lar, approximately the same size 
as the particles of grits, affording 


uniform dispersion. To enrich one 
ewt. of degermed corn grits, add 
two ozs. of ‘“VEXTRAM”’ Gray Label 
which provides an allowance to 
cover rinsing losses. 


When ‘‘VEXTRAM” is added to corn 


grits and meal as specified, the 
following label is suggested for your 


product: Eight ounces of enriched 


corn grits (or enriched corn meal) 
contain not less than the following 
proportions of the minimum daily 
requirements: Thiamine, 100%; 
Riboflavin, 30°; Iron, 65%; and 
8 mg. of Niacin. 

Merchandising authorities agree 
that nutritive value today is one of 
the most important factors in the 





Stocked for immediate delivery: 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Atlanta and Dallas. 


W!NTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 







marketing of food products. 


For practical assistance with your 
enrichment procedure problems, 
you are invited to consult our 
Technicallly-Trained Represen- 
tatives at no cost or obligation. 
Address inquiries to: 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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Nationwide distribution from 
these strategically located 
warehouses: New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


Consult our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 4S. Reena ee Bae 
for practical assistance with your bleaching WINTHROP Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


and enrichment problems. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


USE FOR EASY, ACCURATE AND ECONOMICAL FLOUR-ENRICHMENT, 


























A Peruvian Waterpower Mill 





Milling in Peru 


(Continued from page 3a) 
damage. Efforts are being made to 
develop rust resistant wheat varieties 
and the Ministry of Agriculture now 
claims that a suitable wheat is avail- 
able for the region. 

The methods of harvesting and 





threshing wheat are generally rather 
simple in Peru. There are a few 
modern threshers, but the harvesting 
is most easily done by hand because 
of the small fields separated by stone 
fences and the irregular contour of 
the farms. Grain is cut with a sickle 
or scythe and tied into small bun- 
dles which can be easily transported to 
the threshing place. Flailing is the 
common method of separating the 
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Modern threshing equipment in Peru 





grain from the straw and chaff. 
Since the national wheat produc- 
tion is distributed widely, there is no 
important concentration of the crop 
in any one place, and consequently 
but little commerce in native wheat. 
Peruvian wheat is not highly regard- 
ed by either the miller or baker; 
therefore, no incentive is offered to 
the growers to ship to the miller. Al- 
most all the national wheat is eaten 











DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Top Quality 


DIABLEND 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. : 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


Maltose or 
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A typical field of wheat in Peru 
















by the people in the area where it is 
grown and not much of this is proc- 
essed by the customary milling meth- 
ods 


Flour for the usual bread-making 
purposes is of secondary importance 
in the rural areas. There much of 
the wheat is roasted, then ground 
by hand or by means of crude mill 
stones into a dry powder which is 
eaten as such or incorporated into 
soup. Another native manner of util- 
izing wheat is for trigo pelado. Wheat 
kernels are boiled with alkali ob- 
tained from wood ashes until the 
bran can be easily removed. This is 
eaten with sauces, meat, and rice. 
Trigo pelado is sufficiently popular 
to be manufactured in fairly large 
quantities and distributed by a large 
milling company in small-sized pack- 
ages much like the sale of break- 
fast foods. Perhaps the difficulties 
of baking bread at such high eleva- 
tions (about one half of Peru’s popu- 
lation lives at altitudes of 10,000 ft 
or higher) have been the €ause for 
the predominant utilization of ground 
wheat for types of food other than 
bread. 


Many Small Burr Mills 

Most of the national wheat that 
is reduced to flour is ground on stone 
or burr mills and sifted by hand, or 
sometimes by make-shift mechanical 
means. Water power is frequently 
used in the rural areas and electric- 
ity is generally used in the cities. 
Usually the wheat to be ground is 
mixed with barley, oats, and other 
foreign material. Flour made in this 
fashion is used to make a form of 
dark bread which is generally flat 
and circular. 

Peru’s principal flour-milling facili- 
ties are located in the cities of 
Arequipa, Callao and Lima. For all 
practical purposes, Callao and Lima 
can be considered one city since they 
are adjacent to each other. There 
are four large mills in the Callao- 
Lima area and two large mills in 
Arequipa. All the other mills in the 
country are small and are for the 
most part old water-powered stone or 
burr type mills. Many now in use 
have histories dating back more than 
a hundred years. 


Wheat Imported for Mills 
Thus, there are six mills in Peru 
which produce most of the flour and 
grind almost all the imported wheat 
which normally amounts to about 
150,000 tons annually. These mills 
use almost no national wheat. The 
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imports come principally from Argen- 
tina, but wheat is at times import- 
ed from every exporting country of 
the world. Canadian and Argentine 
wheat is considered most desirable 
and Peruvian wheat the least de- 
sirable. 

None of the mills have dockage or 
elevator facilities for unloading bulk 
wheat from ships. At one time a mill 
in Callao had equipment for convey- 
ing wheat from ship-side to the mill 
elevator, but the extension and mod- 
ernization of the docks at Callao 
made the system impractical. Now 
all.wheat is moved by truck or train 
from the ship to elevator or mill. Be- 
cause of the uniformly mild climate 
and infrequent rains, wheat can be 
stored outside in piles without danger 
of spoilage. The mills at Arequipa 
receive their wheat at the port of 
Mollendo and from there it is shipped 
by train up the mountains to 
Arequipa. It is then transferred from 
freight cars to trucks for delivery 
to the mills because neither mill in 
Arequipa has railroad trackage. 


Two Modern Mills in Peru 


There are two new modern mills in 
Peru. The newest mill building is 
the Molinera del Peru in Lima. Al- 
though much of the equipment is not 
new, it has been installed in such an 
excellent manner that the general ap- 
pearance is one of efficiency and 
cleanliness. Modern concrete silos 
for wheat storage have been con- 
structed with this mill. 

The second newest is the Santa 
Clara located in Arequipa. It is a 
modern mill in all respects. The oth- 
er large mills in Peru are much old- 
er, but all have been maintained in 
good condition. All are operated by 
electricity except one which is pow- 
ered by a diesel engine. 

These mills are fully equipped to 
perform all the customary milling 
operations. The wheat is cleaned, 
washed, conditioned, ground, and 
sacked just as in modern mills ev- 
erywhere. But the flour and feed 
market of Peru is not quality minded; 
therefore, milling practices are not 
subject to careful control. Govern- 
mental regulations requiring the 
mills to obtain 82% lbs of flour from 
every 100 lbs of wheat received offer 
4 incentive to improve milling prac- 
ices. 


Milling Industry Subsidized 


Because of the scarcity of wheat in 
the world, Peruvian imports have 


been sharply curtailed with the re- | 


sult that an acute wheat flour short- 
age has developed. As part of the 
program to control the costs to the 


consumer of certain basic foods, the : 


production of flour and mill feed is 
Subsidized by the government. The 
method used is governmental pur- 
chase of wheat for sale to the mills 
at a price that will permit flour to 


retail at 28 soles or approximately | 
$4.30 100-lb sack. The government | 


absorbs the loss between purchased 
cost of wheat on the world market 
and the price which is chargéd the 
mills. This loss amounts to about $50 
a ton for imported wheat. Notwith- 
standing this substantial subsidy, the 
public complains bitterly about the 
high cost of flour and bread. 


Bread Important in Cities 

Bread is an important article of 
food in the diet of the urban popula- 
tion. However, it is estimated that 
the annual per capita consumption of 
wheat is only 82 Ibs and that ap- 
proximately 70% of this is used in 
the form of flour. This is a low per 
Capita wheat consumption compared 
to most nations. 


Most of the baking is done in small 












bakeries, very little bread is baked 
in the home. For example, in the 
Lima-Callao area in 1940, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 3,- 
580 bakeries for a population of 598,- 
000 or one bakery for each 167 per- 
sons. 


Hard Crust Bread 

Most of the bread production is of 
the hard crust type of hearth roll. 
Lean formulas and long fermentation 
times are customary. The bread is 
usually tasty although lacking uni- 
formity in appearance. Almost all 
the work is done by hand except mix- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


ing and even this task is done man- 
ually in many shops. In addition to 
bread, a good assortment of pastry 
goods is produced. 

There are also modern factories for 
the manufacture of crackers and 
macaroni. These products are pre- 
pared from “special” flour which the 
mills are permitted to make in lim- 
ited amount. 

The scarcity of wheat in the world 
has focused attention on the ques- 
tion of increasing Peru’s domestic 
wheat supply. It is anticipated that 
efforts will be made to develop wheat 
varieties that will be more suitable 
for bread production. The present 
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wheats possess weak baking quality 
and apparently can only be used suc- 
cessfully in combination with import- 
ed wheats. Whether or not improved 
wheat can be grown economically 
will need to be studied by carefully 
planned experiments. Agencies such 


~ as the Servicio Co-operativo Inter- 


Americano de Produccion de Alimen- 
tos (the technical agricultural ser- 
vice established by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in co-operation 
with the Peruvian Ministry of Agri- 
culture) are in an excellent position 
to help plan and assist in the direc- 
tion of the wheat improvement pro- 
gram. 





YOUR MILLS NEED THIS 


DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST PESTS 








locality. 


Brewster, Fla. ° 


For Plant-Wide Fumigation: 


LIQUID HCN, the all-out fumigant for com- 
plete, plant-wide clean-ups, penetrates every 
crack, crevice or hiding place in your mill and 
machinery, destroying rodents and insects 
wherever they lurk. Jt destroys insect eggs too, 
assuring thorough, efficient control. 


For maximum results with Liguin HCN, .. 
call in an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. 
If you don’t already know of one, we'll be 
glad to recommend an expert serving your 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. °* 
1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. . 


available 
drums. 


LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON assure maximum 


kill at minimum cost...leave no taste, odor or color...do 
not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. « 
235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


For “Spot” Fumigation: : 


ACRYLON?, a volatile liquid for fast, easy 
“spot” fumigations. You pour a few ounces 
inside your machines—where infestation is 
usually greatest. It leaves no residue or caked 
matter, and gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON presents no fire hazard. 


AcRYLON is sold in quart bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations. Com- 
plete dosage chart appears on the label. Also 
in 10-gallon and 50-gallon 






















Azusa, Calif. 






* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


From an Engineer’s Notebook 


Friction vs. Frictionless Bearings 


T would be absurd to use ball 
bearings on every bearing sim- 
ply because ball bearings run 
more easily than other types. For 
greatest economy, shafts that are 
used only occasionally should usually 
be run in plain bearings. 
If the machines to be driven do not 


operate continuously but only inter- 
mittently, and if electric motors are 
used for power, ball or roller bear- 
ings may be preferable to plain bear- 
ings because the starting friction of 
plain bearings is considerably higher 
than the starting friction of ball or 
roller bearings. In addition, the 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


starting friction of ball or roller bear- 
ings is not much greater than the 
running friction. 
motors of today are usually equipped 
with anti-friction 
bearings: 


Hence the smaller 
(ball or roller) 


Where plain bearings can be. kept 


in good condition at all times the 
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ORDINARY 
SELF-RISING 


.. and much to the miller’s advan- 
tage, too! 


Yes, V-90 paints a brighter future 
for the self-rising flour business! No 
longer need self-rising flour sales be 
confined to merely a dozen or more 
southern states. No longer must self- 
rising be considered just a biscuit 
flour for consumption by the biscuit 
loving south. 


Today ...thanks to V-90...house- 
wiveseverywherecanlooktoself-rising 
for most a// their baking needs. Not 
only better biscuits, but lighter .. . 
tastier . . . more appealing cakes, 
muffins, dumplings, 
anda host of other deli- 
cacies as well! 








FLOUR 


V-90 


Vast Market For Self-Rising Flour! 


By making self-rising a truly general 
purpose flour, V-90 has expanded the 
potential market tremendously . . . 
not only throughout the rest of the 
country but right in the South as well. 

Right now a huge potential market 
for self-rising flour exists ... one that 
offers millers almost unlimited sales 
possibilities. 

What’s more, V-90 enables millers 
to convert plain flour users into steady 
self-rising customers . . . customers 
that keep coming back for this profit- 
able, easy to promote mill specialty. 
There is definitely a nation-wide, 
rolling trend to self-rising flour made 
with V-90! 







SELF-RISING 


MADE WITH 


GED 
Lily 


Can This Huge Market Be Sold ? 
Most certainly yes! 

Here’s proof! Already several enter- 
prising mills have run test campaigns 
proving beyond doubt that this huge 
potential market can be interested... 
sold profitably ... and re-sold again 
and again! 

The time and money saving ad- 
vantages of self-rising flour, as well 
as the wide range of superior oven 
products it assures, are creating an 
ever rising trend in this new, nation- 
wide market . . . a trend that gains 
momentum every day! The self-rising 
flour picture is changing and so is 
the thinking of farsighted millers! 
They’ve got their eye on larger profits! 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


* VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK » KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS - GREENSBORO, N. C.+ Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. - VICTOR, FLA 
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cost of the frictional loss as com. 
pared with that of ball or roller 
bearings is often a very small item 
and may as well be neglected. For 
example the frictional cost of run- 
ning the main bearings of an engine, 
generator, motor, turbine, pump, and 
similar large units is ordinarily very 
small as compared with the cost of 
the total power involved, whereas the 
difference in cost between ball bear. 
ings and plain bearings may be high. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, 
plain bearings may be more econom- 
ical even though slightly less efficient, 
The interest on the difference in cost 
may be insufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in losses. 

Where lubrication may be com- 
paratively more difficult, as on line 
shafting, and where, as a result, the 
difference in friction may be consid- 
erable and hence the cost of power 
considerably less with ball or roller 
bearings—under such circumst.nces 
it is advisable to use a low friction 
type. An important advantage pos- 
sessed by roller and ball bearii:zs is 
that they require less lubricant than 
the plain type and needn’t be oiicd so 
frequently. 

Method of lubricating, also, is a 
factor. If the value of the ins‘alla- 
tion is such that a modern system of 
central oiling can be utilized. the 
plain bearing may prove to be more 
economical. 


Several Questions to Answer 


On the whole, before decidins one 
way or the other, one should asi: one- 
self these questions: (A) What will be 
the total first cost with ball or voller 
bearings? (B) What will be tive to- 
tal first cost with plain bearings? 
(Note:—These first costs shou!d in- 
clude electric motors, generators, 
shafting, bearings, and everything 
else affected by the power require- 
ments of roller, ball, or plain bear- 
ings). (C) Subtract (B) from (A). 
(D) Decide on a percentage to charge 
against the difference in cost. Thirty 
per cent is considered reasonai)le by 
some engineers, but the percentage 
varies with the times, life of «quip- 
ment, etc. This percentage should 
be earned annually, by the saving in 
cost of power. (E) If the required 
percentage can be saved it wil! pay 
to install ball or roller bearing 

The above is claimed to be par- 
ticularly true of certain types of roll- 
er and ball bearings that provide for 
continuous lubrication over long pe- 
riods of time. Important advances 
have been made in the construction 
of ball and roller bearings in the 
matter of sealing the lubrican! into 
the housing serving the double pur- 
pose of keeping dust and dir’ out 
and keeping the lubricant in. The 
maintenance cost of anti-friction 
bearings of this type is greatly re- 
duced both because of the smaller 
amount of labor involved and because 
of the great saving in the amount 
and the cost of the lubricant itself. 
In addition the life of the bearing 
is greatly increased. 

In the event that plain bearings 
are now in use and it is contemplated 
to replace them with the bal! and 
roller type, the cost of labor in mak- 
ing the change must of course /e In- 
cluded in the total first cost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pacific Northwest 
Chemists’ Section 
Plans Convention 


Seattle, Wash—Members of the 
Pacific Northwest Section of the 
American Association of ( voreal 
Chemists are planning a convention 
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to be held June 19 and 20 at the 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

An attendance of from 75 to 100 
members, representing flour mills in 
Oregon, Washington, California, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, British Columbia and Al- 
perta, is expected. 

Local arrangements for the conven- 
tion are being handled by a commit- 
tee headed by Francis Owens, Laucks 
Laboratories, Inc., Seattle. Officers 
of the section are George Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon, 
chairman; Richard Verry, Terminal 
Flouring Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, 
vice chairman; L. E. Pingree, Wallace 
& Tiernan Sales Corp., San Francisco, 
Cal., secretary and treasurer. 

A golf tournament, banquet and 
dance, group luncheons, and a tour 
of the Boeing Superfortress assembly 
plant will be included on the enter- 
tainment program. Plans also have 
been made for several entertainments 
for the wives of the visiting members. 

The following program, prepared 
by Edward F. Seeborg, chairman of 
the program committee, will be pre- 
sented: 

THURSDAY, JUNE 19 


8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:30 »m.—Address of Welcome, George 
Thomas, Chairman of the Pacific 
Northwest Section, AACC. 

m.—Civie Welcome, William Devin, 
Mayor, City of Seattle. 

9:55 a.m.—Announcements by Local Ar- 

rangements Committee, Francis 
Owens, chairman. 


9:45 < 


10:00 a.m.—Address, R. M. Sandstedt, Presi- 
dent, AACC. 

11:00 a.m.—**‘Wheat Protein Studies,” Dr. G. 
H. Brother, U. S. Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. 

12:45 p.m.—Luncheon at Seattle Country 


Club, followed by Golf Tourna- 
ment and tour of Boeing Air- 
craft Plant. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet. 


9:30 p.m.—Dance. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20 
9:30 a.m.—‘Wheat Enzyme Studies,” Dr. 


Walter S. Hale, U. 8S. Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. 

10:10 a.m.—Progress Report, W. N. Craw- 
ford,. Field Secretary, Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association. 

10:30 a.m.—Agronomy Session, under direc- 
tion of Dr. O. A. Vogel, Agrono- 
mist in Charge, Washington Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, 
Pullman, Wash., and assisted by 
Dr. D. K. Swensen. 

11:30 a.m.—The New Wheat Quality Lab- 
oratory,” Dr. Mark A. Barmore, 
Chemistry Department, Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman, Wash. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon, followed by motion 
Picture, “Operation Crossroads.” 

2:00 p.m.—“Mill Sanitation and _ Insect 
Fragment Determination,” Mar- 
tin Wise, Peacock Mill Co., Free- 
water, Oregon. 

2:30 p.m.—“Evaluation of Cabinet Fer- 
mentation with Commercial Size 
Sponges and Doughs,” by George 
Garnatz, Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. (By 


proxy.) 

3:15 p.m.—"Observations of  Self-Rising 
Flours Stored Six Months,” by 
Martin Wise. 

3:15 p.m.—Business meeting. 

4:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 





Supplementary Education 
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stantially help the student, and then, 
in turn, it will be of benefit to all 
of us. . 

As I see it a course of this nature 
(and I speak now not as an educator 
for I make no pretense of being one, 
but as a flour miller), should contain 
mainly basic material with emphasis 
being put on how to secure further 
information when it is needed. 

How much time should the student 
spend at school? Frankly, I don’t 
know, probably 6 to 10 weeks, de- 
pending on the means of the school, 
the intensiveness of the training and 
the curriculum at hand. The cost 
to a milling company to send one man 
to school, all expenses paid, should 
not exceed $1,200. 

It has been Suggested that as a 































MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


course of study a wise plan would be 
to follow a mill flow. That is, to start 
with the mixing and grading of grain, 
continuing with the cleaning proc- 
esses, tempering, breaking, reducing, 
treating flours with oxidizing agents 
and enrichment, bulk storage, pack- 
aging, materials handling, etc. Con- 
tingent to this is the recording (and 
this is important) and correlation of 
material learned to be used for future 
reference. 

Supplementing the study of the 
flow and the various machines in- 
volved, it has been suggested that 
classroom work include many of the 
following subjects. 





Rudimentary mill engineering, bo- 
tanical aspects of wheat, corn, rye, 
etc., mill entomology, federal grain 
grading, farm marketing of grain, 
flour production costs, mathematics, 
mechanical drafting, chemistry, 
physics. 

There are indeed many more sub- 
jects that could be included, but I 
have tried to enumerate those that 
are most closely connected with our 
own business. 

It is my hope that in the near 
future a training course of this type 
can be offered to the industry and 
help it to keep apace of our ever 
widening horizons. 


PACKING COSTS 


with 


Bulk Flour St 


BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 


_ 


Fs Re 1 8 8 


because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here 


is how you save: 


1. Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 
2. Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 


3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 

4, Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 

5. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 


immediate packing for special orders. 
6. Allows easy handling of special flours, thus making 


new sales outlets available. 


7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage... allows 


holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.-constructed blending and storage bins have a severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS +¢ DUAL-CLONE DUST 
COLLECTORS «+ VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS « EXHAUST 
FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 


822 3rd AVENUE N.E. ° 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. -« 


No obligation. 











MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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Chemical Analysis 


















































































HE total bran was found to be 

about 14.5% of the whole wheat 
kernel, in a study reported on by 
Marvin Shetlar and others at Ohio 
State University. The epidermis of 
the wheat kernel analyzed 1.4% ash, 
4% protein, 1% fat, 32% cellulose 
and 35% pentosans. The starchy en- 
dosperm contained about 0.7% ash, 
14% protein, 1% fat, 0.3% cellulose, 
and 3.5% pentosans. The work was 
reported in a recent issue of Cer- 
eal Chemistry. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Baking Technologist Reports— 


Cabinet Fermentation of Dough 
Does Not Produce Better Bread 


fermentation of commercial 

size doughs was for practical 
purposes, no better in quality than 
bread made from the sponges fer- 
mented in open troughs, despite the 
higher carbon dioxide concentrations 
found over the cabinet sponges, ac- 
cording to the results of a study made 
by George Garnatz, P. W. Hodler and 


Berm resulting from cabinet 


W. Rohrbaugh of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The results of the research report- 
ed constituted the subject matter of 
an address delivered by Mr. Garnatz 
before several of the sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists during the past few months. 
An abstract of the address follows: 

Under commercial shop conditions 


the effect of cabinet fermentation on 
absorption, dough handling properties 
and the finished loaf were observed 
in comparison with the standard 
procedure employed by the shop as 
well as in comparison with control 
sponges fermented in open troughs 
and employing the same sponge time 
we used with the cabinet sponges. 
Sponge times from 3 hours to 4 hours 
and 30 minutes were studied. 

A second series of shop tests were 
performed employing a sponge time 
of 4 hours and 30 minutes in which 
the rise and fall of the sponges were 
traced objectively during the course 
of fermentation. This made use of a 
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Sa 
Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do I?’. Have you tried us 
lately? 


Me ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





] 


On 


‘ 


ESSMUELLER SERVICE 


Bragging? No, we don’t think so. First, because our record, 
during the past 69 years, proves that we must render something 
“different” in the way of service or we wouldn’t be in business 


today! 


That in itself we think, qualifies our right to say, ““You Can’t 


Beat our Service.” 


Then of course, there’s the question of facilities and “abilities”, 
and with two great plants equipped with the latest machinery and 
staffed with mechanics especially trained for millwright work— 
well, it’s just a natural conclusion that we can fulfill every promise 
we make and we’re still waiting to be checked up on that statement. 


We Invite YOUR Inquiries 





KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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“Riseometer” developed for that pur- 
pose. In addition the carbon dioxide 
concentration in the cabinet and over 
the sponges was determined. By 
means of an adaptation of the gassing 
power test some insight was gained 
concerning the fermentation charac- 
teristics of cabinet and open trough 
sponges. The softness and staling 
properties of the bread was measured 
in terms of crumb compressibility. 

The results obtained were: 

1. The Cabinet and open trough 
sponges rose at the same rate and to 
the same height. 

2. Cabinet fermentation did not 
permit the use of greater absorption 
in the dough stage. 

3. The doughs from cabinet sponges 
for all practical purposes machined 
no better than doughs from the 
sponges fermented in open troughs. 

4, Cabinet fermentation did noi re- 
duce sponge time. 

5. The progress of fermentation 
was apparently no different in the 
cabinet sponges than in the open 
trough sponges. 

6. The bread resulting from cabinet 
fermentation was for practical pur- 
poses no better in quality than bread 
made from the sponges fermented in 
open troughs, despite the higher car- 
bon dioxide concentrations found 
over the cabinet sponges. 

7. The bread from the cabinet 
sponges was no softer and staled no 
differently than the bread made from 
open trough sponges. 

8. The cabinet was effective in in- 
sulating the sponges against signifi- 
cant fluctuations in dough room 
temperature, usually maintained a 
slightly higher temperature than the 
dough room and automatically pro- 
vided sufficient humidty to prevent 
crusting of the sponges. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Bakers 
to Establish 


Research Institute 


BREAD Research Institute and 

service laboratories will be es- 
tablished in Australia by the baking 
industries of that country and New 
Zealand and Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
British cereal chemist, has agreed 
to go to Australia to assist in making 
plans for the institute and to advise 
with the bakers about setting up a 
research program for the industry. 

In making the announcement, L. A. 
Judge of the New South Wales Bak- 
ers Association said a glowing tribute 
to Dr. Kent-Jones, saying: “His (Dr. 
Kent-Jones’) advice would be of in- 
estimable value to bakers throughout 
Australia and New Zealand. His 
world reputation was unchallenged; 
his opinions were not lightly given 
and would carry great weight with 
the government and nutrition author- 
ities of their various states.” 

Mr. Judge prefaced his announce- 
ment by saying that the New South 
Wales Association was so keenly in- 
terested in the establishment of the 
Bread Research Institute, which 
would be for the benefit of the whole 
baking industry of Australia and New 
Zealand, that its members had will- 
ingly accepted a rise in their sub- 
scription by 30c ton to finance the 
project and bread publicity. 

The decision of the New South 
Wales State government to establish 
a Wheat Research Institute had held 
up their project but they had decided 
to go forward with their plan, for 
whatever the government did in the 
matter of the Wheat Institute it 
would not be able to provide special- 
ized research and scientific advisory 
service for bakers, 
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New AACC Section 
Planned by Chemists 


in Seattle-Tacoma 


EREAL chemists in the Elliott 

Bay region of Puget Sound, in- 
cluding Seattle and Tacoma, held a 
luncheon meeting recently at the Al- 
bers Milling Co. plant in Seattle. 
There were 29 chemists present, rep- 
resenting the baking, brewing, pack- 
ing, dairy, flour and feed industries as 
well as state and federal labora- 
tories. 

After the luncheon, a short busi- 
ness meeting was presided over by 
L. H. Leudemann and it was pro- 
posed that an Elliott Bay Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists be organized. Spokesmen 
for the companies represented 
pledged the support of their respec- 
tive groups in bringing about or- 
ganization of the section. 

A committee, headed by W. H. 
Ziemke and including C. F. Pinney, 
R. Brutcher and R. Knudson was ap- 
pointed to prepare a questionnaire to 
determine the wishes of cereal chem- 
ists. Suggestions also were offered 
from the floor, regarding time and 
place of meetings, and national re- 
quirements for chapter membership. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the chemists made an inspection tour 
of the Albers Milling Co. plant. 








Choosing the Proper 
Lubricating Oil 








By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


ANY users of lubricating oils 
seem to buy oil by guess or by 
habit, rather than upon the intended 
purpose and performance of the oil. 
In the lubrication of steam en- 
gines, it is common practice to feed 
a fixed number of drops of oil per 
minute to the cylinder. One engineer 
was feeding 24 drops per minute of 
a certain brand of oil that sold at 55c 





Julius Jurkow 


CONVENTION SPEAKER—A re- 
port on “Practical Experiences with 
High Speed Sifters” will be pre- 
sented on the program of the 1947 
convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers by Julius Jurkow, 
superintendent of the Sheridan (Wy- 
oming) Flouring Mills, Inc. His re- 
port will be based on his experiences 
in increasing the capacity of his mill. 





a gallon and was highly regarded. 
It was made by a reliable company. 
A salesman representing a competing 
company called at the plant one day 
and after familiarizing himself with 
the stroke and bore of the piston, the 
steam pressure and temperature, etc., 
induced the engineer to try his rec- 
ommended lubricant, which sold for 
$1.12 a gallon. The engineer, while 
recognizing that the company making 
the oil was a reputable concern, told 
the salesman that it would not do 
him any good; he was satisfied with 
the 55c oil. 

One week after the test started, the 
salesman returned to check up on its 
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progress and found that the engineer 
had reduced the feed to 17 drops a 
minute, and that the engineer was 
well satisfied with the oil. The sales- 
man immediately cut the rate of feed 
down to eight drops a minute. The 
engineer and plant manager. became 
slightly alarmed, but the salesman 
proved that eight drops a minute was 
enough. The engineer was convinced. 

By proper selection of the correct 
oil, the engineer was able to cut the 
oil consumption by two thirds, at a 
saving of 52c a gallon used of the 
correct oil. Money, oil and machin- 
ery may be saved in many instances 
by proper selection of oil. 








Modernizing a Mill 





(Continued from page la) 


placed with a minimum of trouble 
and time. The sieve frames are con- 
structed so the heavy streams have 
large circulating areas, while they 
get smaller as the stream is lessened. 
The drive can be obtained from any 
direction with the driving shaft either 
at right angles or lengthwise with 
the sifter. The entire weight of the 
machine is supported by reeds, with 
no messy dash pot on the floor, and 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 
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‘ Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


144 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. « 
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no shaft projecting above the ma- 
chine. The sweeper can clean the 
entire machine safely on the run. We 
have installed 12 of these machines 
and have four more to go to finish 
the job. We also plan to replace 16 
reels with sifters in the not too far 
future. 

The next project was replacing two 
old shakirig ‘screen milling separators 
which shook the entire mill building, 
and would only remove large parti- 
cles. For this job we chose a ma- 
chine which combines a rolling screen 
to remove cats, dogs and old shoes, 
with aspiration to separate dust and 
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particles lighter than wheat, as well 
as an excellent seed screen. Here 
again, we chose roller bearings. 
Ahead of these machines, of which 
we used four, we placed permanent 
magnets to remove tramp iron. The 
air from these machines goes into 
cyclone dust collectors. 


81 Stocking Dust Collectors Out 


For our last first priority project, 
we only removed a total of 31 stock- 
ing dust collectors, leaving us with 
only four in the entire mill, and these 
are on roll exhaust at present. Nine 
of these were in the cleaning house 


where we improved the efficiency of 
our scourers and cleaners about 
1,000% by putting in cyclones and 
giving the air from the machines 
somewhere to go. We used long cone 
cyclones, often in pairs, and so far 
have had no difficulty at all in get- 
ting a very excellent job of dust re- 
moval. We removed 22 sock machines 
from our purifier line. 

We had the old set-up of a large, 
bug house with a fan in it on top 
of each purifier, with the air trying 
to escape through a small sock ma- 
chine. More air was going through 
intake vents than was going to the 





THINGS THAT COUNT TO 









APACITY 


To many millers, capacity is the difference be- 
tween red ink and black in the ledger . . . and 
nothing can slow up capacity like clogged reels 


and sifters. 


That is why SWISS SILK is woven with such 
meticulous care . . . made by master craftsmen 
to whom the uniformity of aperture, even under 
a powerful microscope, is the acme of their 


weavers art. 


Uniformity of aperture means capacity runs of 
high grade flour, and SWISS SILK on reels and 
sifters will give you high capacity runs under all 
atmospheric conditions. 


WISS SILK 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 


EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 


WYDLER 
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dust collectors, so our purifiers, iy 
addition to being a sanctuary for 
weary weevil, were nothing more than 
shaking sieves, grading middlings by 
size, but certainly not by weight. We 
removed the housing, the fans, and 
the sock collectors. We made a flat 
top with an 8-inch suction line com- 
ing from the tail of each purifier. 
The 8-inch line joins a larger trunk, 
at an angle of 40° with the flow of 
the air, and the bottom of the 8-in 
line is even with the bottom of the 
trunk. The trunk goes through a fan, 
into a pair of very long cone cyclones, 
The vent of the cyclones is taken 
through a small settling chamber, 
and on out the roof. There is no eyvi- 
dence of any dust loss on the roof 
to date. Each purifier has a cut-off 
valve in its duct which allows us to 
adjust the air from no air at all to 
lifting all the stock right off the 
cloth. 


Aspirator on Each Break 


We also installed cyclones on a 
small aspirator ahead of each first 
break roll, which allows us to pull 
a very surprising quantity of dust and 
beeswing from the wheat just iicfore 
it is ground. 

This just about covers our first pri- 
ority projects. Among the second pri- 
ority projects, second only becaiise of 
the importance of the first, not in 
importance for improving the mill 
operations, were installing precise, 
powerless scale feeders ahead of our 
first break rolls, installing high speed 
agitators for bleaching purposes, and 
improving our wheat bins for more 
even flow of tempered wheat to the 
mills, and more exact mixes from 
them. 

Still on the list of projects to be 
completed are a reflooring job which 
will eliminate cracks where dirt and 
bugs can hide, possible installation of 
centralized vacuum system, and an 
outside paint and pointing up job, 
and replacing 16 reels with sifters. 


Sanitation a Goal 


That completes the  insta!lation 
phase of modernizing our mill. It is 
necessary to go a step, and a vely 
long step, beyond installation work, 
however, to get at the heart of four 
original objectives: better, cheaper, 
more and cleaner flour. I feel ‘hat to 
accomplish these objectives, it is nec- 
essary to create a state of mind 
around a flour mill. True, we have 
strong aspiration both before and 
after tempering our wheat, but un 
less the smut miller has the interest 
to see that the machines are properly 
set, it will do no good. Yes, we wash 
our spring and Kansas wheats before 
milling, but unless the miller makes 
certain the speed of the washer and 
the quantity of water is correct, it 
will do no good. Sure we have new 
sifters, but if the bolterman doesnt 
watch his flour streams, it does 10 
good. Of course, we have a newly 
painted mill, but if the sweepers 
not take a pride in keeping it cleat, 
what have you? 


Plant Morale a Factor 


We have done four things to tt 
to get the personal element in li 
with the modernization of the plamt 
First to create interest in milling 
and new milling techniques, we havé 
subscribed to the milling journals {0 
every man who works in the 
proper. This allows them to see, # 
no cost to themselves, what we 
doing in the light of what the rt 
of industry thinks and feels. 

Second, we have picked out sev 
men whom we feel may be capable 
becoming flour millers, and have & 
rolled them ‘at our expense in tl 
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Dunwoody-Northwestern Miller 
Course in Practical Milling, now the 
AOM course, to try to create interest 
in learning their jobs, and having a 
more complete understanding of what 
we are aiming at. 


Pay Incentives for Employees 


Third, we used to have a pay scale 
which allowed for little incentive to 
move from job to job within the mill, 
and so become a well-rounded miller. 
All men, after they left the loading 
floor, received the same hourly pay. 
We revised this scale, so the men 
who needed the most knowledge and 
carried the most responsibility also 
received the most pay, and scaled it 
as equitably as we could on down to 
the sweeper. By doing this we have 
created an incentive to learn other 
jobs around a mill rather than stay- 
ing on the roll floor for 20 years and 
knowing nothing about how a bolter 
works. 


Fourth, formerly the men who were . 


responsible for the operation of the 
various phases of milling were also 
responsible for the sweeping of the 
mill. Under this system the bolter- 
mai: swept one third of his floor each 
shift if (and it was a big if) he had 
no other work that took higher pri- 
ority, such as chokes, greasing, sieve 
work and so on. We reduced the 
number of men to a minimum on each 
shift of the mill crew, but added a 
sweeping crew which works daylight 
hours, so the machine operators have 
no other duties than seeing that the 
mill is functioning properly, checking 
streams, greasing machines and regu- 
lating the operations of all the ma- 
chines under, of course, a trick mill- 
er. The sweepers work as a unit. 
In the morning they work together 
to clean up chokes and any other 
major cleaning jobs which might 
come up. Then each man has a floor 
for which he is responsible. We have 
a sweeper on each floor of the mill. 
He not only sweeps the floor, but 
cleans the machines, sweeps down the 
walls and spouts, and also does rough 
patching with caulking compound 
when he sees a leaky spout. We also 
have one man, over and above our 
millwright crew, who is a general 
utility man, repairing minor things 
and keeping the mill in a good state 
of repair and cleanliness. 

The difference in the housekeeping 
of the entire plant, since we started 
creating this state of mind, this clean- 
liness habit is truly remarkable. 


Fumigation Done by Experts 


In addition to this, we employ an 
outside concern to fumigate our plant 
thoroughly each spring, using cyanide, 
and, of course, killing all weevil, rats 
or whatever might be around. Once 
they even got the best rat killing cat 
we ever had around. This fumiga- 
tion, of course, only insures a clean 
mill for a short time, so we follow 
it up with our own crews every month 
with spot fumigation and cleaning of 
every machine and every conveyor 
and elevator. We have found this to 
be a very effective method of holding 
down infestation. 

We feel primarily that with plenty 
of aspiration and cleaning of the 
grain before it comes to the mill to 
remove weevil, eggs and other insect 
life, with a vigorous anti-rat and 
mouse campaign conducted yearly 
by the city of Fostoria and daily by 
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our own men, with an anti-dirt. cam- 
paign going on continuously, we are 
starting down the road to cleaner 
flour. 

Just to make sure, however, our 
laboratory has a system of filth deter- 
mination so that we may check our 
results. 

In closing, I would like to extend 
an open invitation to all or any of 
you who might like to drop in at our 
mill in Fostoria to see us. We like 
to stop at other mills to chew the fat 
a bit and get new ideas, and we like 
to have other people stop to see us. 

Mr. McQuillen and I have had a 
lot of fun and a lot of headaches 
with our building plan, but as we 
enter the second year of it and can 
see daylight at the end of the tun- 
nel we feel that the progress we have 
made toward our four objectives 
more than compensates for the sweat 
we had expended. 

There are a lot of things that flour 


millers cannot agree on such as the 
use of scratch rolls on middlings, 
whether high speed sifters are any 
good, or whether a reel is a boon or 
a curse to the milling industry. I 
feel and feel very strongly, however, 
that there is one item which we flour 
millers, as well as mill machine man- 
ufacturers must get together on, and 
that is the matter of sanitation. We 
process one of the basic foods of man- 
kind. There is no reason why we 
should put our good friends of the 
Food and Drug Administration in the 
position of the mother of little Johnny 
who has to look behind his ears to 
make sure he has washed there. 


he [6uthwestorn 
efethwosovn 
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“‘UNBELIEVABLY BETTER” 


are HAAKY grain cleaning results—because the HAAKY 
method is entirely different from all others—exclusive and 
patented. Get the full story of HAAKY Sealed Flow As- 
pirators, OT-SS Separator, Pressure Scourer and Overtop 
Scalpers. Write for catalog. 


HAAKY MFG. Co., 511 Vandalia $t., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

















To every insect and rodent in 


your plant. . 


- GUARANTEED 


with INDUSTRIAL fumigation 


Famous 8-point Infuco system guar- 
antees quick, complete kill of all 
types of rodents and insects . . . with 


minimum reinfestation and 


mini- 


mum production delay! 


FREE! Get full 


details of famous 8-point 


am ‘Infuco" system of pest and insect control. 
me Write for Brochure CE4 today! 


. ‘Sndusteial FUMIGANT CO. 


5955 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill., PORtsmouth 7866 


Portland—3255 N. W. 26th Ave. 
Phone: VENICE 0118 
Minneapolis—225 S. 5th St. 
Phone: ATLANTIC 0581 





St. Louis—6635 Delmar Blvd. 
Phone: DELMAR 1234 

Kansas City, Mo.—1411 St. Louis Ave. 
Phone: HARRISON 2104 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
.. and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMberger 
paacsis SALT 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. iat Deoty Dressed” 

which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Composition of the Wheat Kernel es 
the ce 
y rcen' 
(Continued from page 5a) graphic laboratory at the Ohio Agri- M Tab! 
center of the endosperm to the bran cultural Experiment Station made Since 
coat. possible the application of the tech- one ani 
ne a - nique to this problem. i 
II. Distribution of Certain In- . " =; 
organic Elements in Center Material and Methods tailed 2 
Sections The material used in this study of the 
consisted of the ash of the endosperm distribt 
MPLE evidence that such factors and the bran fractions into which within 
as season, locality and variety center sections of kernels of the va- wheat 
result in a wide range in mineral rieties Tenmarq and Trumbull were ever, S 
composition of wheat and the prod- separated as described in the first spect 1 
ucts of milling is shown in numerous part of this article. various 
studies reviewed by Sullivan (1933), Several basic spectrographic meth- tral en 
Beeson (1941), Booth, Carter, Jones ods have been described in the litera- the hig 
and Moran (1941) and Bailey (1944). ture, and numerous modifications of with re 
One of the characteristics commonly each have been developed. Each has and br: 
demonstrated is a differential distri- advantages and disadvantages and Cons 
bution of total ash, as well as indi- limitations. The primary prerequi- periphe 
. vidual inorganic elements, in bran, sites to be considered in choosing a contain 
P U RE S I LK B O LTI N G C LOTH germ and the various flour streams. procedure for this study were that it equal 
Since these differences in the compo- must permit the determination of phorus 
A N D G RI T G All Z E sition of flour streams may be due most of the major, and some of the contain 
either to differential distribution more important minor, elements in dium, | 
within the endosperm or to admix-_ the relatively small quantities of ash results 
ture of endosperm with varying quan- available (0.0005 to 0.0005g) and wiih somew] 
tities of bran and germ, it was a.reasonable degree of accuracy. analyti 
thought that analysis of the ashes After considerable preliminary work, Ther 
from the fractions obtained in the a procedure was adapted from that centrat 
previous study would provide useful suggested by Hess, Owens and Rein- ganese 
information regarding the relative hardt (1939). The essential feature with to 
concentrations and distribution of consists in dissolving the ash in an potassi 
mineral elements in different parts avid solution containing a spectro- centrat 
of the wheat kernel. scopic buffer and internal standard. ashes: | 
One of the difficulties with which Aliquots of 0.04 ml were dried on the per wel 
‘6 ” one is confronted in work of this sort flat ends of one fourth inch spectro- 
HE name of Canmore is that the quantity of material avail- graphic carbons, the are source was Ph 
stamped on Silk Bolting Cloth able for analysis is inadequate for a high voltage A.C. arc operated at 
: ‘ most microanalytical procedures. The 2,200 volts and 2.1 amperes. The Sinc 
. : ce 
and Grit Gauze isa guarantee of success attained in recent years by spectrograph was a Bausch and Lomb the ma: 
a British production from pure numerous investigators by the use of medium quartz instrument. Densities in total 
ae of the fin li spectrographic methods in micro- of suitable lines of the elements to largely 
silk of the est quality. analytical problems suggested the be determined and the internal stand- tities o 
This iting Cioth ia woven in feasibility of this approach to the ard element were determined on an elemen’ 
Bo “i mineral analysis of the fractions ob- ARL densitometer. the ash 
Scotland under the supervision tained from wheat kernels. The avail- | The results obtained by spectro- . zones, | 
of expert Swiss Technicians. ability of a well equipped spectre- graphic analysis of ash of the various 40 and 
of the 
° nson Table 3—Composition of Fraction of Wheat Kernels* os 
Kernel sition CO} 
TH 0 MA S O ] O € 4 0 a LT Gay i. ia i oe, -—-Protein in eacii- 10% of 
per 100 kernels fraction or part fraction or part ‘ 
Parts of Ten- Thatch- Ten- Thatch- Ten- Thatch- increas 
R Oo DA LE > E N G LAN D kernels Thorne anv = Thorne mare = Thorne care ; er sium d 
Endosperm— : 24 ad A y sf ‘ ot of 
. . Center over creas 0.233 0.193 0.33 0.42 0.38 7.1 9.5 3.3 riphera 
London Office, Africa House, Center in cheek. . 31602018 (BCT SM an, nal 
Ki L d C > 0 ee eee 244 .266 32 47 .44 7.4 9.5 10.2 ‘ 
ingsway, London. W.C.2. PN, canaciet os 591 477 63 55 37 0611.6 48©12.6 ©= 13.9 The | 
sce .844 745 54 .56 .53 10.5 13.7 15.1 fers fro 
Ce eee 549 484 31 42 .38 6.5 8.9 8.4 : 
Central zone 173 -750 31 43 40 6.9 9.0 9.0 Cipally | 
Peripheral zone . 1.435 1.222 57 56 5 10.9 13.2 14.5 phosphc 
Total endosperm 2.371 2.208 1.972 48 51 49 9.4 11.7 12.5 A 
Bran— constitu 
OCFOABE ci sissscess 377 -319 -295 5.31 4.46 4.64 12.9 15.1 t nesium 
CPE 65 N66 es ewe .460 352 329 6.72 6.21 6.76 13.1 14.9 1.6 * 
Gumt bitaiccsccs _ 089 :109 119 6.87 «5.38 5.35 25.5 26.8 3 sium. 
Total bran and bran is 
ee 986 .780 143 605 5.38 5.68 149 165 6.2 F 
Total dissected slum—é 
kernel | veneas 3.357 2.088 2.715 212 1.99 1.91 11.0 13.0 13.5 found it 
Wheat kernel— 
Degermed kernel . 3.763 3.322 3.386 1.65 140 1.56 10.0 11. 2.6 the rer 
BOY | oicass 5.0ke 149 .109 119 65.87 5.38 5.35 25.5 26.8 1.3 mined | 
Whole kernel .... 3.912 3.431 3505 181 153 169 £106 120 i341 of the t 
*Data on a 14% moisture basis. 
tIncludes attached bran. a 
(Figures in black face type obtained by calculation instead of analysis.) —. 
Table 4—Comparative Yield and Composition of Fraction From Thorne Soft Winter 
Wheat Obtained by Dissection and by Milling* 
Dry Dry 
matter matter 
propor- propor- 
e tion of tion of 
total total 
lt Must Be Handled With Care Dissection dis- Buhler mill milled 
fractions sectedt Ash Prot. streams Ash Frot. Ly 
Endosperm— % % % % 
Center over crease.. 5.5 0.33 7.1 lst break flour ....... 9.4 0.29 7.1 
. : Center in cheek ... 9.1 .29 6.2 m oi 
Dust can be controlled. Engineering service Se IIE Gb ad Sed Break Moe 0D eee 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our nc ene a eee eee ees ee ” e 
. : : Central zone ..... 22.7 31 69 2nd reduction flour.... 11.3 AT 
dust control bulletins and engineering data Periphersl sone .. 378 te. &6S $e0 petuction Seer.... 09 ‘6111.0 
are offered without obligation to the milling Total endosperm... 60.6 48 ae eee 63.6 41 9.4 
‘ Siesiaieies 
and grain trade. y re 9.6 A Oe “MS ic cesccentsss 20.6 5.91 14.3 
BBS ao ualesnseis 11.8 6.73 18.1 
REY Cee eee 3.8 GSS SS  BROPE crserisacagt cs: 10.8 2.71 13.6 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU Total bran and germ 25.2 6.05 14.9 Total bran and shorts 31.4 4.84 
Total dissected 
kernel ........-+- 85.8 ous oe Total milled products 95.0 eee ] 
400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS *Data on a 14% moisture basis. 
+Percentage of whole undissected kernel. 
tIncludes attached bran. 
(Figures in black face type obtained by calculation instead of analysis.) =— 
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fractions of endosperm and bran from 
the center sections calculated on a 
percentage of ash basis are presented 
in Table 2. 

Since this study is a preliminary 
one and the dissection and analytical 
techniques are not fully developed, it 
does not presume to present a de- 
tailed and completely accurate picture 
of the relative concentrations and 
distribution of the various elements 
within the center sections of the 
wheat kernels. The results do, how- 
ever, suggest certain trends with re- 
spect to the relative ratios of the 
various elements in the low ash cen- 
tral endosperm zone as compared to 
the higher ash peripheral zone; also 
with respect to the whole endosperm 
and bran. 

Considering first the central and 
peripheral zones, the ash of the latter 
contained more potassium, was about 
equal to the central zone in phos- 
phorus and calcium concentration but 
contained a lower proportion of so- 
dium, manganese and copper. The 
results with magnesium and iron were 
somewhat erratic, probably due to 
analytical difficulties. 

There was a markedly greater con- 
centration of magnesium and man- 
ganese in bran ash when compared 
with total endosperm; phosphorus and 
potassium were about equal in con- 
centration in endosperm and bran 
ashes; sodium, calcium, iron and cop- 
per were lower in bran ash. 


Phosphorus and Potassium 
Distribution 


Since phosphorus and potassium are 
the major constituents in ash, changes 
in total ash might be expected to be 
largely reflections of changes in quan- 
tities of these elements. These two 
elements account for 33 and 40% of 
the ash of the central and peripheral 
zones, respectively, in Tenmarg, and 
40 and 70% in Trumbull. The sum 
of the remaining elements, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, manganese, iron 
and copper, accounts for only about 
10% of the ash of each variety. Thus 
increases in phosphorus and potas- 
sium do account for a considerable 
part of the increase in ash of the pe- 
ripheral zone, as compared to the cen- 
tral zone, especially in the soft wheat. 

The composition of bran ash dif- 
fers from that of endosperm, prin- 
cipally in that magnesium, as well as 
phosphorus and potassium is a major 
constituent. In concentration mag- 
nesium is about half that of potas- 
sium. The phosphorus content in 
bran is somewhat higher than potas- 
sium—a contrast to the situation 
found in the endosperm. The sum of 
the remainder of the elements deter- 
mined accounts for only about 2% 
of the total bran ash. 


Since the hard and soft winter 
wheat regions were represented by 
only a single composite sample of 
one variety in this study, conclusions 
cannot be drawn regarding funda- 
mental differences in these wheats. 


Ill. Distribution of Ash and Pro- 
tein in Central and Peripheral 
Zones of Whole Kernels 


Sections from the central portion 
of wheat kernels had been used in 
the preliminary study just discussed 
because they were easier to handle. 
It was recognized, however, that al- 
though the results obtained on the 
center sections might predict, in a 
general way, the distribution of ash 
and protein in whole kernels, major 
differences could be expected because 
of the differences in the relative pro- 
portions of central and peripheral 
endosperm zones in whole kernels 
compared to center sections. Accord- 
ingly the microdissection technique 
was modified to permit the dissection 
of whole kernels and applied to sev- 
eral samples. 


Material and Methods 


The material consisted of one va- 
riety each of three of the principal 
classes of wheat, namely, Thorne 
(soft red winter), Tenmargq (hard red 
winter), and Thatcher (hard red 
spring). The sample of Thorne was 
obtained from a single plot grown 
at Wooster, Ohio, in 1943. Compo- 
site samples of the other two classes 
were used. The Tenmarq composite 
was made up of equal numbers of 
kernels from individual samples grown 
at five locations in the central and 
southern Great Plains in 1944. The 
composite sample of Thatcher was 
made up of equal numbers of kernels 
from individual samples grown at 
seven locations in the northern Great 
Plains region in the same year. 

Although the equipment and gener- 
al technique were similar to those 
previously described, certain modifi- 
cations were found desirable. The 
wheat kernels were tempered by ex- 
posure for 24 to 48 hours in a closed 
vessel containing an open dish of 
water and the germ, with its bran 
covering, was then removed with a 
scalpel. Each degermed kernel was 
first cut in two in the middle and then 
each half kernel was cut longitudinal- 
ly through the crease. The brush end 
and germ end quarters thus separated 
were mounted together in pairs on 
Lucite microscope slides by means of 
a solution of Lucite in chloroform. 

The fractions into which the endo- 
sperm was separated were similar to 
those described in the previous sec- 
tion of this article with the exception 
that in this study ‘the center endo- 
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sperm was divided into three frac- 
tions—center over crease, center in 
cheek, and cheek. The peripheral 
zone was divided, as previously, into 
crease and outer endosperm. The 


germ with attached bran constituted . 


another fraction. The portion of the 
kernel included in each fraction is 
illustrated by the drawings in Figure 
4, The appearance of the kernel dur- 
ing several stages in the dissection 
is shown in Figure 5. 

The center over crease and center 
in cheek were secured by drilling, 
using a No. 79 or 80 wire gauge twist 
drill, whereas the cheek was obtained 
by drilling with a No. % dental burr. 
An incision was then made at the 
base of the cheek dividing the re- 
mainder of the kernel into two parts 
—“crease” and “outer”; the endo- 
sperm of each part was separated 
from the bran by cutting and scrap- 
ing with a sharp scalpel. The dis- 
sected fractions were dried, weighed 
and analyzed for protein and ash. 

The dissection and analytical data 
are presented in Table 3. 

Here again the division of the ker- 
nel into fractions was on an empirical 
basis, consequently for convenience in 
discussion, the quantities of dry mat- 
ter, ash and protein in certain frac- 
tions have been summed or averaged, 
as was done in the previous study. 
The data for the center over crease 
and center in cheek were combined 
as center endosperm; these fractions 
combined with the cheek constituted 
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the central zone. The crease and 
outer endosperm are referred to as 
“peripheral zone” and the crease and 
outer bran as total bran, etc. The 
data obtained by calculation rather 
than by analysis are shown in black 
face in Table 3. ‘ 

The losses in dry matter during 
dissection were 14, 13 and 22% for 
the soft winter, hard winter and hard 
spring varieties, respectively. The 
first two are similar to the losses re- 
ported in the previous investigation 
(12 and 11%). It is difficult to ac- 
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count for the greater loss in dissec- 
tion of the hard spring sample. Al- 
though there is no way of ascertain- 
ing how this loss should be appor- 
tioned among the several fractions, 
the high proportion of bran and germ 
shown in Table 1 indicates that losses 
were chiefly in the endosperm frac- 
tions. 
Ash Concentration 


In all three varieties the lowest ash 
concentration was found in the cen- 
ter endosperm fractions. Only in the 
soft wheat was there any difference 
between the center over crease and 
center in cheek fractions and there 
the difference was slight. The cheek 
fraction was higher in ash content 
than the center in cheek for all three 
varieties. While this is regarded as 
evidence of an increasing or upward 
gradient in concentration from the 
center of the endosperm to the bran 
coast, the gradient does not appear 
very steep in this part of the endo- 
sperm. 

The ash content of the two pe- 
ripheral endosperm fractions—crease 
and outer—was considerably greater 
than the central zone fractions for 
all three varieties. The average ash 
content of the peripheral zone ex- 
ceeded that of the central zone by 
0.26, 0.13 and 0.15% for Thorne, Ten- 
marq and Thatcher, respectively. 
Thus, these results confirm the trend 
found in the first experiment, namely, 
that they indicate the existence of 
major differences in the concentra- 
tion of ash in various parts of the 
endosperm. 

The ash content of the endosperm 
as a whole was lowest for Thorne 
(0.48%), highest for Tenmarg 
(0.51%) and intermediate for Thatch- 
er (0.49%). These figures all appear 
somewhat high considering that 
straight grade flours containing low- 
er ash contents are commonly milled 
from commercial lots of these wheats. 
This point is considered further in a 
later part of this article. 


Protein Lowest in Center 

The lowest concentrations of pro- 
tein in all three varieties were found 
in the center endosperm fractions. 
The cheek fraction exceeded the cen- 
ter in the cheek in all three varieties, 
the difference ranging from 1.0 to 
1.8%. This indicates the existence 
of a slightly increasing gradient in 
protein content as was found also 
for ash. 

The protein content of the two frac- 
tions constituting the peripheral zone 
was considerably higher than that of 
the central zone in all three varieties. 
The average protein content of the 
peripheral zone exceeded that of the 
central zone by 4.0, 4.2 and 5.5 per- 
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centage points for Thorne, Tenmargq 
and Thatcher, respectively. 


Comparison of Dissected Frac. 
tions and Experimental Mill 
Streams 


It is a common observation that 
major differences in ash and protein 
content such as these found in dis. 
sected fractions also occur in flour 
streams obtained in commercial and 
experimental milling. The principal 
differences between the two processes 
is that in dissection it is possible to 
obtain endosperm fractions free of 
bran; whereas, in milling the flour 
streams may be contaminated with 
a small quantity of pulverized bran 
and germ particles. This is especially 
true of flour streams from the tail 
end of the mill. To determine if 
the range in composition of ‘lour 
streams obtained by milling agrees 
reasonably well with that found in 
pure endosperm obtained by dissec- 
tion, 2,500 g of the Thorne sample 
were milled on a Buhler experimental 
mill. The yield obtained by dissec- 
tion and through mill streams and 
— poe data are shown in Ta- 

e 4. 


First Break Flour Low As!: 


The lowest concentration of ash, 
which was found in the first break 
flour (0.29%), was similar to ‘that 
of the lowest ash dissected fraction— 
center in the cheek; in fact it agrees, 
within the limits of analytical error, 
with the ash content of the whole cen- 
tral.zone (0.31%). The second break 
and first reduction flours were some- 
what higher in ash content than cen- 
tral zone fractions. These two 
streams together with the first break 
represented 40.7% extraction with an 
ash content of 0.34%, compared with 
22.7% extraction and 0.31% ash for 
the central zone obtained by dissec- 
tion. The high ash flour streams, 
third break (0.60%) and the third 
reduction (0.61%), contained about 
the same quantity of ash as the high- 
est dissected fraction—crease endo- 
sperm (0.63%). Similarly, the lowest 
protein flour stream (first break, 
7.1%) was about equal in concen- 
tration to the average of the central 
zone (6.9%), and the high protein 
flour streams (third break, 11.8%, 
third reduction, 11.0%) were about 
equal in content to the two periph- 
eral endosperm fractions (11.6 and 
10.5). 

While it is recognized that there 
is a distinct limit to which experi- 
mental milling can be interpreted in 
terms of the commercial process, the 
results of this study suggest that the 
relatively high ash of certain flour 
streams may be accounted for by the 
ash content of peripheral endosperm. 
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The results provide little evidence 
that incorporation of pulverized bran 
was an important factor in deter- 
mining the ash content of any of the 
flour streams. In fact, the trend is 
in the opposite direction since the 
ash content of the total dissected en- 
dosperm of the Thorne sample was 
0.48% compared with 0.41% for the 
total flour obtained by milling. Fur- 
ther evidence of a discrepancy be- 
tween dissected and milled results 
was found in the data obtained on 
Tenmarq and Thatcher. Individual 
samples of Tenmarg from each of the 
five locations and of Thatcher from 
each of the seven locations represent- 
ed in the respective composites for 
dissection were milled separately on 
the Buhler mill and the results for 
each variety were then averaged. 
The flour yield, ash and protein ob- 
tained from dissection and from mili- 


ing of the three varieties, including 
Thorne, were as shown in Table 5 
Table 5—Dissected Endosperm vs. Mill 
Stream Endosperm 
Total dissected Straight 
endosperm grade flour 
ro- Pro- 
Variety Yield Ash tein Yield Ash _ tein 
Thor: .-- 60.6 0.48 9.4 66.8 0.41 9.4 
Tenmirq.. 64.3 -51 411.7 68.0 43 31:8 
Thatcher... 56.3 49 12.5 62.4 46 12.2 


The difference in ash content be- 
tween dissected endosperm and 
straight grade flour is particulariy 
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wide with the Thorne and Tenmarg 
samples, for which the most satisfac- 
tory dissection and milling results 
were obtained. Whether the varia- 
tions are due to experimental error 
or to differences inherent in the two 
pocesses cannot be determined with 
certainty with the data at hand. It 
is possible that the dissected endo- 
sperm ash value is relatively too high 
because of significant losses of ma- 
terial from the lower ash central 
zone endosperm during the process 
of dissection. The other possibility 
is that the shorts produced in the 
milling operation may carry appre- 
ciable quantities of flour containing 
high ash peripheral endosperm, which 
would result in the ash content of 
the straight grade flour being lower 
than that of the whole endosperm. 
It may be noted, however, that the 
discrepancy does not appear in the 
protein determinations, there being 
excellent agreement in regard to this 
constituent between dissected endo- 
sperm and straight grade flour in all 
three varieties. 

The results obtained in this study 
in which the microdissection tech- 
nique was applied to the separation 
of whole wheat kernels into fractions 
may be summarized as follows: 

In all three varieties the lowest 
concentration of ash was found in one 
of the center endosperm fractions. 
Likewise in all three varieties a slight 
but consistent increase in ash content 
of the cheek endosperm fraction was 
found as compared with the center 
in the cheek. The ash content of 
the peripheral endosperm fractions 
was considerably greater than any 
of the central zone fractions, although 
the magnitude of the differences va- 
ried considerably among the three 
varieties. In general, similar results 
were obtained with respect to the 
distribution of protein in the various 
endosperm fractions. These facts 
furnish considerable evidence of an 
increasing gradient in ash and protein 
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content from the center of the endo- 
sperm outward. 

A comparison of the ash and pro- 
tein contents of the dissected frac- 
tions with those of the Buhler ex- 
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contents of total dissected endosperm 
and straight grade flours, however, 
were in close agreement. 
v ¥ 
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because they keep flour clean — 
and eliminate waste!” 


says Rex Knoles, Manager, Modesto bakery, 
San Joaquin Baking Company, Fresno, Calif. 


‘In our opinion multiwall paper bags are ‘tops’ because they keep flour clean and eliminate 
waste. In other words, they do exactly what a good container should do. 


“We have found that Multiwalls give our flour the best protection against infestation and 
contamination. 


‘Another thing . . . there’s no waste of flour because of siftage and retention. That means a 
definite monetary saving to us. These non-sifting bags are a big help in maintaining a clean 
shop, too. 


“Our experience has shown that the multiwall paper bag handles, stacks and withstands 
shipment satisfactorily. 


“Add to all this the fact that paper bags eliminate the ‘hidden costs’ involved in inventorying, 
cleaning, and returning bags to the mill and you'll understand why we consider Multiwalls 
‘tops’ for bakery flour.” 







_ MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 

ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 

(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 





LOOK INTO THE HART-CARTER LINE 
OF QUALITY MILL EQUIPMENT... 


It takes up-to-date, sanitary mill equip- 
ment to insure the profits you want to 
make. And there’s no finer equipment 
being built than the Hart-Carter line of 
compact, efficient grain cleaning machines. 
These provide the “Balanced Cleaning” 
combination which means clean grain and 
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Improve your position 
- (7A; inthe PROFIT PICTURE! 





economy to the miller. Hart-Carter ma- 
chines are accurate, flexible, large in ca- 
pacity and low in operating cost. To meet 
strict modern sanitation requirements, 
machines are all-metal, all-enclosed . . . 
minimizing danger of insect infestation. 
Investigate the Hart-Carter line . . . and 
stay tops in the profit picture! 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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AN EPOCHAL MEETING 


ITH an attendance of about six hundred 

Y and seventy-five, including millers’ families 
and guests from associated industries, the conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federation at Chi- 
cago last week established an all-time record in 
the 44-year history of such meetings, many oth- 
ers of which have been so notable as to consti- 
tute landmarks in the industry’s advance through 
the years. Of further interest was the circum- 
stance that millers were accompanied by their 
wives and other feminine members of their fam- 
ilies to the number of more than a hundred, the 
presence of whom, along with the great number 


of younger men, gave the convention an excep- 


tional atmosphere of informality and friendliness. 

To one who has attended all but one of the 
forty-four federation annual gatherings, this con- 
vention, along with others of recent years, was 
in notable contrast to the pattern of earlier days. 
In those years the conventions were actual mass 
business meetings where subjects of current in- 
terest to the industry were presented, discussed, 
debated and finally voted on by all of the millers 
present. In time and in keeping with modern 
methods, this somewhat cumbersome procedure 
was abandoned a decade or so ago, and subjects 
of current importance are now decided by the 
federation’s executive committee, its board of di- 
rectors, major committees and ‘‘task forces” to 
which special subjects are assigned and effective- 
ly handled through the year. 

In making this change the federation has 
gained rather than lost in its standing as a thor- 
oughly democratic service to the industry and all 
of its members, for the men chosen for command 
or special missions are selected, not from on high, 
but in accord with the wishes of the several sec- 
tors of the whole industry, geographically and 
with respect to the varieties of wheat they grind, 
flours they produce and markets which they 
serve. Save for this completely modern system 
of government and action, the innumerable ac- 
complishments of the organization, dating, per- 
haps most accurately since World War I, would 
not have been achieved. The milling industry 
would have been, as in earlier times, a sprawling, 
disorganized and ineffective industry. 

It is in particular point to list at the very 
peak of these accomplishments the organization 
of the millers’ long-range program for developing 
and extending the market for their products. 
Many, many times through the years the need for 
this action has been debated, but without excep- 
tion the words died in the utterance. It was not 
until a group of thoughtful men willing to give 
of both their means and their energy to promo- 
tion that anything happened; and then, when it 
did happen, it happened quickly and with the sure 
result so enthusiastically evident at Chicago last 
week. It has, indeed, never been our experience 
to witness so close attention given to the reports 
of leadership, as represented by Mr. Beaven, Mr. 
Willis, Mr. Gale, Mr. Files and others who spoke 
on this most important of all subjects, the future 
of the bread industries, while it was being present- 
ed to the millers. 

At another time we hope to comment further 
on this subject with especial reference to the 
careful planning, the research, studies and, in a 
word, diagnosis, which has been carried on under 
direction of Mr. Beaven and his associates through 
the past relatively few months. Spade work is 
the popular name for this advance preparation 
through assemblage of facts and building up of 
knowledge in advance of action; and if this spade 
work revealed at Chicago is even reasonably rep- 
resentative of action when it rises to full force, 
millers need have no doubt of the success of this 
long neglected and now most gravely needed ac- 
tivity in the interest of milling and the whole 
field of the bread industries. 

As to the rest of the Chicago convention, the 
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open sessions devoted to addresses by chosen 
speakers on carefully seiected subjects, it too, so 
far as our memory reveals, hit a new high point 
in both federation and milling industry history. 
Mr. Bomar and the members of the federation 
staff, with particular emphasis upon Mr. Steen 
and Mr. Fakler, did an altogether exceptional job 
so well that during the long session hours the 
great hall was filled and the hotel lobbies so de- 
populated that there was no evidence of the 
presence of the hundreds of millers whose at- 
tendance made last week an epochal event in mill- 
ing history. 
ee @ 


NEXT—THE FEED INDUSTRY? 


EEDSTUFFS, “the weekly newspaper for the 

feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer,” 
informs its readers that a feed industry advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations program is 
in the wind, partly because feedmen have been 
growing self-conscious over what seems to some 
of them to be a need for such enterprise and 
partly because of the example set recently by 
near neighbors in industry—flour and bread. To 
find out how deep is this consciousness Feedstuffs 
is conducting a coupon questionnaire. 


Quoting at length the views of a leading Texas 
manufacturer who thinks the feed industry must 
act soon and vigorously if formula feed volume is 
to be maintained or increased, Feedstuffs voices 
its own credo and gives this counsel and caution: 


“We are open minded on the matter. There 
have been some outstanding examples of success- 
ful industry promotions, and there have been 
some equally outstanding failures which were a 
waste of money. In general, however, it should 
be recognized that the more you talk about a 
product, explain it, and ask people to buy it, the 
more of it you will sell. There should be no 
misconception, however, about a public relations 
and industry advertising program. It is no magic 
remedy in itself, and spending a quarter of a 
million, a half million or a million dollars adver- 
tising formula feeds might have much or little 
effectiveness, depending upon how it is done. Such 
a campaign would take intelligent organization 
and planning; specific agreed-upon objectives; 
capable management, and the sincere cooperation 
of all the units in the industry in fulfilling or 
justifying the statements in their name. It would 
cost a substantial amount of money, which cer- 
tainly would not be wasted if the objectives were 
achieved.” 

e®e@ @ 


OLE MULE DONE GIT A RIDE 

N a recent issue we commented somewhat criti- 

cally but in entire good humor on a begging 
letter addressed to millers and other “allied 
tradesmen” by a mid-western state allied asso- 
ciation in which it was pointed out that to enter- 
tain the approaching state bakers’ convention 
in appropriate style would cost $1,000 more than 
it used to and the hospitality committee would 
much appreciate it if millers would bear this 
in mind when kicking in with their much appre- 
ciated donation. This inoffensive but rather ridicu- 
lous custom of shaking down millers to blow 





25 
off their baker friends and customers to conven- 
tion parties, formerly widely practiced, rather died 
out during the war period, and this was the first 
instance of its revival to come to our notice. 

Now we have some more news about the same 
business but with a fresh slant. A correspondent 
tells us that at the recent meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Bakers Association at Hartford, the allied 
tradesmen were guests at an entertainment given 
by the association in expression of the bakers’ ap- 
preciation of the frequently helpful services ren- 
dered them by salesmen and other allied trades- 
men. Not only were the latter not invited to 
kick in but the bakers shook themselves down 
for ten dollars each to pay for the party. 

The incident brought to mind part of an an- 
cient story, the precise point of which eludes us 
at the moment, but which had to do with a 
darky sharecropper down in the Delta who, at 
the cost of considerable effort, had loaded his 
mule in his buck-wagon and, with himself hitched 
between the shafts, started down the road to town. 
Puzzled by the sight, a passer-by asked Mose if 
the mule was ailing, and received the astonishing 
reply: “No, sah, boss, dat mule he all right, but 
it jes up an’ seem to me lak, seein’ how much 
cultivatin’ and haulin’ cotton dat ole mule done 
for me sence a long time back, he had a right 
to ’joy one little ride to town on ’count his own 
self.” 


We extend our cordial compliments to the 
bakers of Connecticut. 


HARRY HELM 
E find it difficult to write even a brief trib- 
ute to Harry Helm without a dimness of 
eye and a stirring of the kind of emotion of which 
no man need be ashamed but rather should be 
proud. 

Harry was a plain man like the rest of us, but 
blessed with quite exceptional gifts. That he suc- 
ceeded greatly in business is not especially note- 
worthy. Many men do. But along with his suc- 
cess he had unusual qualities of friendship for 
people, which gained for him the respect and con- 
fidence of his associates, of his competitors and 
of all the numberless men who knew him in the 
wide world of business. Perhaps even more no- 
tably he gained and kept without effort something 
approaching devotion by his subordinates in the 
great enterprise which he and his inseparable 
brother, Willis, built from small beginnings. 

We recall many occasions when, paying an in- | 
formal social visit at the Russell-Miller offices, 
our query if either Mr. Harry or Mr. Willis Helm 
was available was answered by “Mr. Harry is 
busy at the moment but Mr. Willis will be glad 
to see you.” So we would visit, perhaps too 
lengthily, with Willis, and then, making a reluctant 
gesture of leaving, be stopped by, “Here, you can’t 
go yet; Harry wants to see you.” So then we 
would go a few steps across the office which they 
shared and have another “visit,” made delight- 
ful by his sound and informed observations about 
many things, the conversation always enlivened 
by little experiences, memories, reminiscences — 
often touching — and incidents about some farm- 
er friend out in Dakota; all told with his charac- 
teristic chuckling humor, all revealing his never- 
failing cheerfulness. 

It would make too long a story to attempt to 
tell of Harry Helm’s too rare qualities of mind 
and heart, his charity and kindliness, all of the 
characteristics which contributed to his rise from 
a North Dakota country boy to high place in his 
community, in the great industry in which he was 
so important a figure, and above all in the hearts 
of those so fortunate as to know him, Mr. Helm 
was, in a word, a great man and a great gentle- 
man, a friend to whom many, many people will 
find it hard to say: “Goodbye, Harry.” 
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ee. not how good, but HOW beter Fl 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 


promised itself to prove. 


trying to find HOW a thing can be done 


better. 


ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


The policy of ‘‘“How better’’ has al- 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 











A ComPLeTe LINE oF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











Wisconsin Meeting 
Argues Pro and Con 
of Co-op Taxing 


Madison, Wis.—A bill to make co- 
operatives subject to state income 
taxes was supported by representa- 
tives of business groups, but strong- 
ly opposed by spokesmen for farm 
organizations at a hearing conducted 
here May 6 by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture’s taxation committee. 

Introduced by the committee at the 
request of the Wisconsin Implement 
Dealers’ Association, the bill would 
exempt co-operatives from the state 
income tax law only when their en- 
tire net proceeds are paid to members. 

“Private business will be forced to 
turn co-operative and obtain tax ex- 
emption benefits that co-operatives 
enjoy unless legislation of some kind 
is passed,” it was declared by Richard 
Rice of Milwaukee, representing the 
Wisconsin Tax Equality Association. 
“It isn’t fair that co-operatives can 
pyramid their funds and issue paper 
stock without payment of taxes.” 

Joining Mr. Rice in his plea for the 
bill were V. A. Miller of St. Nazianz, 
counsel for the Implement Dealers 
Association, F. V. Winegar of Clin- 
ton, also representing the association, 
and M. R. Williamson of Madison, 
secretary of the group. 

Among others advocating enact- 
ment of the measure were D. J. Mc- 
Nally of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, H. E. Korstad, Reeds- 
burg, Association of Commerce,. and 
Louis Milan, Madison, Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Association. 

Representatives of farm groups saw 
the bill as an attempt to prevent co- 
operatives from building up reserve 
funds for future expansion and con- 
tended its passage could be a step 
toward taxing co-operatives out of 
business. Denying that co-operatives 
enjoyed tax free benefits, they said 
patrons had to report dividends and 
refunds as part of individual tax re- 
turns. 

Opponents of the bill at the hear- 
ing, which was attended by more than 
200 persons, included Kenneth Or- 
chard of Madison, Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation; Milo K. Swanton 
and Walter Ela of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agriculture; Norris E. 
Maloney of Madison, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Co-operative; Leonard Schmidt 
of Merrill, Associated Co-operative 
Services; Eric Lenz of Madison, Wis- 
consin Association of Co-operatives; 
E. A. Whitney of Superior, Central 
Wholesale Co-operative; W. E. Robe 
of Tomah, Rural Electrification Co- 
operatives, and Assemblyman Sykes, 
Cameron Republican. 
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CONSTRUCTION TO DOUBLE 
ERWIN MFG. CO. FACTORY 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Construction 
work is well under way at the plant 
of the Erwin Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
which will double the size of the 
company’s bag manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

In addition to providing twice the 
present space in the plant, a boiler 
house and a combination garage and 
workshop also are being constructed. 

Several unique features have been 
incorporated in the plans, B. T. 
(Tobe) Erwin, president of the com- 
pany, said. A cafeteria for employees 
is being set up in one part of the 
new building, equipped with the most 
modern restaurant appliances and 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERIGAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high proteiu 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 








GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 





























The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We will be glad to get your quotations | 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 











Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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attractively decorated to create a 
restful atmosphere. 

The structure will be air-condi- 
tioned throughout and will be, so far 
as is known, the only completely air- 
conditioned bag plant in the country. 

A public address system will be an- 
other feature of the new arrange- 
ment, and it is planned so that music, 
important radio broadcasts, sports 
events, etc., can be piped through the 
speaker system to all parts of the 
plant. Many studies have shown that 
such music has a beneficial effect on 
employee morale and efficiency. The 
system also can be used to make an- 
nouncements to employees. 

Every effort is being made to make 
the plant an attractive and desirable 
place for employees to work, Mr. 
Erwin said. 

The new garage building will pro- 
vide housing for the company’s fleet 
of five large trailer-type trucks and 
in connection, there will be a work- 
shop for truck repairs and other plant 
equipment maintenance work. 

The three buildings will be the 
same style architecture and tile con- 
struction. 
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Wheat and Corn 
Parity Shows 
Unexpected Gain 


Washington, D. C.—Further small 
advances recorded in the month end- 
ed April 15 put parity for farm prod- 
ucts. at new peaks since that formula 
was established in 1938. The record 
wheat level was especially interesting 
since that commodity is nearest es- 
tablishment of new crop loan rates 
based on 90% of parity under the 
Steagall amendment. 

The April increase in parity came 
as a surprise as most observers had 
expected a slight downturn. 

Wheat loan rates will be deter- 
mined on the basis of June 15 parity, 
and it does not seem reasonable that 
parity will decline importantly by 
that time. On the basis of April 15 
wheat parity, the 1947 crop loan rate 
would average about $1.83 on the 
farm, or approximately $2 at Kan- 
sas City and $2.05 at Chicago. 

Parity prices for March 15 were 
revised so that gains in the subse- 
quent month were greater than indi- 
cated yesterday. 

Midmonth: parity for major com- 
modities, with revised figures for 
March 15, follow (per bu unless other- 
wise specified) : 








Apr. Mar. Apr. 


15, 15, 15, 

1947 1947 1946 
WORE cies kes isvves $ 2.03 $ 2.01 $ 1.60 
Oe eee ee 1.48 1.465 1.16 
ME -C5'pa 606.8, 6 00 0 0:0 -918 -906 722 
BEE: 5 6.6.6 40:0.08:3.6%.0:9:06 1.66 1.63 1.30 
EE. Bi04:8.66-4 § 4 Scns 1.42 1.41 1.12 
Grain sorghums, cwt. 2.78 2.77 2.18 
OOTCOM, ID. vscacecee -2852 -2815 .2244 
Sey CWO 2 icsrvuse 16.70 16.50 13.20 
POUNOOD), BU bic cc cies 1.70 1.70 1.32 
CREGIO) GWE cccvcccee 12.50 12.40 9.81 
Veal calves, cwt .... 15.50 15.50 12.20 
Be, CWE veces aes 13.50 13.50 10.60 
Butterrat, 1b ...60.. .599 -611 471 
Chickens, lb ........ .262 -261 .206 
SES, GOB ....c0c8s 42 -418 +327 
Ln ee -421 -419 -331 
Soybeans, bu ...... 2.21 3 Re 
POORER, IP «occ ccc ll -11 -869 
Flaxseed, bu .....«.. 3.89 3.87 3.06 
A ee 1.66 1.65 1.30 
Cottonseed, ton ...... 51.90 51.80 40.80 
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ALBERT EDGAR BURNETT DIES 


Vancouver, B. C. — Albert Edgar 
Burnett, 87, a pioneer in the grain 
trade here, died in a local hospital 
recently. Mr. Burnett built a grain 
elevator on False Creek here in 1909 
and sold it in 1925. He is survived 
by his widow and five children. 


























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 












This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS "i202 



























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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Proposed Customs Union Threatens 


to Kill Flour Trade with Holland 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the earliest 
manifestations of peacetime planning 
in distracted Europe is a proposal, 
now before the governments of Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
which will create a customs union 
between those three countries. With- 
in their own borders there is to be 
complete free trade. The program in 
mind has had long discussion and the 
resulting agreement is now before 
the governments concerned for final 
ratification. It is understood by 
those who have been taking an in- 
terest in these negotiations that the 
agreement is receiving wide public 
support and that it will most likely 
go into effect soon. 

Canada and the United States are 
more interested in this proposal than 
its general outline would suggest. In- 
roads into prewar trading relations 
with the parties concerned will un- 
doubtedly follow, if the proposed 
tariffs cut down the volume of im- 
ports from America. With regard to 
one commodity which Canada and 
the United States have always 
shipped in considerable quantities to 
the Netherlands, namely flour, the 
agreement as it stands will certainly 
put an end to this trade. It is the 
intention of the countries named to 
admit wheat without duty whilst 
flour will be subject to a 3% cus- 
toms tax. This means that the con- 
siderable trade in flour which the 
United States and Canada have car- 
ried on with Holland for many years 
will come to an end. It is almost 
nonexistent now but that is due to 
war and should be recovered under 
peacetime conditions. 

One of the reasons for the pro- 
posed duty on flour is that Belgium 
already has a considerable milling in- 
dustry and to some extent this is 
true of Holland as well. Many of the 
Belgian mills have been standing idle, 
which is also due to the war. Their 
owners naturally see in an agree- 
ment of the kind proposed an oppor- 
tunity to revive this industry, es- 
pecially if they can secure a monop- 
oly of the Netherlands market as 
well as of their own. 

If monopoly in relation to a com- 
modity like flour is to be consum- 
mated it will lead to counter restric- 
tions on the part of countries which 
have suffered losses of trade as a 
consequence. This in turn will un- 
loose again all the evils out of which 
the late war emerged. Of course, 
the parties to this proposal have a 
perfect right to frame their tariff 
policies to suit their own interests 
but they would be well advised to 
consider the ultimate consequences 
before committing themselves to a 
policy which in the long run may in- 
volve them in commercial war. Soon- 
er than many now expect the world 
will turn again to trading intercourse 
as the best means by which new wars 


may be avoided. For any part of 
Europe now to confront the rest of 
the world with a proposal of the kind 
described will be not only an eco- 
nomic but a political mistake of a 
most dangerous kind. 
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VANCOUVER CROP YEAR 
EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 
ments of grain from British Columbia 
ports during April were down some- 
what from recent months, totaling 
only 5,465,521 bus. However, export 
clearances from this port for the 
first week in May were 2,000,000 bus 
and Canadian Wheat Board officials 
here estimate shipments for the full 
month will run around 6,000,000 bus. 

Estimates for June are somewhat 
lower and will depend largely on the 
steamship tonnage available. The 
rail movement of wheat from Alberta 
to coast elevators has been increas- 
ing steadily and in the last few days 
has averaged over 275 cars a day. 

Total export shipments for the crop 
year to April 30 were 42,368,758 bus 
to show a decline of 9,000,000 bus 
from the same period last season. 








All shipments made from here in 
April were consigned to the United 
Kingdom and clearances to that area 
for the season so far are 40,080,872 
bus, compared with 32,833,219 a year 
ago. Nothing has moved to the 
Orient this season, while a year ago 
1,482,381 bus were moved. Central 
and South America have taken 708,- 
318 bus this season, a drop of 1,000,- 
000 bus. Other countries (India, Rus- 
sia, etc.) have received 1,579,568 bus 
this season, while a year ago they 
took 15,764,614. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STOCKS REPORTED 
Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 

wheat in store or in transit in North 

America on May 1, 1947, totaled 93,- 

996,576 bus, according to a Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics report. This 

compares with 95,696,660 bus for the 

week previous, and 81,561,935 bus on 

May 2, 1946. 
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LACK OF SHIPPING CLOSES 
TWO MILLS IN AUSTRALIA 
London, England.— Shortage of 


shipping recently caused the closing 
down of two flour mills at Perth, 
Western Australia, and for a time it 
was feared others would have to fol- 
low suit. 

The opportune arrival of a Dutch 





‘‘Royal Welcome’’ Given Kent-Jones 
During His Recent Australian Visit 


London, England.—Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, British cereal chemist, recent- 
ly returned from a trip to Australia, 
undertaken on the invitation of the 
Australian baking industry for the 
special purpose of advising them in 
regard to the establishment of a 
bread research institute. He made 
the outward and return trip by air 
and had almost a royal progress while 
in Australia, so great was the inter- 
est shown in his visit. He was ac- 
companied throughout his tour, which 
included Sydney, Canberra, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Hobart, by W. 
Sloan, acting president of the Fed- 
erated Associations of Bread Manu- 
facturers of Australia and New Zea- 
land; Ernest A. Hullett, chief chem- 
ist of the Wheat Research Institute 
of New Zealand, and James Tucker 
of Procea (Aust.) Pty., Ltd., and his 
son, David, who acted as secretary 
to Dr. Kent-Jones while in Australia. 
Interviews with Dr. Kent-Jones were 
sought by state premiers, cabinet 
ministers, departmental technical 
chiefs, directors of educational and 
scientific institutes, heads of colleges, 
as well as by bakers, millers, cereal 
chemists, and farmers, many of whom 
traveled long distances in order to 
attend the conferences and discus- 
sions, chiefly concerned with research 
in respect to improving the quality 
of Australian wheat, flour and bread. 
Dr. Kent-Jones’ addresses were eager- 
ly sought by the broadcasting stations 
and newspapers and much publicity 


was given to his visit in the trade 
press. Finally, a convention was 
called by the Federal Director of 
Agriculture of the government cereal 
chemists of all the states, in Sydney, 
to have a last discussion with Dr. 
Kent-Jones with the special object 
of getting the question of improving 
the baking quality of Australian 
wheat on the agenda of the next 
Federal Agricultural Conference. 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
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vessel on which was loaded 4,000 tons 
of flour for export eased the situa- 
tion, but two more vessels were await- 
ed to take away a further 20,000 tons 
of flour. The diversion of two ships 
listed to load flour at Freemantle 
earlier in the season was responsible 
for stocks of flour awaiting shipment 
becoming so heavy that the storage 
capacity of the mills was completely 
overtaxed. 

In December a shortage of wheat 
threatened to close down the Perth 
Mills, but fortunately this was 
averted. 
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Brazil, Philippines 
Removed from June 
Canadian Quotas 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board recently issued a cir- 
cular to all mills authorizing them to 
offer flour for sale to certain speci- 
fied countries for shipment from mill 
up to June 30. Brazil and the Philip- 
pine Islands are not on the list of 
authorized countries having been re- 
moved during April. As in the past 
the board, reserves the right to limit 
the quantity of flour to any destina- 
tion and all offers must be made sub- 
ject to confirmation of the wheat 
board. 
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J. M. MACDONALD NAMED 


Toronto, Ont.—J. William Horsey, 
president of General Bakeries, Lid, 
has announced the appointment of J. 
M. MacDonald as secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. MacDonald was born in Nova 
Scotia and is a graduate and was a 
member of the staff of the Harvard 
Graduate Business School. For some 
time he was head of the Dalhousie 
University department of commerce 
and in 1937 he organized a similar 
department at the University of 
Manitoba. In 1939 Mr. MacDonald 
was appointed economic advisor to 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
later becoming assistant administra- 
tor of foods for the same board, fol- 
lowing which he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
DAMAGED BY BAD WEATHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from whcat 
growing areas indicate as much as 
10% of the Ontario winter wheat crop 
has been ruined by unfavorable 
weather and that. continued cold 
would likely delay seeding to the dan- 
ger point. Seeding of spring grains in 
most sections of this province has 
been practically nil‘so far, although in 
a normal season farmers would al- 
ready have spent long hours on the 
land. 

This spring’s onslaught was a com- 
bined operation in many areas, Floods 
and heavy rains first saturated the 
land then cool weather followed and 
the soil refused to dry. In south- 
western Ontario the season was !a- 
beled the most backward in memory. 


¥ ¥ 











Western Seeding General 

Winnipeg, Man.—Wheat seeding in 
Western Canada is now general, in 
practically every section, and with 
few exceptions both sub-soil and sur- 
face moisture conditions are good. 
This is particularly true in Alberta. 
Little coarse grain acreage has been 
planted, and while only about 20% of 
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the wheat crop is in the ground, one 
or two points in Southern Alberta 
mention early sown wheat three 
inches in height. 

High winds last week caused rapid 
drying of surface soil, and several 
points in all three prarie provinces 
reported dust storms and some soil 
drifting. The season generally is 10 
days to three weeks late, and in prac- 
tically all sections of the West warm 
weather is required to promote early 

wth. The general picture for 
Western Canada is satisfactory. 
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London Dock Strike 
Delays Unloading 
of Food Cargoes 


London, England.—London is once 
again involved in a dock strike. 
Lightermen and members of the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Stevedores’ and 
Dockers’ Union went out on strike on 
April 28 in sympathy with the Glas- 
gow dock workers, who have been 
on strike for over a month in pro- 
test against redundancy notices that 
were served on 500 workers. The 
London strike involves about 10,000 
workers and more than half the ships 
in the London docks, among them 
some 21 food ships carrying wheat, 
meat, sugar, bacon and dried fruit. 
The Minister of Labor has stated 
that whatever the facts of the Glas- 
gow dispute may be there is no justi- 
fication for the stoppage of work in 
London. He regards it as a violation 
of the constitutional machinery of 
the industry coupled with a com- 
plete disregard for its effect on the 
national well-being. He gave the as- 
surance that the government would 
take every necessary step to safe- 
guard food supplies. The strike af- 
fects about half of the dock workers, 
over 12,000 being still at work. The 
Minister further stated that if the 
Glasgow dockers would return to 
work he would make an inquiry into 
the redundancy issue. 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAKES PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Toronto, Ont.—Woods Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. Montreal, has an- 
nounced a number of changes in 
the personnel of its Montreal, To- 
Tonto and Winnipeg organizations. 
The company is one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of jute and cot- 
ton bags on this continent, maintain- 
Ing plants and offices in all key posi- 
tions of the bag industry. The an- 
nouncement of personnel changes is 
as follows: 

R. M. Stott, formerly general man- 
ager of the bag division and secretary, 
has retired on pension following 34 
years’ service with the company. Mr. 
Stott will remain as a director of the 
company. W. H. Brent, formerly 
manager at Montreal branch, has re- 
tired on pension following 31 years’ 
service. H. Roy Crabtree, formerly 
assistant manager of the bag divi- 
Sion, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Stott as general manager of the 
bag division and as manager of Mont- 
real branch, 

J. G. Costello, formerly assistant 
branch manager at Winnipeg, has 
been appointed secretary of the com- 
pany in Montreal. G. L. Griffiths, for- 
merly chief clerk in Montreal, has 
been appointed assistant branch man- 
ager in Montreal. A. E. Hatch, for- 
merly manager at Toronto, has re- 

On pension after 46 years’ serv- 


















} 
ice. O. O. Hines, formerly assistant 
manager at Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Hatch. 

G. H. Bateman, formerly salesman 
in Toronto, has been appointed to 
succeed O. O. Hines as assistant 
branch manager in Toronto. E. Mac- 
Beth, formerly chief clerk in Toronto, 
has been appointed to succeed J. G. 
Costello as assistant branch manager 
in Winnipeg. D, T. Reid has been 
appointed sales manager of the bag 
division with headquarters in Mont- 
real. Charles A. Norris has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for the com- 
pany. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION UP 

Toronto, Ont. — According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, up to 
April 17 of the current year farm- 
ers in the prairie provinces had mar- 
keted 264,900,000 bus of wheat, as 
compared with 200,300,000 delivered 
during the corresponding period of 
the last crop year. 
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OATMEAL PRODUCTION DROPS 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of oat- 
meal in Canada in March amounted 
to 975,172 lbs compared with 2,062,- 











042. in the corresponding month 
of 1946. The output of rolled 
oats in March was 16,687,556 as 


against 1,846,048 in the same month 
last year. In the eight months end- 
ing with March production of oat- 
meal totaled 7,583,170 lbs compared 
with 15,712,845 and of rolled oats 
145,480,713 lbs as against 118,018,- 
778. While the output of oatmeal 
has declined in the present year, pro- 
duction of oatmeal has had a sub- 
stantial increase. 
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Canadian Feed Men 
to Hold Convention 
June 30 to July 3 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
and convention of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, 
Ont., June 30 to July 3. 

Program plans are being arranged 
by R. A. Stone, president, and Walter 
N. Hendrick, general secretary. Mem- 
bers are urged to send in their reg- 
istration cards. 

The Inn is located on Bigwin Is- 
land in Ontario’s Muskoka district. 
Sports, including golf, tennis, lawn 
bowling, boating and fishing, are 
available. 
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ENDING OF WHEAT BOARD 
POWERS IN 1950 APPROVED 


Ottawa, Ont.—The House of Com- 
mons accepted May 9 the Senate 
amendments that will terminate the 
powers of the Canadian Wheat Board 
on Aug. 31, 1950, when the 600,000,- 
000-bu, four-year contract with the 
United Kingdont terminates. 

Trade Minister MacKinnon said he 
had no objection to the amendment 
because consideration of wheat legis- 
lation would come up for review long 
before 1950. 

When the bill passed the Commons 
originally there was no set date for 
the termination of the Wheat Board’s 
powers to act as the sole marketing 
agency for wheat. 

The Senate amendment brought 
protests from Percy Wright, who said 
there was a possibility of an interna- 
tional agreement which might carry 
into 1952 or 1953. The amendment 
might mean that the Wheat Board 
would be unable to fill a multi-lateral 
wheat agreement, 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


Above Average 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
reached their largest total for any 
crop year in 1928-29 when the figure 
reached 407,564,186 bus. That was 
the only year in which exports of 
wheat alone topped the 300,000,000- 
bu mark. Flour exports were equiva- 
lent to 53,139,487 bus in 1928-29. That 
figure has been exceeded in each of 
the past four crop years, according 
to latest statistics released by the 
Statistics Branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

The smallest quantity of wheat and 
wheat-flour exported in any one crop 
year from Canada was in 1937-38 
when the total was only 95,585,672 
bus, including 16,243,452 in the form 
of flour. 

The latest figures for the period 
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Records Show U.S. 
as Important 


Canadian Customer 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a 
statement by Research and Develop- 
ment Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Canadian exports have been 
directed mainly to Great Britain and 
the United States since Confedera- 
tion. From 1868 to 1889 these coun- 
tries alternated as the principal for- 
eign purchasers of Canadian com- 
modities. The United Kingdom was 
Canada’s best customer from 1890 
to 1939, but from 1942 the largest 
proportion of exports from this coun- 
try crossed the border to the United 
States. 

Agricultural products predominate 
in the list of exports to the United 
Kingdom. Wheat shipped in bulk or 
in the form of flour, accounts for 
much of the total, reaching a peak 
of 50% in 1925. These two items ag- 
gregated 33% in 1946. Bacon and ham 
followed in importance, having shown 


a particularly large increase during . 


the war years, when Great Britain 
was unable to obtain supplies from 
former sources. The volume of ex- 
ports of bacon continued high in 1946. 
The following figures will show the 
amount of wheat, flour and bacon 
(in dollars) shipped to the United 

Kingdom during the years listed: 
1946 1945 1938 1931 1925 


($ Millions) 
WHERE scisasvcce 140.6 163.3 51.7 63.6 251.1 
Flour of wheat .. 53.3 42.3 9.6.7.9 18.7 
Bacon, hams, .... 
shoulders, sides 65.2 95.4 30.5 1.5 28.5 
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CANADA BREAD, LTD., 
REPORTS GOOD SALES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread, Ltd.. 
reports over-all sales holding up well 
and, barring unforeseen events, will 
surpass the all-time record estab- 
lished in the year ended June 30, 
1946. An increase of 10% has been 
allowed by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in the selling price of 
sweet goods and cake but bread is 
still being sold at prewar prices. 

Capital expenditures for expansion 
and improvement have been fairly 
heavy this year, the firm reports. A 
new extension for storing flour has 
been added in Toronto and depots 
have been opened at Belleville and 
St. Catharines, Ont. A new bakery 
is operating in Fort William and it is 
hoped to have another at Sudbury 
ready by fall. 


in Past Four Years 
from 1926-27 to 1945-46, inclusive, 


follows: 
Wheat flour 
Crop Wheat in terms Total 
year bus of bus bus 

1926-27.. 251,265,788 41,615,208 292,880,996 
1927-28.. 288,567,390 44,395,893 332,963,283 
1928-29.. 354,424,699 53,139,487 407,564,186 
1929-30.. 155,766,106 30,501,104 186,267,210 
1930-31.. 228,536,403 30,157,483 258,693,886 
1931-32.. 182,803,382 24,226,173 207,029,555 
1932-33.. 240,136,568 24,167,759 264,304,327 
1933-34.. 170,234,013 24,545,862 194,779,875 
1934-35.. 144,374,910 21,376,395 165,751,305 
1935-36.. 232,019,649 22,405,126 254,424,775 
1936-37.. 189,407,112 20,365,493 209,772,605 
1937-38.. 79,342,220 16,243,452 95,585,672 
1938-39.. 139,315,080 20,719,102 160,034,182 
1939-40.. 162,158,217 30,516,152 192,674,369 
1940-41.. 184,906,524 46,299,721 231,206,245 
1941-42.. 179,902,431 45,926,001 225,828,432 
1942-43.. 158,112,433 56,588,468 214,700,901 
1943-44.. 283,165,650 60,589,669 343,755,319 
1944-45.. 280,288,271 62,657,244 342,945,515 
1945-46.. 278,067,713 62,037,797 340,105,510 


Average Yearly Exports, 10-Year Period 
1919-20 to 
1928-29 
1929-30 to 
1938-39 


219,429,445 42,923,894 262,353,339 


176,193,544 23,470,794 199,664,338 


Seven-Year Period 
1939-40 to 


1945-46 218,085,891 52,087,864 270,173,755 
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Ireland Battles 
to Stave Off 


Threatened Famine 


Dublin, Ireland.—Facing the most 
critical food and fuel crisis within 
living memory, farmers in Ireland 
are making an effort to ward off 
threatened famine in the coming win- 
ter. 

Just a century ago in “black 1847” 
Ireland was devastated by famine 
when the potato crop failed? Now, 
following an appalling harvest last 
year when the wheat and oat crops 
were only partly saved from water- 
soaked fields, came the most severe 
winter for more than 50 years and 
late spring floods that made sowing 
of crops virtually impossible. 

The government set a goal this 
year of 650,000 to 700,000 acres of 
wheat, but to date it is estimated 
that only between 150,000 and 200,000 
acres are sown. Oat, barley and po- 
tato crops are far below average 
acreages normally sown at this time 
of year. 

Only recently have the rains ceased, 
and farmers have started the fight 
against time to get every acre pos- 
sible under cultivation. Railway and 
industrial concerns have lent all trac- 
tors and mechanized equipment to 
the farmers, who are busy day and 
night at plowing. 

Even in the best seasons Ireland 
is not an ideal wheat-growing coun- 
try. Only hard necessity has forced 
the government to impose compulsory 
wheat acreage on the farmers. 

Cutting off of coal supplies by 
Britain resulted in a serious fuel 
shortage, and allocation of a weekly 
quota of 11,500 tons of coal and coke 
has been insufficient to maintain 
public utilities and industries. 
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WINNIPEG RYE PRICES HIT 
ALL-TIME RECORD LEVELS 


Winnipeg, Man.— Winnipeg May 
and July rye futures last week 
climbed to the highest levels ever 
recorded on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change for that commodity, and 
topped the best quotation ever post- 
ed for wheat in the years when wheat 
trading was active on the open mar- 
ket. May went to $3.48%, while July 
reached $3.28. New seasonal highs 
were also posted for the October and 
December futures, 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf’ 


CANNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAaAkKe CtTyY , MINNEBBOTA 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York a 
Chie Columb ow or Nash le Peoria 
St <sote Portland. Chicago Enid Galveston 

od Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Barley Group Asks 
Federal Funds for 
Research Work 


Washington, D. C.—Cereal proc- 
essors may find interest in a recent 
plea made before the agricultural 
sub-committee of House Appropria- 
tions Committee for an appropriation 
of $250,000 for the next fiscal year 
to stimulate production of better 
grades and varieties of barley and to 
halt the decline in domestic barley 
acreage. This money would be made 
available under the provisions of the 
Hope-Flannagan Marketing and Re- 
search Act of 1946. 

Proponents of the request believe 
that only through centralized efforts 
of the federal government co-ordi- 
nated with state organizations in 
barley producing areas, can these 
goals be achieved? 

In justification of this request for 
an appropriation of federal funds for 
barley research its advocates cite 
the potential dividends to farmers 
who will be able to produce improved 
varieties and yields of domestic bar- 
ley. 

John H. Parker, director of the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation appearing before the House 
group, said in part: 

“Barley .ranks fourth in impor- 
tance as a grain crop. Last year’s 
United States production of 263,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 289,000,000 
for the 10 years, 1935-44. It is an 
important crop for the manufacture 
of malt. 

“Between 100,000,000 and 125,000,- 
000 bus are used annually for malt- 
ing purposes. Malting barley, when 
sold for malting purposes, has netted 
the farmer premiums amounting to 
25c to 50c bu, and more. Barley 
is also an important feed crop and 
while malting barley as a cash crop 
nets the farmer increased revenue, 
because of the premium it com- 
mands, it can, in the event of a 
shortage of feed, be used for that 
purpose. Strictly feed barley, on the 
other hand, cannot be used for malt- 
ting, and since it costs very little 
more to produce barley of malting 
quality, as compared to feed types, 
it is to the best interest of the farm- 
er to grow malting types so as to ob- 
tain the premium when he sells his 
grain. : 

“During recent unfavorable sea- 
sons, it was necessary to import 
from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus of 
barley annually from Canada to sup- 
ply the needs of the malting indus- 
try. In August, 1945, the Canadian 
government restricted and almost 
completely shut off exports of barley 
to the United States. Thus it is 
now not only desirable, but necessary 
for the U. S. to grow its own supply 
of barley. With a @ontinuing, and, 
in fact, an increasing demand for 
malting barley, there is no early 
likelihood of barley becoming a both- 
ersome surplus crop. This is in con- 
trast to some other grain crops where 
surpluses have been burdensome in 
the past and may be in the future. 

“The most likely way to produce 
these improved varieties of barley 
is through a properly supported, well 
administered research program. This 
barley improvement program should 
be a co-ordinated, nationwide effort 
of federal and state research men, 
working in each of the important 
barley growing areas. 

“Plans for a barley improvement 
program have been drawn up by ex- 
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perienced plant scientists. To put 
these plans into effect will require 
an appropriation of $250,000 for the 
next fiscal year. Effective plant 
breeding requires patient, painstak- 
ing work over a period of years. We 
ask that in the interest of farmers, 
manufacturers and all others con- 
cerned that this committee give fa- 
vorable consideration to appropriat- 
ing this amount for the barley im- 
provement program, as authorized in 
the Agricultural Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FAO Would Reduce 
Foodstuffs Losses 
From Infestation 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations announced April 25 that 
its 47 member governments have been 
invited to send experts to meet in 
London on Aug. 4, 1947, to consider 
methods of reducing losses due to in- 
festation of stored foodstuffs. The 
meeting, expected to last about a 
week, follows up a study made by a 
committee which met in Washington 
May 10, 1946. 

It is well known that annual losses 
of stored food through infestation 
reach serious proportions. Under ad- 
verse climatic and _ unsatisfactory 
storage conditions, the annual loss of 
grain, pulses and oil seeds due to 
infestation may run much higher 
than 10% in some countries. Even 
in countries with well developed tech- 
nological services, losses run from 3 
to 5%. Figures based on prewar 
years estimate grain losses (exclud- 
ing pulses) in Mexico are estimated 
at 12%. Grain losses (including rice) 
in China and India are estimated at 
7% and 5%, respectively. Statistical 
information on world losses is incom- 
plete, but if it runs to the average 
of 5% of annual world production, it 
would represent about one half of the 
amount of these foodstuffs entering 
world trade. 

An appraisal of these grave losses 
will be the first item on the agenda 
of the London meeting, which will 
also consider what measures should 
be applied in various areas and coun- 
tries to provide adequate protection 
for stored foods, such as the provi- 
sion of improved warehousing facili- 
ties. Other problems to be studied are 
the present focal infestation areas of 
the world and the channels through 
which insects, mites, rodents and mold 
fungi are carried in foodstuffs from 
country to country. The meeting will 
also discuss the general aspects of 
the production, consumption and 
availability of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, and equipment for their appli- 
cation in controlling damage to stored 
products. 

A report of the meeting’s recom- 
mendations will be submitted by FAO 
to all member governments and to 
other interested international agen- 
cies. 
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HIGHER ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Decatur, Ill—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has announced 
that it will start paying benefits for 
occupational accidents in excess of 
those required by state law. The firm 
will use the same percentage base 
(60 to 80% of weekly income) but 
will extend the maximum income to 
be considered from $30 a week to 
$70 a week. 
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1,025,789,000-BU ESTIMATE 
SURPRISES PRIVATE EXPERTS 


April Improvement 52,742,000 Bus—Far Above 10-Year 
Average—Total Wheat Outturn of 1,290,000,000 Pos- 
sible—Spring Seeding Late—Rye Above 1946 


Washington, D, C.—Winter wheat 
production in the United States this 
year stands an excellent chance of 
breaking all existing records and 
surpassing the billion-bushel mark for 
the first time in history, the United 
States Crop Reporting Board an- 
nounced on May 9, in a survey based 
upon May 1 growing conditions. The 
official estimate was larger than an- 
ticipated by even the most optimistic 
private experts. 

Estimated production of winter 
wheat of 1,025,789,000 bus compares 
with 973,047,000 forecast a month 
ago and with last year’s outturn of 
873,893,000. The 10-year average pro- 
duction of winter wheat is 653,893,000 
bus. 

No forecast was given on spring 
wheat production, but a crop of 265,- 
000,000 bus is foreseen on the basis 
of indicated plantings. On this basis, 
the total wheat crop of 1,290,789,000 
bus would compare with last year’s 
combined production of winter and 
spring wheat of 1,155,715,000 bus, the 
largest previous on record. 


Rye Prospect Improves 


The rye crop was forecast at 24,- 
662,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
abnormally small crop of 18,685,000 
bus and with the 10-year average of 
37,934,000. 


Winter Wheat Acreage 


The acreage seeded to the winter 
wheat crop was reported at 56,944,000, 
compared with 52,206,000 for the 
1947 crop and 47,464,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

The acreage indicated to be har- 
vested was put at 54,294,000, com- 
pared with 48,510,000 last year and 
40,684,000 for the 10-year average. 
Thus the per cent which will not be 
harvested for grain is indicated at 
4.6 compared with 7.1 last year and 
14.1 for the 10-year average. 

Yield prospects improved in April 
in most wheat sections, the crop 
board said. Cool, wet. weather, ex- 
cept in the Pacific Northwest, fur- 
ther retarded plant development and 
prevented excessive growth. As a re- 
sult the crop is about 10 days to two 
weeks behind development at this 
time last year. 


Moisture Best in Years 


Soil moisture conditions over the 
Great Plains area are the best in 
years. Some shortage of moisture, 
however, is developing in the low 
rolling plains of Texas, in Idaho, and 
in the dry land sections of California 
and Arizona. A general shortage of 
nitrogen fertilizers for the usual top 
dressing of wheat fields is reported 
in the southeastern states. 

Growth of winter wheat was re- 
ported generally slow in April, 
though progress was faster at the end 
of the month. It was only at the 
jointing stage in southern Kansas on 
May 1, but a year ago it was at the 
boot stage. Soil moisture appeared 


ample from New Mexico throughout 
the Great Plains as well as across 
the northern wheat belt. 

The acreage planted to rye was 
put at 3,571,000, compared with 3,- 
390,000 last year and 5,945,000 for 
the 10-year average. 

The acreage of rye expected to be 
harvested was reported at 1,891,000 
compared with 1,598,000 last year 
and 3,164,000 for the 10-year average. 
Thus the per cent which will not be 
harvested for grain is indicated at 
47, compared with 52.9 last year and 
41.7 for the 10-year average. 


Spring Seeding Late 


Excessive moisture and cool weath- 
er have kept many farmers from 
seeding intended acreages of spring 
crops, particularly oats, an important 
feed and rotation crop. 

This delay, the department said, 
is forcing shifts to corn and other 
crops. 

It is not late, the board said, for 
these changes to result in a larger 
aggregate production of grain, since 


corn produces more an acre than oats’ 


in the affected areas. 

Commenting on the backward sea- 
son the board said that “with modern 
mechanical equipment to do the work, 
little apprehension is felt on this 
score as yet.” 


Estimates by States 


Estimated production of winter 
wheat in leading states, in thousand 
bushels: 


, Final 

May 1 April 1 1946 
Sor 52,464 51,037 48,522 
BMOIBME 6466s oss 34,364 31,880 29,692 
pS Bere 23,922 22,384 19,392 
Michigan ....... 30,342 29,472 22,896 
po : eee 23,205 21,164 18,780 
Nebraska ....... 98,578 97,218 89,723 
ee 263,142 247,401 216,756 
Oklahoma ...... 98,715 88,205 88,262 
| Se 112,423 92,275 62,916 
Montana ....... 25,308 34,200 32,620 
ees 20,176 19,998 20,400 
Colorado ....... 47,124 45,100 35,100 
Washington 57,159 60,314 67,283 
Oregon ... 19,968 18,792 20,176 


Canadian Farmers to 
Plant Somewhat 
Smaller Wheat Area 


Ottawa, Ont. — Canadian farmers 
have indicated that they intend to 
seed 25,097,000 acres to wheat this 
year, a decline of 802,300 from the 
area sown in 1946, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reported May 9. 

The spring wheat acreage, sown 
principally on the prairie provinces, 
will total 24,486,800, against 25,354,- 
000 last year and the fall wheat acre- 
age, mainly an Ontario crop, will 
come to 611,000 compared with 
546,100. 

Barley acreage will jump from 
6,730,500 to 7,808,400 while oats will 
decline to 12,642,500 from 13,162,700. 

Total rye acreage will be 600,300, 
compared with 534,000. Spring rye 
will total 208,100 against 183,000, and 
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Wheat to Shatter All Records 





fall rye 392,200 against 351,000. Flax- 
seed acreage was placed at 1,680,600 
against 1,008,500. 

The bureau added that realization 
of a western wheat acreage of the 
magnitude indicated still would com- 
pare quite favorably with the 1933- 
39 average of 24,600,000 acres and 
the 1940-46 average of 22,300,000. The 
largest wheat acreage in the prairies 
was recorded in 1940 — 27,750,000 
acres. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUNGARY, SIAM REQUEST 
FAO TO SEND MISSIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Formal re- 
quests for FAO Missions have been 
received from Siam and Hungary, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
announced recently. 

The two governments have asked 
FAO to send experts to their respec- 
tive countries to make studies and 
recommendations concerning the gen- 
eral agricultural situation, with spe- 
cial emphasis on problams of partic- 
ular national interest. In each in- 
stance. FAO has expressed willing- 
ness to cooperate in organizing a mis- 
sion along the lines requested, and 
informal discussions have begun as 
to possible scope, timing, composition 
and financing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


April Exports of 
Grains, Flour Set 
at 1,500,000 Tons 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
May 7 estimated that 1,500,000 long 
tons (58,133,000 bus) of United States 
grain and grain products were ex- 
ported in April. The April exports 
raised the total for the 10 months, 
July through April, to 10,973,000 long 
tons (426,583,000 bus, of which 315,- 
093,000 bus were wheat and flour 
equivalent). About 65% of the 10 
months’ total were exported by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the remainder through 
commercial trade channels. 

The April exports of U. S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent) 424,000 
tons of wheat, 500,000 tons of flour, 
471,000 tons-of corn and 105,000 tons 
of other grains. Recipients were the 
Occupied Zones in Europe and Asia, 
about 400,000 long tons; UNRRA 
countries, 370,000 long tons, and cash 
paying governments the remainder. 

The April total of 1,500,000 tons 
of U. S. grain and grain products 
compares with a revised estimate of 
1,598,000 long tons in March. 

In addition to exports of U. S. grain 
and grain products, an estimated 10,- 
000 long tons (in wheat equivalent) 
of Canadian flour were exported from 
the U. S. in April. Total U. S. ex- 
ports of Canadian flour for the 10 
months, July-April (revised estimate) 
was 155,000 long: tons (5,787,000 bus 
in wheat equivalent). 

The 10 months’ combined total ex- 
ports of U. S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts plus Canadian flour milled in 
U. S. mills, was 11,128,000 long tons, 
the equivalent of 432,370,000 bus of 
grain, 
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Government Grain 
Buying Blamed 
for Price Climb 


Washington, D. C.— Congressman 
August H. Andresen of Minnesota, 
in a recent address on the House 
floor, charged that the administra- 
tion has contributed substantiaily to 
the inflationary price spiral through 
its heavy purchases of grain and oth- 
er food products. 

“These purchases for foreign relief 
have the double effect of recucing 


supplies in the United States «nd in 
adding to the money or credit :1 cir- 
culation,” the congressman de: ‘\ared. 


Reckless and ill-timed goverment 
buying, without sufficient forward 
planning, has allowed speculators to 
reap “a golden harvest on g \vern- 
ment-made bull markets,” the !ouse 
was told. Mr. Andresen recommended 
that the President co-ordinate these 
government purchase programs in a 
manner which will least upset ihe do- 
mestic economy in order to stop the 
present price rise. 

The speculative boom in grain 
prices acquired its upward momentum 
on Jan. 20, 1947, Mr. Andresen stat- 
ed, when the Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchased 19,728,647 bus wheat in 
one day. Since the prices for corn, 
oats, feed, meats, bread and other 
food commodities generally follow 
the price of wheat, a wave of specula- 
tion began,.the congressman charged. 

The Minnesota _ congressman 
charged that this speculation was not 
confined to American citizens but 
had been engaged in by “wealthy 
refugees” who do not have io pay 
taxes in this country. 

Mr. Andresen disclosed that he 
plans to ask the ways and means com- 
mittee to report a bill to amend the 
U.S. income tax laws so that all for- 
eigners will pay the same taxes as 
are assessed against American citi- 
zens. He also intends to present all 
of the information which he has gath- 
ered on government buying and on 
individual speculation to the House 
agriculture committee for investiga- 
tion. 

Feed Prices Cited 


The agriculture committee wi!! also 
be requested to investigate the 
“squeeze that is being put on dairy 
farmers and poultry producers who 
are forced to pay prices for feed 
which are far out of line for what 
they receive for their products,” the 
congressman declared. 

Mr. Andresen called upon the Pres- 
ident to back up his plea for re 
duction in prices by reducing the ‘price 
of government.” He added that “tt 
would be very timely for the Presl- 
dent and his cabinet to join in slash- 
ing the budget by at least $6,000; 
000,000.” This would constitute 4 
substantial weapon against iniiation, 
he declared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PURITY DIVIDEND 





Chicago, Ill—The board of direc: 
tors of Purity Bakeries Corp. has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
60e per share on the common stock 
of the corporation payable June 2 
1947, to stockholders of record 
May 19, 1947. 
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SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE AIM 
OF AFMA FUTURE PROGRAM 


Improved Products, Profitable Feeding Are Industry’s 
Goals, Walter Berger Tells Convention; Association 
Chairmen Review Past Accomplishments 


Chicago, Il]—The annual conven- 
tion session of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association on the 
morning of May 2 was a well planned 
presentation of the organization’s ac- 
tivities, concisely reviewing the work 
that has been done by the associa- 
tion for the feed industry, and end- 
ing with a climactic address by Walter 
Berger, president, describing a pro- 
gram for the future. 

(Early proceedings of the conven- 
tion were reported in the May 6 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The review of what has been done 
for the industry by the association 
was accomplished by a series of ap- 
pearances of AFMA chairmen, each 
of whom told briefly of the work of 
his own committee. 


Business Through Service 


The primary objective of the future 
program, Mr. Berger said, is to in- 
crease the acceptance of formula 
feeds through service to agriculture. 
The association intends to achieve 
this, first through an industry-wide 
program to encourage constant im- 
provement of products and, second, 
through a nation-wide program to 
increase efficiency and profit in feed- 
ing. 

Mr. Berger was far from accepting 
a defensive attitude for the AFMA 
in presenting his program—quite the 
opposite, in fact. After pointing to 
the reports of the association’s ac- 
complishments that had been given 
just preceding his own talk, he said: 

“We do not plan to spend $1,000,- 
000, or $500,000, or even $300,000. 
Personally, I would not want the re- 
sponsibility of directing the expendi- 
ture of that kind of money at this 
time. Your board of directors has 
authorized a large enough budget to 
do a good, sound, economical job. I 
have confidence that the group of 
sound business men with years of 
experience in the feed business who 
make up our board of directors will 
see to it that adequate funds will be 
available as we need them. 

“. . . The machinery to success- 
fully carry out our program is in ex- 
istence now! It is already in opera- 
tion!” 

A Sound Foundation 


Association members have a right 
to expect a continuance of all the 
services received in the past, as they 
form the only basis upon which addi- 
tional services can be built, Mr. Ber- 
ger said. The past activities he de- 
scribed as providing a foundation that 
only time, experience and intelligence 
could produce, and he said that they 
will play a very important part in 
the program for the future. 

“We are in business to make money 
and there is nothing to hide as long 
a8 we give value received,” he con- 
tinued. “Our job is to secure an ever 
increasing market for our products. 

“The potential market is large. 
There are great numbers of livestock 
and poultry feeders who have never 
fed manufactured feeds. There is 


another smaller group that used man- 
ufactured feeds during the war but 
has discontinued since because of 
market conditions. We want to dem- 
onstrate the advantages of manufac- 
tured feeds to all these feeders.” 








RALPH M. FIELD HONORED 
AT AFMA MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—The audience stood 
and cheered for several minutes as 
the new car was pushed onto the 
floor of the convention hall at the re- 
cent convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association here. 
At the steering wheel sat Mrs. Ralph 
M. Field. The car was a gift to her 
husband on his retirement from the 
AFMA staff after 28 years. 

Mr. Field joined the AFMA staff in 
1919 on a part-time basis, as chair- 
man of the traffic committee. In a 
reorganization of the association in 
1933, he was named executive vice 
president and, four years later, presi- 
dent. He was elected secretary a 
year ago, when Walter Berger joined 
the association staff as president. 

The car, a 1947 DeSoto 2-door 
DeLuxe 5-passenger sedan with all 
accessories, was presented to Mr. 
Field by Lloyd S. Riford, -chairman 
of the board of the AFMA, Mr. 
Riford also presented him with a 
bound volume of 500 letters from 
friends in the industry, expressing 
appreciation of their personal and 
business association with him. 





The most important fact, he be- 
lieves, is that the prosperity of the 
feed industry is totally dependent up- 
on the prosperity of the livestock and 
poultry feeder. ‘Accurate statistics, 
for many years back, prove that our 
business was better at times when 
agriculture was making a good prof- 
it,” he said. 

Commenting on the planned indus- 
try-wide program to encourage con- 
stant improvement of products, Mr. 
Berger said: 

“This constant product improve- 
ment is not new to the feed manufac- 
turing industry. The nutritional value 
of manufactured feeds has been de- 
veloped to a degree that would have 
seemed impossible as recently as 10 
years ago. 

“The industry has accomplished 
this by fully utilizing the basic nutri- 
tional knowledge made available by 
agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions and other accredited sources. 
His knowledge has been supplement- 
ed with the findings of industry-owned 
laboratories and experimental farms. 

= . However, an industry-wide 
program of constant improvement has 
a far deeper meaning than just the 
ability to improve a product. We 
want to help all manufacturers— 
throughout the entire industry—to re- 
alize their individual responsibilities 
to make sure that every bag of man- 
ufactured feed has full nutritional 


value.” 


Processor of Information 


As to the AFMA’s part in increas- 
ing efficiency and profit in feeding, 
Mr. Berger said that the association 
would continue to gather, co-ordinate 
and distribute information on man- 
agement, breeding, sanitation and 
feeding. 

It is in this combination of educa- 
tor and feed man and feeder that 
exists the machinery to carry out the 





AFMA program, Mr. Berger stated. 
It is for the purpose of bringing this 
about that the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association has established 
its agricultural service division, which 
will devote its entire effort to the 
program. 

Mr. Berger also described an indus- 
try motion picture for which plans 
are in the making. This will drama- 
tize the feed industry by showing 
scenes of the many sources from 
which ingredients of formula feeds 
are gathered. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY ADVISORY 
GROUP HOLDS MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Approximate- 
ly 75 junior executives and key men 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., from all parts 
of the nation attended a two-day 
meeting of the president’s advisory 
committee here May 12-13 to discuss 
future company planning. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, ad- 
dressed the opening session. Other 
speakers included A. E. Mallon, vice 
president and treasurer; Thomas S. 
Brackett, chairman of the committee; 
Robert J. Keith, director of advertis- 
ing; V. R. West, director of public 
relations, and Philip F. Sherman, sec- 
retary and assistant general counsel. 

Open forum discussions were led by 
John T. Jones, Los Angeles, grocery 
products sales manager, Globe Mills 
Division; A. L. Belcher, industrial 
relations manager, flour and cereal 
division; G. R. Peterson, Clinton, 
Iowa, general sales manager, feed and 
soy division, and W. H. Gribble, as- 
sistant to the president. 

The president’s advisory commit- 
tee is an outgrowth of the com- 
pany’s postwar planning committee, 
formed the day after Pearl Harbor. 
The first formal meeting was held 
in April, 1942, with a membership of 
29 persons. The committee for the 
crop year 1947-48 will consist of 43 
members. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to give younger key person- 
nel in the company an opportunity to 
bring their opinions on policy mat- 
ters before the executive manage- 
ment. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANCIS E. SMITH NAMED 
BY BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Francis E. Smith, 
Buffalo manager of Rosenbaum Bros, 
Inc, grain merchants, was elected 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club 
at the recent annual meeting in the 
Canoe. Club here. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude Joseph F. Lepine, vice presi- 
dent, and Fred G. Kreuger, secre- 
tary-treasurer. ~The dinner was in 
honor of Mr. Kreuger, who retired 
recently as regional manager of Pills- 
bury’s Feed and Wheat Department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF ~—— 


A. M. MARSH RETIRES 
FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Milwaukee, Wis. — A. M. Marsh, 
food industries representative of the 
general machinery division of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. retired May 1 be- 
cause of ill health. He will continue 
to serve the company in the capac- 
ity of consultant, however. 

Mr. Marsh had been with the com- 
pany since 1921 and has engineered 
flour mills in Russia, China and 
South America in addition to the 
United States. During World War 
II he served as head of the grain 
and milling section of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

George L. Smutny, who has served 
as an assistant to Mr. Marsh, was 
named food industries representative. 
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Fire Prevention, 


Sanitation Talks 
Heard by AMA 


Louisville, Ky.—Fire prevention, 
mill sanitation and grain prices re- 
ceived the attention of some 40 mill- 
ers and allied tradesmen who attend- 
ed the opening sessions of the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Millers Association at the Brown 
Hotel here May 12. 

John H. Donnelly, assistant man- 
ager of the Mill Mutuals, Nashville, 
Tenn., urged greater care in avoiding 
fires. He pointed out that within the 
past six months there have been four 
major fires in the milling industry, 
with total loss of about $15,000,000. 

Worn mill equipment made preven- 
tion of fires more difficult during the 
war, he said, but now adequate pre- 
cautions can be taken, starting with 
the front office and working back in 
the plant. He argued for greater care 
in lubrication, especially of hard-to- 
reach bearings; closer check of mo- 
tors and discard of open motors; more 
attention to “no smoking” rules and 
inspection of types of feeds that will 
heat, including both those with high 
moisture and those with extremely 
low moisture content. 

Emmett Loy, The Loy Mills, Brook- 
ville, Ohio, president of the associa- 
tion, predicted a wheat price drop 
of 40¢ to 60¢ bu by harvest time. 
“Grain prices are far higher in rela- 
tion to other commodities than they 
were after World War I,” he said. 
“Next year is an unknown quantity.” 

K. L. Milstead, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
addressed the afternoon session on 
the meaning of mill sanitation under 
federal food regulations. Vacuum 
cleaning of flour mills was discussed 
by R. L. Stephenson, United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York, 
and Harvey Sturgeon, Sturgeon Pest 
Control, Louisville, spoke on fumiga- 
tion and insect control. 

The guest speaker for the annual 
banquet was Dusty Miller of Wil- 
mington, Ohio. A round table dis- 
cussion on probable market trends, 
future sales possibilities and training 
of young millers was scheduled for 
May 13. L. E, Jackson, Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, was to speak on 
“Phosphating Family Flour.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
PLAN SET FOR EMERGENCY 


Washington, D. C.—Naval circles 
revealed here this week that the gov- 
ernment is planning to establish a 
program of industrial mobilization in 
event of a national emergency. 

Plans call for the naming of an 
over-all industry committee consist- 
ing of between 18 and 30 members 
with subcommittees operating for 
each segment of industry. While at- 
tention will be given first to heavy 
industry, it was asserted that a sub- 
committee will eventually be named 
for the food industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN CLEARING CO. 
UPS HANDLING FEES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Directors of the 
Grain Clearing Co. of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade announced that 
effective May 1, 1947, clearing charges 
on purchases of grain futures were 
raised from 1c per 1,000 bus to 2c 
per 1,000 bus. Millfeed charges were 
increased from .002c ton to .005c ton. 
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Merken ‘van Verhoett 
... altijd troet! 





PARADE ENTRY—Verhoeft’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam, Holland, flour 
importers and millers’ agents, decked out the above display for a floral 
parade held on a national holiday in Rotterdam. The little baker holds 
a loaf of bread as tall as he in a background of wheat sheaves and bags 
of Star’s Best, the firm’s private brand placed on flour imported from the 
United States. The float won second place in its division. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. R. Stephenson of Dothan, Ala., 
has been named resale representa- 
tive for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, according to 
an announcement by Charles Hart, 
southeastern divisional manager of 
family flour sales for the company 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Mr. 
Stephenson will cover the Alabama 
and Florida territory. 


E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga., accompanied by Mrs. 
Cline, was a recent Atlanta visitor. 


Win P. Craig, manager of the 
southern sales office of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., in Atlanta, 
has returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip through Alabama and west 
Florida. 

& 


Logan P. Johnson, secretary and 
central states sales manager for the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited Cleveland connections recently. 


Charles A. Ogden, flour broker, 
Jackson, Mich., was a recent visitor 
at the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita. He was en route home after 
a vacation spent in California. 


H. T. Shaeffer, treasurer of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
was a guest of J. A. MacNair on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor 
during an eastern buisness trip. 


W. E. Derrick, divisional vice presi- 
dent of the New York region for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has left 
on a brief trip to the home offices. 

& 

Dr. Herbert Hunter, director of the 
Pure Seed Co., Ltd., Cambridge, Eng., 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 
Dr. Hunter formerly was in charge 
of barley breeding in Ireland and dur- 
ing his visit he lectured at an agron- 
omy seminar at the University of 
Minnesota farm, discussing malting 
barley in England. He was accom- 


panied by Dr. J. H. Parker, director 
of the Midwest Barley Improvement 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


e 
Returning from a 5,000-mile auto- 
mobile trip through southeastern 


states, Ted Zimmerman, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., reported 
jobbers in that section finding consid- 
erable sales resistance to present high 
flour prices. When retail levels get 
above $2 per 25-lb sack, many con- 
sumers turn to other lower priced 
foods, he found. 


Louis E. Ruehlman, salesman for 
Woolman & Co., Philadelphia, for the 
past 10 years, was married on May 
10 to Miss Ruth Ratcham of Haddon- 
field, N. J. They are honeymooning 
in the South. - 

® 


P..L. Thompson, New Orleans flour 
broker, went to New York following 
the recent Millers National Federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago. 

® 


M. A, Irizarry, export manager for 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., has 
been visiting the New York market. 

& 

Raymond F. Kilthau, New York 
flour broker, has returned to his 
Miami Beach home, accompanied by 
Babe Ruth, the baseball immortal. 
“The Babe,” who is one of Mr. Kil- 
thau’s favorite golfing associates, had 





DROPS GUBERNATORIAL 
RACE 

Congressman Thruston Ballard 
Morton, president of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., has an- 
nounced his withdrawal as a Repub- 
lican candidate for the governor of 
Kentucky. Mr. Morton had the sup- 
port of Republican Governor Simeon 
Willis and the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Republican organizations. He 
was first elected to public office last 
November as a representative to Con- 
gress. 








been recuperating at Mr. Kilthau’s 
home in Florida before he came up 
to New York for “Babe Ruth Day.” 


®& 

‘George Silver of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.’s New York of- 
fices, who has been confined to his 
home with illness for nearly a month, 
is not expected back on the exchange 
for a few weeks, although he is con- 
valescing satisfactorily. 


John Wagner, president, and his 
son, Kermit, vice president, of Schuy- 
ler Milling Co., Schuyler, Neb., plan 
to leave from Omaha by plane May 
21 for New York and will fly from 
there to Paris. They are going to 
visit the grave of their son and 
brother who was killed in action with 
the American armed forces during the 
war. They expect to travel exten- 
sively in Europe before returning 
home. 

* 


Ralph H. Schwegman, flour bro- 
ker, Cincinnati, Ohio, reports that in- 
spection of wheat fields in that area 
recently revealed that there is plenty 
of water in the fields. The area had 
about 8 in. of rain in April, the wet- 
test April on record, he reports. 

s 

P. A. Kier, manager of the 18,000- 
sack mill of the National Milling 
Branch of the National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in New York last 
week for a visit at the home office. 


Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
board of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, and an ex-president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, on his return 
from the federation meeting in Chi- 
cago last week reported it was the 
best federation convention he had 
ever attended. He hasn’t missed a 
MNF convention for 30 or 35 years. 

ST) 

Phil I. Welk of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., has 
been visiting the New York offices 
of Raymond F. Kilthau, who handles 
the mill’s account in the New York 
metropolitan area. 


James S. Hargett and J. G. Schmitz, 
Oklahoma City, president and general 
sales manager, respectively, of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., have returned from Chi- 
cago where they attended the meeting 
of the Millers National Federation. 

 ) 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, head 
of the Oklahoma City branch of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City. 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
sales manager, flour and feed, for the 
Panhandle and New Mexico territory 
of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City, where he formerly 
lived. 

e 


Visitors at the Oklahoma City head- 
quarters of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association recently were A. R. Lan- 
kard, president of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and T. 
J. Underwood, president and general 
manager of the Ardmore (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 

i 


J. R. Cooper of the J. C. Crouch 
Grain Co., Dallas, and L. R. Ver- 
schoyle, comptroller, and E. A. Ed- 
wards, chief auditor, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, were in Kansas 
City this week visiting the offices of 
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the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
On. July 1, the Tex-O-Kan company 
will take over the lease on the Santa 
Fe elevator in Kansas City, now op- 
erated by the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
firm. 

* 


Henry Y. Klepper, Wisconsin repre- 
sentative of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., spent a few days in the 
Minnepaolis office recently. 

& 

Ralph Summers, president of the 
Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has returned from a month 
spent at Mineral Wells and San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

® 


Making slow but satisfactory recov 
ery in a Hutchinson hospital are Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Herrman of Wichita. 
The two were injured seriously when 
a car driven by Mr. Herrman, son o! 
Scott Herrman, traffic manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., co!- 
lided with another car near the out- 
skirts of Hutchinson. 


@ 

George B. Wagner and Miss Lu- 
verne Anderson, both employees of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were married in Minneapolis May 9. 
Mr. Wagner is entomologist, depari- 
ment of biological control, and Miss 
Anderson before her marriage was 
secretary to H. W. Files, vice presi- 
dent of the company. The bridal 
couple left for the West Coast short- 
ly after the wedding ceremony. 





Balloon Ascent 
e@ @ ®@ 


General Mills Gets Navy Con- 
tract to Outfit Dr. Jean Pic- 
card’s Stratosphere Flight 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Office of 
Naval Research has entered into a 
contract with the General Mills 
aeronautical research laboratory for 
the construction of a special cluster- 
type balloon and gondola to be used 
for scientific studies in the higher 
altitudes. 

The contract also includes the serv 
ices of Dr. Jean Piccard, noted 
stratospherist, who has been em- 
ployed as a research engineer with 
General Mills since last July. Work 
on 100 balloons, each 57 ft in diam- 
eter, and a 400-lb aluminum gondola 
for the flight is well under way at 
the General Mills laboratories here. 
The gondola will carry equipment, Dr. 
Piccard and a Navy pilot yet to be 
selected in their search for data on 
the physics and chemistry of atmos- 
phere at great heights above the 
earth’s surface. 

The ascent will be Dr. Piccard’s 
first trip to the stratosphere since 
1934, when he and his wife ascended 
to 57,979 ft, starting from Dearborn, 
Mich. The goal of the projected flight 
is 100,000 ft—more than 19 miles. 

Dr. Piccard explains that use of 100 
smaller balloons rather than one large 
one as has been used in all previous 
ascents gives a greater lifting power 
and eliminates inflation hazards. It 
is believed that the gondola can be 
held at a given level for hours while 
controlled scientific measurements are 
made, something impossible in un- 
manned radio balloons and rockets. 

The ascent is planned for mid-June 
from the Naval Air Station at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. The gondola mock-up 
is already under test, and experi- 
mental work is being conducted on 
various types of plastic films for the 
balloons. 
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HARRY S. HELM DIES 
FOLLOWING ACCIDENT 


—~<>— 
Mishap in Garage Fatal to Board 
Chairman of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Harry S. Helm, 
79, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. and 
long one of the leaders of the flour 
milling industry, died May 6 as the 
result of an accident. 

News of Mr. Helm’s death reached 
The Northwestern Miller late on pub- 





Harry S. Helm 


lication day last week and appeared 
in only some copies of the magazine. 

Mr. Helm was riding a manlift in 
the downtown garage where he kept 
his automobile. No one saw the acci- 
dent, but it is assumed that he 
either struck his head when he went 
through a floor opening or that he 
missed a step-off. He was rushed to 
a hospital but died several hours 
later. 

The manlift on which Mr. Helm was 


MILLERS PAY TRIBUTE TO 
H. S. HELM 


When news of the death of Harry 
S. Helm reached the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, in annual meeting at 
Chicago, the following telegram was 
sent to Willis C. Helm by the presi- 
dent, W. P. Bomar: “Our convention 
has learned with great sorrow about 
the death of your distinguished broth- 
er. Few, if any others, contributed 
as much as he to the development 
and welfare of this industry. Your 
great loss is our loss and the mem- 
bers of the Millers National Federa- 
tion tender deepest sympathy.” 

At its closing session the federa- 
tion rose in silent tribute to Mr. Helm 
and these other members and asso- 
ciates whose deaths took place during 
the past year: ; 

Edwin E. Bewley, chairman, Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; A. R. 
Coleman, sales manager, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; John F. 
Enns, president, Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas; A. H. Gilster, president, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill; W. 
E. McCraith, secretary, Association 
of Operative Millers, Kansas City; S. 
F. Poindexter, secretary, Piedmont 
Millers Association, Richmond, Va; 
C. E. Sharp, owner, Campbell Milling 
Co., Campbell, Mo; W. B. Webb, for- 
mer president, Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., Wabasha, Minn. 


Te 
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riding was supposed to be used only 
by garage employees, but Mr. Helm, 
who had been accustomed to riding 
them in mills and elevators for 
many years, had permission to use 
the garage lift since both of his an- 
kles had been broken in recent years. 

Mr. Helm was born in Byron, IIl., 
Dec. 17, 1867. He was educated in 
Beloit (Wis.) College and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He was a director 
of the Millers National Insurance Co. 
and held memberships in the Minne- 
apolis Club, Minikahda Club, Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club and the Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club. 

He had been associated with the Rus- 
sell-Miller company since 1888, becom- 
ing general manager in1902. He served 
as president from 1922 until his elec- 
tion as chairman of the board in 1939. 
Mr. Helm served as a director of the 
Millers National Federation from 1910 
to 1933 and was twice vice president 
of the federation. He was vice chair- 
man of the federation from 1924 to 
1927. 


DEATHS 


William E. Maloney, 60, secretary 
and traffic commissioner of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, died May 8 in 
Buffalo General Hospital several 
hours after he suffered a stroke in his 
office at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Mr. Maloney joined the 
Corn Exchange in 1929 as traffic com- 
missioner and seven years ago was 
named secretary. In recent years he 
represented the exchange at many 
rate hearings in Washington. Before 
joining the exchange, he was in the 
traffic department of the New York 
Central Railroad. He also was quali- 
fied to practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He was past 
president of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board, a member of the 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic 
League, the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the Central Railway Club 
and the Transportation Club. 











John B. Stouten, president of the 
Monarch Elevator Corp. and secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager 
of the Lewis Grain Elevator Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., drowned recently in 
Lake Erie near his summer home at 
Crescent Beach, Ont. The body was 
recovered from the lake May 8. Mr. 
Stouten, 50, began his career as an 
office boy for the Eastern Grain Ele- 
vator Corp. and soon was promoted 
to bookkeeper. He was with that 
concern from 1910 to 1917 when he 
entered the Navy. He returned to 
Buffalo and became one of the foun- 
ders of the Lewis Grain Corp. with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. He was a past commodore 
of the Buffalo Canoe Club, president 
of the Buffalo Commerce Exchange 
from 1930 to 1940 and a member of 
the Buffalo Club. 


Floyd S. Modjeska, Springport, 
Mich., formerly of Toledo, Ohio, where 
he had been connected with the Chase 
Bag Co. and later with General Bag 
Co., died at Jackson, Mich., last week. 
He had recently been in the feed 
business. 


Charles Willing Huber, former vice 
president of Keebler-Weyle Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, died recently in 
Bermuda. Until his retirement two 
years ago, Mr. Huber was in charge 
of production at the company. Sur- 


viving are .his wife, Isabel, a son, 
Charles W., Jr., and two daughters, 
Mrs. Marjorie H. Willitts and Mrs. 
Belle Howard Ashdown. The funeral 
took place in Bermuda, where Mr. 
Huber had been living in recent 
months. 


I. G. Bentley, veteran transporta- 
tion manager for 25 years and a con- 
sistent booster for*fair freight rates 
and greater transportation facilities 
for Oklahoma and the Southwest, 
died May 5 in an Oklahoma City hos- 
pital. At the time of his death he 
was head of the transportation divi- 
sion of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, and previously was with 
the Oklahoma Traffic Association. 


Leo J. Hirsch, 47, former “wheat 
king of southwestern Indiana,” died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home near Evansville April 26. Mr. 
Hirsch was one of the county’s most 
progressive farmers. For several years 
Purdue University had used a part of 
his 600-acre farm for wheat and soy- 
bean experiments. Mr. Hirsch was 
associated with the university in other 
phases of farm work. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of Southwestern In- 
diana Corn Growers Association, spon- 
sored by Purdue University and past 
president of the Southwestern Indi- 
ana Wheat Improvement Association. 
In 1941 he was proclaimed ‘wheat 
king” of southwestern Indiana. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. P. PILLSBURY NAMED 
TO NEW GRAIN UNIT 


—~<>—. 
Division Will Handle Purchase, Sale 
and Handling of All Grains Other 
Than for Processing 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The creation 
of a new grain division in Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and the naming of Ed- 





Edmund P. Pillsbury 


mund P. Pillsbury as its vice presi- 
dent has been announced by. Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. 

The organization of the new divi- 
sional unit, effective June 1, will bring 
the total of the company’s divisions 
to eight. Each division is autono- 
mous in its own operations. The two 
most recent divisions to be created, 
also effective June 1, were the flour 
milling division and the grocery prod- 
ucts division. All three new divisions 
grow out of the flour and cereal divi- 
sion. 

“The new grain division will oper- 
ate as a separate unit in the purchase, 
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sale and handling of all grains other 
than in the procurement of grain to 
be processed by other divisions,” 
Philip W. Pillsbury said. “The latter 
will continue to have their grain pro- 
curement departments.” 


Edmund P. Pillsbury, son of John 
S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
was born in Minneapolis and was 
graduated from Yale University. He 
joined the company in 1937 and has 
spent seven years in grain purchasing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES 


Boston, Mass.— The following di- 
rectors of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
were elected at the adjourned meet- 
ing of stockholders here May 8: 
James S. Borck, George E. Drake, 
John P. O’Rourke, John S. Slater and 
W. E. Stanwood. 

At the directors’ meeting, which 
was held immediately after the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the following offi- 
cers were elected: John P. O’Rourke, 
president; John S. Slater, first vice 
president; William E. Freeman, sec- 
ond vice president; Charles S. Tup- 
per, treasurer and secretary, and Wil- 
liam E. Freeman, assistant treasurer. 
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mills are anxious to sell new crop 
flour, but buyers are slow to take 
hold. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
BOOKED TO JULY 


Pacific Northwest mills are run- 
ning to capacity, with an assured 
run to July 1, but beyond that, com- 
mitments are light. Mills have not 
been able to interest domestic buy- 
ers at current price levels and un- 
less the government extends pur- 
chases beyond the first of July, pros- 
pects are that business will remain 
light. Domestic users are holding off 
for the expected adjustment between 
old and new crop wheat prices. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
GET JUNE QUOTAS 


Canadian mills have been author- 
ized by the wheat board to make 
sales to countries other than the 
United Kingdom through June, ex- 
cept that Brazil and the Philippines 
were eliminated from the new quo- 
tas because of an ample supply sit- 
uation. A few sales were made to 
British West Indies, Norway, Eire 
and scattered Latin American coun- 
tries. The domestic market in Can- 
ada continues brisk. Mill stocks of 
wheat are increasing and the serious 
shortage that existed early this year 
has been alleviated. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 23,193 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,730,674 sacks, compared with 
3,707,481 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,958,134 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,674,913 and 
three years ago 2,977,857. Flour pro- 
duction’ decreased 2,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 5,000 in 
the Southwest and 34,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast while production 
increased 44,000 sacks in Buffalo and 
10,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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EUROPE LATIN FAR REST OF 
AMERICA EAST WORLD 


U. S. FLOUR PRODUCTION AND DISPOSITION—These charts, pre- 
pared by the J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago, were used by Atherton 
Bean, vice president of the International Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
illustrating his survey of the flour milling industry’s production and the 
rate of consumption and export. Mr. Atherton’s study, presented at the 
recent annual convention of the Millers National Federation in Chicago, 
is summarized in this issue, beginning on page 18. 





May 1, and consideration was stated 
to be in the neighborhood of $125,000. 


The firm was purchased from Fred 
Holm, who founded the business 20 
years ago. Mr. Holm will continue to 
operate his retail feed store at Shel- 
ton, which will be supplied from the 
Olympia Feed Co. as in the past. 


Harold Bogan, who has been in the 
feed business in the Pacific North- 
west for over 30 years, is the new 
manager of the Olympia Feed Co. 
Mr. Bogan was originally with Albers 
Milling Co., and later operated the 
Puget Sound Feed Co. at Tacoma. 





Long-Range Factors 





(Continued from page 23) 


exception of business with Germany 
and Norway. 

“Nobody knows how long it is go- 
ing to be necessary to import food 
into Germany as a result of the 
Russian domination of the principal 
food-producing areas, but we can as- 
sume that in Germany, too, there will 
be a demand for use of the sub- 
stantial milling capacity so as to 
cut down processing costs and make 
the feed available to local farmers. 
Presumably a continuation of Amer- 
ican military occupation and Ameri- 
can gifts of food to this area might 
result in continuance of an export 
flour business with Germany at a 
level substantially higher than pre- 
war. This may mean a doubling of 
exports to Europe compared with 
prewar to say 2,500,000 bags per 
annum. 


Far Eastern Prospect 


“When one comes to discussion of 
the market potentialities of the Far 
East, you have a most fascinating 
subject for imaginative mathematics. 
There are roughly 1,250,000,000 peo- 
ple in Asia. Two thirds of them 
are, to be sure, rice eaters, but the 
general level of nutrition is very 
low and an increase in calorie in- 
take even to what are called mini- 
mum levels amounts to staggering 
tonnages of food. 

“To give you an idea of the mag- 
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nitude of the figures, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has estimated that 
in order to maintain food intake at 
even the very low levels of prewar, 
there are currently required 35,000,- 
000 tons of cereals over and above 
prewar production because of in- 
creased population. This is an area 
in which there is a population in- 
crease of 10,000,000 people per year. 
In terms of our own wheat consump- 
tion, this is an increase factor of 
15,000,000 cwt per year. It would 
not take long for the surplus ca- 
pacity of the American milling indus- 
try to be well taken care of if only 
these people are able to buy our 
processed foods. 

“Prewar the Far East market was 
1,500,000 bags. You could sink 5,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 bags in that 
great abyss without trace, but can 
they buy it? Won’t they want to 
process their own food? I'll guess 
4,000,000 bags.” 

Mr. Bean paid his respects to the 
International Wheat Agreement: “It 
is just a statistician’s circus—Ar- 
gentina won’t join and when she’s 
out the deal’s off. For the pres 
ent, we can forget it.” He express2d 
hope for good effects from the reci- 
procal trade treaties: “You good Re- 
publicans should remember that these 
are a Republican idea. But Repub- 
lican, Democrat or New Deal—thcy 
are important to you. The gossip 
is that they are dying. Let us hope 
not—therein may lie the possibility 
of again putting our run up over 
80%.” 

For the 10 years of the 30’s, the 
milling industry of the United States 
ran an average of 53.6% of capacity. 
In 1933, it reached a low of 50.5”. 
By contrast, in February, 1947, the 
industry ran an average of 93.2’: 
and the group of mills producing |.- 
600 bags or more per day averaged 
almost 100%. This revolution in ru», 
Mr. Bean said, has raised the pro- 
duction of the industry from its post 
World War I low of 190,000 cwt to 
a total for the calendar year 1946 of 
273,000,000. In January and Febru- 
ary of this year United States mills 
were running at an annual rate ap- 
proximating 320,000,000 sacks. 





FLOUR EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
EYES FAR EASTERN MARKETS 


Chicago, Ill.—At the conclusion of its annual meeting, held here last 
week in connection with the annual convention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, the Flour Millers Export Association, through its board of direc- 
tors, determined upon an active program for the promotion of trade with 


Far Eastern markets. 


A task committee will go to work at once to develop 


the possibilities of making an effective approach to these markets under the 
terms of the Webb-Pomerene Act, which is designed to allow companies to 
form associations for the purpose of carrying on export business under spe- 
cific rules and under the surveillance of the Federal Trade Commission. 


A FASCINATING OPPORTUNITY 


Exporting millers were impressed with the possibilities suggested to the 
Millers National Federation by Atherton Bean of the International Milling 
Co. who reviewed the export business of recent years and estimated the ouit- 


looks. 
country’s export flour. 


The Far East in 1946 took 5,500,000 sacks, or roughly 10% of this 
“The demand for food exists in the Far East,” said 





OKLAHOMA WINTER WHEAT 
HEADING IN SOME AREAS 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Wheat and 
other small grains made excellent 
progress during the past week at- 
tributed to adequate moisture and 
a few sunny, warm days. Some wheat 
in the southwestern counties is head- 
ing. Spring sown barley and oats 
made good growth, but the grains 
generally are later than normal be- 
cause of adverse conditions at seeding 
time. Green bugs are in evidence 
in many of the grain areas but the 


damage thus far is minor. Corn is 
showing some improvement and is 
being cultivated, while grain sor- 
ghums are being planted in many 
areas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS 
BUYS OLYMPIA FEED CO. 


Seattle, Wash.—The purchase of 
the Olympia Feed Co., Olympia, by 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of Seat- 
tle was announced here recently. The 
change of ownership was effective 





Mr. Bean, “but whether the combination of civic order, exchange and ship- 
ping will permit business in that volume during the next crop year is diffi- 
cult to say.” Mr. Bean, however, found the market potentialities of the 
Orient “a most fascinating subject for imaginative mathematics.” 


CONTINUED CONTROLS FAVORED 


The export association, as previously reported in The Northwestern 
Miller, went on record as favoring continuation of export controls for 2n- 
other year in the interest of keeping exports at maximum levels for the 
duration of the current world need. The association recommended similar 
action by the federation, but in view of strong sentiment for getting rid of 
all government controls immediately the board of directors failed to act. 
The export association’s directors then acted to put the exporters forma'ly 
on record favoring continuance of controls and to exercise influence in Wash- 
ington accordingly. 
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Trade Groups Will Be Heard 


at Hearings on Co-op Taxes 


Washington, D. C.—Hearings are 
scheduled to start on May 19 before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee involving a revision of tax 
laws affecting co-operatives, which 
has been a controversial question for 
several years. The hearings are de- 
signed to prepare for a general over- 
haul of United States tax laws. 

A member of the committee has 
announced that it is intended to dig 
deeply into federal taxing policies 
to “shake out the weeds and to tax 
all sources equally.” 

A federal treasury report is in 
the making which covers the prob- 
lem of taxing co-operatives and “oth- 
er tax exempt organizations.” It 
will be made public during the hear- 
ings, which will consume at least six 
weeks. 

It was learned that 56 individuals 
and firms already are scheduled to be 
heard by the committee, including 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
who has been invited to open the 
hearings Monday morning. 

The committee plans to limit testi- 
mony to 75 individuals and interested 
groups. 

Of this number, 20 places are being 
held to discuss the pros and cons 
of taxing co-operatives. Sixteen al- 
ready are on the co-op tax discus- 
sion list. They are: 

Philip P. Bash of C. E. Bash & Co., 
Huntington, Ind; Howard A. Fiske, 
president, Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association; Goodrich Bros. 
Co, Inc., Winchester, Ind; Edward 
A. Hecht, Noblesville Farmers Store, 
Noblesville, Ind; Missoula Mercantile 
Co. Missoula, Mont; James Grain 
Co, San Jose, Cal; Kingsbury & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis; Marshall Wells Co., 
Duluth; Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont; National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Minnesota Association 
of Co-operatives, St. Paul; National 
Retail Hardware Association, Indian- 
apolis; Rotha W. Sims, Rainbow 


Stores, Stanford, Ind; Greater Mus- 
kegon Chamber of Commerce, Mus- 
kegon, Mich; G. M. Lester & Co., 
Jackson, Miss; Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Sherburne, 
WZ. 

It appears now that all co-opera- 
tive earnings will not be considered 
as taxable. A compromise is in the 
air which will limit the issue to 
consumer co-operatives, eliminating 
so-called farmer co-operatives from 
the picture entirely. In addition, only 
such earnings of consumer co-opera- 
tives which are reinvested in an ex- 
panding business would be taxed 
under the plan. This would leave 
actual cash dividends to co-op con- 
sumers on the tax exempt list. 

To offset the argument of business 
groups which claim co-operatives are 
receiving tax benefits not offered all 
businesses, the committee is report- 
ed to be considering the elimination 
of double taxation. This would re- 
move from the income tax rolls such 
dividends already taxed at the busi- 
ness level. 

The individual receiving such divi- 
dends would be able to deduct this 
income before figuring the 1948 in- 
come tax. 





Millers and Bakers 





(Continued from page 9) 


plained that whereas publicity in the 
war era had been given industry 
emphasis, efforts now center upon 
products. Professional fallacies and 
fads are under continued scrutiny, 
and ingeneral the established program 
of the Wheat Flour Institute is be- 
ing used as a springboard. The media 
involved are magazines and news- 
papers, moving pictures, radio and 
various other approaches to consum- 
ers or to individuals and agencies 
that influence consumer attitudes. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland : Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co 


General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. ....... 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 





Horn & Hardart Co 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 


ity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Sterling D: 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America .... 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .. 
Ward Baking Co. .............. 






Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............ 


General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 


General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 


11 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 112 
106 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 


*Chicago stock market. 


a 


er 


Burry Biscuit . ccidheuenvee boars oe 
Continental Baking Co. ...............00- 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd...... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 
TF * "ee eereree 
‘Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 


FS 2 a eee 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.......... 
rp. of New York.... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ....... 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... ............ 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.....:...... 


SOOM MEME. TBO. ook ecco secsesceces 
Puri ‘ 





High _ Low Close Close 
May 3, May 10, 
—— 1947——_, 1947 1947 
ao. oe 30% 32%4 33% 
een ee 30 31 3156 
@ v8.0 7 4% 456 44% 
coos 20% 144% 15% 145g 
-.-- 106% 99 101%_ 100 
eee 534 6514 69% 6634 
coos AB 185 188 189 
cose oe 24 25% 244 
ocoe OO 13% 15 15 
cooe 19% 104% 104% 10% 
«see 45% 40 42 41 
saa ee 434% 441%, 45 
seee 131K 126% 129 127% 
one) ae 99 100 99% 
coos 245 135 142 143 
tone ae 35% 373% 354% 
+ace. ae 22% cure 22% 
sees 65% 5014 53 50% 
«++. 103% 97% 101 101 
ccoe S4% 27 29%, 2834 
nee 5 181 183% 18356 
coos OR 21 24% 244% 
cooe OU 30%, cees 3434 
+e» 386K 2934 301%, 305, 
85 86 
158% 160% 160 
102% 102% 102% 
chee 3036 31% 3036 
9814 99% 99 
ea 37 3934 38% 
-... 4% 3414 361% 36 
ote e) ee 37 41 40% 
ee 8% 4 5 4% 
ace: ae 12% 13% 12% 
.... 106% 103% 104%, 104 
Bid Asked 
+ Cie hee be ee 174 177 
é:0re, vinta ena bie Os 2% 117% 
116% 
iG bce es 8 Cee Wy 107% 
ee ee ee 83 8934 








Large quantities of material are be- 
ing made available to newspapers, and 
the house organ field has been dis- 
covered as an unexpectedly profitable 
one. It has been found, also, that 
the mass circulation magazines (the 
pulps) welcome all sorts of informa- 
tion about bread and the other prod- 
ucts of wheat. Scripts are being pre- 
pared for an increasing radio usage, 
and Hollywood has been found acces- 
sible for opportunities to reach the 
silver screen. Wheat and Flour News, 
a clipsheet, now goes to 2,500 radio 
stations and newspapers. 

That immediate and sensational re- 
sults from the long-range program 
should not be expected was the cau- 
tion of Samuel C. Gale, chairman of 
the sub-committtee on advertising, an 
account of whose report was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. ‘The oldest 
and possibly the most significant slo- 
gan in advertising,” said Mr. Gale, 
‘fs ‘Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success.’ “We are taking time to get 
all the facts before launching the 
program. But once it is launched, 
in order to gain maximum results 
per dollar we should be determined 
to make it in fact a long-range pro- 
gram even if initial results mean 
that we have to get a new advertis- 
ing committee and a new advertis- 
ing agency. In the case of anything 
as old and as fundamental as flour 
we cannot anticipate quick and sensa- 
tional results. Only keeping everlast- 
ingly at it will bring real success. ” 


¥ ¥ 
An Eloquent Pep Talk 


An eloquent pep talk brought the 
convention’s consideration of the 
long-range program to a fitting cli- 
max. Arthur H. (Red) Motley, presi- 
dent of Parade Publication, Inc., 
spoke at a luncheon, May 7, which 
brought the gathering to an end. His 
subject was “Information Please— 
Not a Question, a Necessity.’ If there 
was still a miller who needed to be 
persuaded of the desirability of flour 
promotion on a nation-wide scale and 
in a long-range program, Mr. Motley’s 
words should have removed all doubt. 
Summed up, what he had to say was 
that the promotion enterprise was 
a mighty good thing. The public, he 
said, would welcome the campaign 
and appreciate its benefits. What peo- 
ple need and want, he believes, is in- 
formation. “Tell ’em,” said Mr. Mot- 
ley. 

Not Enough Enrichment 


In his summing up of the conven- 
tion program, Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the fed- 
eration, expressed the view that there 
is a serious industry liability in the 
fact that only 75% of the family flour 
made in this country is enriched. By 
no means all of the bakery flour is 
enriched, and the amount, he said, 
is indeterminable. Less than half the 
states have compulsory enrichment 
statutes, and not until the state leg- 
islative sessions of 1949 are held can 
there be additions to these statutes. 
Those in charge of the milling and 
baking industry promotion campaigns 
will be handicapped, therefore, Mr. 
Steen thinks, in taking full advan- 
tage of the new position bread has 
assumed in public sympathy because 
of the progress made in enrichment 
movement to date. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Shreve M. 
Archer, president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland .Co., recently announced the 
election of two new vice presidents 
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Henry H. Cate 


ELECTED DIRECTOR — Henry H. 
Cate, president of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, last week 
was named a director of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for a 
three-year term. 





of the firm. Named were Henry W. 
Collins, manager of the West Coast 
division of the grain department, and 
Erwin A. Olson, manager of the flax 
fiber division. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL C. GARRATT NAMED 
TO E. P. MITCHELL CO. POST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Earl C. Gar- 
ratt, for the past eight years with 
the Crete (Neb.) Mills, will become 
associated with the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, on June 1, E. P. 
Mitchell, head of the flour brokerage 
firm, has announced. 

Mr. Garratt has been eastern sales 
manager for the Crete firm. His first 
milling experience was with the for- 
mer Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., as grain buyer from 1919 
to 1921. He joined the Crete Co. in 
1921 as office manager and credit 
manager, and in 1925, he became 
eastern sales manager. For seven 
years from 1932 to 1939, Mr. Gar- 
ratt was with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corp., Kansas City, returning to the 
Crete Mills in 1939. 

The E. P. Mitchell Co. was or- 
ganized Jan. 1 of this year to a gen- 
eral brokerage business in flour 
and related commodities, subsequent 
to Mr. Mitchell’s resignation as presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. The Mitchell company’s 
offices are at 306 Dwight Bldg., Kan- 
sas City. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES H. JOHNSON 
NAMED BY CRETE MILLS 


Crete, Neb.—Charles H. Johnson 
has been appointed eastern sales man- 
ager for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, suc- 
ceeding Earl C. Garratt, it was an- 
nounced by the company this week. 

Mr. Johnson has been for several 
years district sales manager in charge 
of western territory for the company 
in Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas and 
Tllinois. 

Associated with the Crete Mills 
for 16 years, Mr. Johnson is assistant 
secretary of the company. He is a 
grand nephew of A. L. Johnson, for 














‘Many years president of the Crete 


firm. 




















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: No improvement in flour 
sales volume has taken place. The level 
of bookings reflects only scattered demand 
for flour for current shipment, plus a smat- 
tering of new crop sales and a limited 
volume of export trade. No important 
improvement in either domestic or foreign 
buying is expected until the transition to 
the new crop basis takes full effect. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 41% of capacity, compared with 
108% of capacity in the preceding week 
and 4% a year ago, when there was a 
ceiling price squeeze in effect. 

Three out of every five sacks sold last 
week went either to PMA or for private 
foreign shipment, the latter accounting for 
the bulk of the export total. The French 
were the largest buyers, and there were 
some scattered sales made to Cuba, Portu- 
gal and a little covering of previous sales 
by exporters. PMA purchased fair amounts, 
some of which was for early June shipment. 

There was a small flurry of inquiry for 
prompt shipment from bakers, indicating 
that some buyers are in need of some 
flour for May, but sales were few and it 
was believed that some of these needs may 
have been covered with spring wheat flour. 
Some of the larger bakers are still tak- 
ing flour on a price-date-of-shipment basis 
to cover old crop needs, and other chains 
booked moderate amounts last week for 
nearby needs, but the aggregate was small. 
Scattered carlot sales on a new crop basis 
were reported, mostly apparently calculated 
on a wheat premium basis of about 10¢ 
over July. 

Family trade remains extremely dull, 
with jobbers unwilling to carry stocks and 
preferring to pass up a chance for current 
business. Consumer resistance to _ prices 
in some sections of the South was indicated, 
resulting in purchasing of smaller pack- 


ages and turning to other less expensive 
foods. 

Clears continue scarce and volume of 
business small. A few moderate sized 


lots were sold, apparently ultimately des- 
tined for export. Southwestern clear prices 
remained relatively high compared with 
spring wheat levels. 

In view of the low of sales in the past 
three months, production levels hold up 
fairly well, although not maintaining the 
full-time level that was customary a month 
or two ago. Kansas City mills operated 
at 85% of capacity, last week, compared 
with 83% in the previous week and 71% 
a year ago. 

Prices closed the week 10@20¢ lower 
than a week earlier. Quotations May 10, 
Kansas City, carlots, sacked: hard winter 
wheat bakery’ short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard patent $6.30@6.35, straight $6.25 
@6.30; established brands of family flour 
$6.60@6.80, family patents $6.50@6.60; first 
clears $5.70@5.80, second clears $5.65@5.70, 
high ash clears $5.50@5.60; soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.70@6.90, straight 
$6.30@6.40; cake flour $7.45. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
7 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow, 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week averaged 75% compared with 6% a 
year ago. There were reports of PMA 
bookings ranging from light to heavy. Do- 
mestic sales were divided 85% to bakers 
and 15% to the family buyers. Operations 
averaged 80% compared with 78% a week 
ago and 45% a year ago. Prices closed 
from 10@40¢ lower. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, May 10: 
earlots, family short patent $6.20@7.25, 
standard patent $6.05@7.05; carlots, bakery, 
unenriched short patent $6.59@6.69, stand- 
ard patent $6.49@6.59, straight grade $6.39 
@6.49. All grades 35¢ higher in truck lots. 


Omaha: Sale of flour continued its slow 
pace here last week. Fluctuating prices 
produced continued holding-off operations 
as buyers hopefully await lower prices. 

Inquiry was remarkably higher than in 
previous week showing the millers that 
stocks are reaching all-time low levels. 
Some export business was done but there was 
no comparison to sales made to foreign 
countries last winter. Millers say they 
are not concerned with the drop in export 
business since many firms have sufficient 
business on their books to keep them 
operating all the time. Production did 
continue full in order to complete back 
orders and to fill some government buying 
requirements which millers have been work- 
ing on the past few weeks. 

Millers anxiously await the new wheat 
crop coming to market around July 15. 
This, they say, will end fluctuation of 
prices. Quotations May 10: family short 
patents $7.15, bakery short patent $6.75 
(wholesale carlot). 

Denver: Flour prices in this area have 
eased off a bit during the past week. 
Demand is slacking off somewhat, with 
sellers reporting that generally only hand- 
to-mouth buying is being done. Supplies 
are easily ample to fill existing require- 
ments. Export demand has now increased 
to a point where it probably exceeds do- 
mestic demand. Quotations May 10: bakers 
$6.50, family $6.75. 





Wichita: Wichita mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
showed a slight increase, averaged around 
60% of capacity and were confined to actual 
needs of customers. Shipping directions 
were good. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 10, 100-lb cottons, carlots: family 
flour $7.40, bakers short patent $6.85. Prices 
reflect an advance of 10¢ over those pre- 
vailing one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Domestic flour interest 
reached a new low last week but foreign 
inquiry quickened. Export buying did not 
result, however, because offers were too 
low to interest the mills. New business 
was limited to small fill-in lots. Very 
little inquiry came for new crop flour 
and none was sold. Directions were ample 
for full time operations. Prices were off 
10¢ 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 
very slow with little change in prices from 
the previous week. Declining wheat premi- 
ums offset advancing future markets. Ship- 
ping directions are satisfactory. 

Texas: Some sales for export were made 
the past week for June shipment, including 
some to PMA, amounting in all to around 
40% of capacity, but domestic business 
was even smaller than in recent weeks, 
probably not over 10% of capacity. Oper- 
ations were off slightly, at 80 to 85% of 
capacity. Prices are 20@30¢ sack lower, 
except on clears, which are unchanged. 
Quotations May 10, 100’s: family flour, ex- 
tra high patent $7@7.50, high patent $6.75 
@7.25; standard bakers, plain $6.65@6.70; 
clears, plain $6.20@6.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Hand-to-mouth buying on 
the part of all domestic users constitutes 
the general situation in the spring wheat 
area. Bakers needing flour quickly are 
placing a few orders right along, and in 
some instances showing a preference for 
springs over old crop winters, but there 
is no inclination on the part of buyers 
or millers to dabble in new crop spring 
wheat flour as yet. 

Family trade also continues exceedingly 
quiet. Stocks on retail shelves are not 
moving out as had been expected and 
consequently replacement buying is at low 
ebb. Jobbers and wholesalers prefer to 
await new crop price levels before tak- 
ing hold. 

Mills are running fairly actively on old 
orders, a good portion of which comprises 
export commitments, but their unfilled order 
balances are thought to be something less 
than 30 days’ running time. 

Spring wheat mills offered on the French 
allocations which was filled early in the 
week, but none of the business could be 
traced to the Northwest. Portugal nib- 
bled most of the week. Offers late in 
the period on the Greek allocation had re- 
ceived no confirmation by the close of the 
week. Brazilian inquiries for flour report- 
ed in the Southwest in large volume did 
not appear in the spring wheat area, sup- 
posedly because July-August shipment was 
specified and the southwestern mills would 
be in better position to offer attractive 
prices. 3 

Sales by spring wheat mills the past week 
averaged 66.8% of capacity, as compared 
with 71.7% a week ago and 25% a year ago. 

Spring wheat flour prices are down about 
25¢ on bakery grades and about 15¢ on 
family enriched. Clears are stronger by 
about 5@10¢. 

Quotations May 12: spring standard pat- 
tent $6.45, short patent $6.55, high gluten 
$6.65, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $7.40, fancy clear $6.30@6.35, first 
clear $6@6.05, second clear $5.40, whole 
wheat $6.35, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business continues dull. Bakers are said 
to be holding off in hopes of a break in 
prices. Other domestic trade is moderate 
and the export situation is quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been no improvement 
in the local flour market. Bakers and 
other users continue to hold off and the 
only business being done is for replacement 
purposes. These sales are not numerous 
and are mainly in one or two carlots. Some 
bakers are fairly well covered and others 
maintain a cautious hand-to-mouth buying 
policy. Prices on springs were practically 
unchanged for the week, hard winters were 
unchanged to 10c lower and soft winters 
were about 10c lower. Family flour prices 
went down about 30¢. This drop did not 
result in any improved demand for family 
flour. New business is light and deliveries 
have also slowed up. Quotations May 10: 
spring top patent $6.60@6.85, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, first clear $6@6.45, family 
flour $7.45@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.70@7.07, 95% patent $6.60@6.97, first 
clear $6.30@6.37; soft winter short patent 
$7.56@7.85, standard patent $6.66@7.60, first 
clear $6.45. 


St. Louis: Flour mills in the St. Louis 
area report the majority of buyers are 
still holding out for lower prices. Book- 
ings are extremely light by the bakery 
and family trade. Sales consist of carlots, 
mainly for immediate or nearby delivery. 
However, there is considerable buying by 
the PMA also heavy demand from foreign 
countries for 80% extraction flour, some of 
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which was taken by the local mills. Clears 
are in good demand, but offerings are 
rather scarce. Jobbers are finding new 
business at low ebb. Rather than buy at 
this time, bakers are using up their hold- 
ings, while some are buying on the hand- 
to-mouth basis. Flour prices are unchanged. 

Central states mills report new business 
as rather dull. Large and small bakers 
are supplying their needs from old con- 
tracts. Others are limiting purchases to 
30 days’ supply, awaiting lower prices of 
the oncoming crop, which is very favorable. 

Quotations May 10, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.70, 
short patent $6.80, family patent $7.65, 
high protein clears $6.20, low protein $6.10; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.15@ 
7.55, all-purpose $6.90, family patent $7.60, 
straight $6.85, clears $6.35; spring wheat 
short patent $6.65, standard $6.55, straight 
$6.45, high protein clear $6.25, low protein 
$6.15 


Toledo: There is such a difference be- 
tween the cash price of wheat and July 
futures that everybody is holding off in the 
purchase of flour until new prices become 
operative. Although some new crop sales 
have been reported at 50@85¢ below current 
flour prices, the impression is that no such 
sales have been made by soft wheat millers 
of the central states. 


Cleveland: The past week May wheat ad- 
vanced approximately 5¢ bu, which caused 
a 20c sack advance in flour. However, 
this advance failed to stimulate demand for 
flour. Jobbers and bakers are only buying 
flour that they absolutely need. There is 
very little interest by either bakers or 
jobbers... This situation will, no doubt, con- 
tinue until the present stocks are ex- 
hausted. 

There seems to be a scarcity of spring 
wheat clears. European shipments have, no 
doubt, caused this scarcity, combined with 
the lack of family flour sales. 

Demand for baked goods has not im- 
proved, some bakers claiming that they 
have experienced a further decline in sweet 
goods. Demand for family flour is dormant. 
Small size packages, ranging from 2-lb to 
10-lb, are the only family flour sizes that 
are selling. 

Sugar stocks have increased to the ex- 
tent that it is rumored that the third 
quarter sugar certificate will be available 
June 1 and that another stamp for the 
housewife will be issued June 1 for 10 Ibs. 

Shortening has declined 2¢ lb the past 
week. 

Flour mills are confusing buyers with 
various methods of quoting flour prices for 
shipment within 120 days. Some mills are 
offering special discounts for July ship- 
ments and increasing these discounts for 


August shipments, but the trade does not. 


seem to be interested. 

Quotations May 10: spring family $7.98, 
high gluten $7.10, standard patent 
first clear $6.55; hard winter family $7.21, 
high gluten $7.30, standard patent 
first clear $6.61; soft winter family $8.70, 
short patent $7.73, straight $7.06, first clear 


$6.26. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Millers again report a reluctancy 
on the part of buyers to take on any new 
flour commitments. It is evident they 
prefer to use up flour coming on contract 
while they await new crop developments. 
The supply is good. Quotations May 9, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: spring family $7.70, high 
gluten $7, standard $6.75, first clears $6.60; 
hard winter family $7.70, high gluten $7, 
standard $6.65, first clears $6.50; soft win- 
ter family $8, short patent $7.40, straight 
$7.25, first clears $6.60. 


New York: A light jobber business and 
a few small lots to bakers were practically 
the only new flour sales closed. One large 
chain baker made his customary weekly 
bookings, but there was no other volume 
buying and jobbers, particularly, have sel- 
dom been so fearful of market conditions. 
Several factors contributed to their un- 
certainty; excellent crop prospects in the 
Southwest, bringing offers ‘of this flour 
70@90¢ below old; offers for resale at 
discounts; substantial stocks in terminals 
which, however, are gradually being re- 
duced. Shipping directions showed im- 
provement, leaving some mills with light 
domestic orders on their books. Lower 
prices for immediate shipment reflected 
their desire for prompt delivery sales 
and also the improved feed prices. 

Current quotations on southwesterns 
placed them about 20¢ above springs, and 
prices were generally about in line with 
the preceding week. 

Except for purchases by France of 36,- 
000 long tons of flour in wheat terms, at 
prices $6@6.15 at Gulf ports for 80% ex- 
traction, export buying was inactive. 

Quotations May 10: spring family flour 
$7.80, high glutens $7.05@7.25, standard 
patents $6.85@7.05, clears $6.55@6.85; south- 
western short patents $7.05@7.35, standard 
patents $6.87@7.25; high ratio cake flours 
$7.95@8.25, eastern straights $6.85@7.10. 

Boston: The domestic flour demand re- 
mains inactive in the Boston market. Quo- 
tations are narrow and irregular, with 
prices for the week varying from a 5¢ 
advance to a 20¢ decline. Buyers are still 
adhering to their prolonged policy of being 
good listeners as far as mill offerings go, 
particularly on old crop lines. The gen- 
eral tendency of stretching current inven- 
tories to the extreme is still in force. How- 
ever, mill representatives feel that the 
demand will of necessity pick up consider- 
ably in the near future for new crop flour 
from the Southwest. They base their posi- 
tion on the rapidly declining inventories 
along with the current price differential. 
One large baker reported dickering for a 
substantial lot for delivery .at agreed 
periods beyond June 15, provided a slight 
price concession would be favorably con- 
sidered. Small operators are holding to 
their hand-to-mouth purchase program. 
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Quotations May 10: spring short Patent 
$7@7.20, standard $6.90@7.10, high gluten 
$7.05@7.25, first clears $6.65@6.85; harg 
winter short patents $7.10@7.35, hard wip. 
ter standard $7@7.25, eastern soft wheat 


flour $6.85@7.10, high ratio $7.95 @8.25 
family type $8.10. F 
Philadelphia: Still backing and filling 


in a narrow range, conforming with the 
behavior of cash grain, the local flour 
market is without feature, due Principally 
to the continued lack of buying interest, 

Quotations as a whole are 10 to 15¢ 
below the prevailing levels of a wee, 
earlier, except for a 15¢ upturn in soft 
winter. 

Bookings of old crop flour are es): cially 
small, with. the only transactions some 
hand-to-mouth purchases. This is inter. 
preted as reluctance on the part of bakers 
to place themselves in a position of having 
carry-overs. 

Meanwhile, there is also a general dis. 
interest in new crop flour, although the 
price concessions offered last week have 
narrowed somewhat. In place of the 80¢ to 
$1 lower asking prices, those now pre. 
vailing run in the neighborhood of 7(¢, 

Larger bakeries are reported to have 
taken advantage of the differential on a 
limited basis, but these do not buy here, 


Regular local buyers are _ reluctant to 
stock up. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that 
the present condition will remain in force 


at least until the old crop seaso: 
on June 30. 

One local mill representative, whio has 
been in the flour business more than 40 
years, reports that he has never witnessed 
less buying. 

Bakers are reading with interest the 
various reports that lower grain prices 
are in the offing, hence they can find no 
reason to embark on purchases for other 
than immediate needs. 

Their stocks of flour are lasting longer 
than previously predicted, because of cut- 


ends 


backs in production caused by the slack- 
ening demand for higher-priced items on 
the part of the retail trade. 

Export buying is down to a ickle 
amid reports that most countries have 
filled their allocations. However, it is 
generally expected that new quot: will 
be announced shortly. ‘There are “lso a 
few who expect the whole allocati:n sys- 
tem might be scrapped by the govern- 
ment. 

Shipments through the local p: last 
week included 181,750 sacks on the Marine 
Runner for Gdynia, and 7,750 on th: Knox 
Victory for five Brazilian ports. 

Quotations May 10: spring family +7.80@ 
8, high gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent 


$7.10@7.20, standard patent $7@7.1 first 
clear $6.45@6.65; hard winter short patent 


$7.05@7.15, standard $6.95@7.05, soft winter 
$6.85 @7.05. 

Pittsburgh: A slight improvement is noted 
in the flour trade. No more coniidence 
in buying is evident, but the need for 
flour by some bakers is stated to be the 
cause, Flour prices scampered up and 
down with 30-, 60-, 90- and 120-day de- 
liveries all warranting a different quota- 
tion. Some slight price discount con- 
tinued to be offered for immedizte de- 
livery. Majority of flour purchases muie are 
for immediate or, at most, 60-day de- 


livery, indicating the small amounts of 
flour now on hand at many bakeries in 


this area. Several flour sales are noted 
for 120-day delivery. Large bakeries show 
some interest in new crop flour, wich %s 


being offered at 75¢@$1 lower than o':! crop 
Kansas standard patent. Small bakveshops 
show no interest in the new cro) flour. 
Family patent showed a little activi.y the 
past week and was quoted 5@10¢ ‘own, 


while quotations as a whole are 1) @15¢ 
down. Clears are down as much 4:5 20¢. 
Cake flours are starting to reflect t! cut 
made in sweet goods consumption at both 
large and small bakeries of this territory. 
Retail family flour sales are stated ‘o be 
a little larger. Shipping directio: are 
fair. 

Quotations May 10, cottons: hard inter 


$6.73@6.83, medium patent $6.78@6.88, short 
patent $6.83@6.93; spring wheat $6.89¢)7.21, 
medium patent $6.94@7.26, short itent 
$6.99@7.31; high gluten $7.10@7.21; first 
clear $6.46@6.60; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.45@7.71, other brands $77.15; 
pastry and cake flour $6.75@7.70. 


THE sOUTH 


New Orleans:- Flour demand has im- 
proved somewhat mainly due to th fact 
that inventories are running low. Most 
purchases are for immediate and prompt 
delivery with little interest for 4d erred 
positions, either on old or new crop (ours. 
Best sellers are southwestern hard heat 
flours, but there is also a good demai ‘i for 


northern spring wheat flours, primaril) from 
the baking industry. Some millers «ut of 
Texas and Oklahoma are anxious ‘» sell 
new crop flours, but with the wait-a:i-see 


attitude of the trade, very little is a°com- 
plished. Cracker and cookie bake are 
purchasing only limited quantities 0 mid- 
western and Pacific Coast soft wheat | ours. 
This trade also shows no inclination to 
enter into contracts for deferred ship- 
ments. Export interest is increasing ‘rom 
the Americas, where importers are ook- 
ing actively for flour in the event tha‘ flour 


exports can be resumed under & neral 
licensing. However, European demar | has 
decreased. 4 

Quotations May 10, carlots, delivercd in 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 


patent $6.85@7, standard $6.70@6.85 first 
clear $6.35@6.55; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.25, standard $7@7.15, first 
clear $6.65@6.85, high gluten $7.40: 7.60; 
soft wheat short patent $7.30@7.50, straight 
$6.65@6.85, first clear $6.20@6.40, high ratio 
cake $7.45@7.70; Pacific Coast cake $7.75@ 
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7.85, pastry $6.85@6.95; barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ less. 

Atlanta: There still is no color to flour 
pusiness in this territory. It continues on 
a make-shift basis. Trading is limited to 
operation requirements. Bakers are not 
puying ahead and are showing very little 
interest in new crop. While there have 
been some small commitments on new crop 
four for July shipment in some areas, 
mill representatives say it is hardly worth 
mentioning. Shipping instructions from 
pakers remain slow to barely fair, proof 
that their business is off. Reliable reports 
state that present decrease in demand for 
pakery products is 20% to as high as 40% 
in various spots throughout the South. 

Sales of family flour to wholesale grocers 
stay on the dull side. Movement on past 
pookings also remains slow, as warehouse 
stocks are sufficient to take care of out- 
go. For example, a wholesaler who ordered 
out three cars a month from one mill, took 
one car last month and says he probably 
won't need any this month. In some cases 
retailers report consumer resistance to 
higher prices as the cause. Others say 
several weeks ago housewives bought heavy 
amounts of flour. 

Blenders are operating on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, making new purchases and 
ordering out old bookings only to meet 
requirements, which are curtailed in the 


same manner with other sides of the 
trade. 

Flour prices were easier to unchanged. 
Spring patents moved down 10¢, south- 


westerns dropped 15¢, clears were off 5¢, 


pastry fiour declined 5¢ but cake flour 
held steady. Family flour showed a 25¢ 
decline in some instances. 


Quotations May 10: spring high gluten 
$7.45@7.55, short patent $7.40@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.25@7.35, first clear $7@7.20; 
hard winter standard patent $6.82@7.15, 
short patent $6.92@7.35, first clear $6.45 
@6.85; hard winter family $7.20@8.25; soft 
wheat family $7.30@8.40; soft wheat first 
clear $6.30@6.55; cake flour, extra fancy 
$8@8.10, pastry flour $7.05@7.20. Self- 
rising flour is quoted 12¢ over plain per 
100’s, or 25¢ per bbl. In some instances 
it is 13¢ per 100’s. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Domestic interest small, and with 
recent bookings for export, mills are com- 
pletely filled up until new crop grain moves. 
Market steady at current levels, and un- 
likely to change for 60 days, according to 
trade reports. Family patent $8.20, blue- 
stem $7.20, bakery $7.42, pastry $6.60. 

Portland: Mills are operating to capacity 
with an assured run to July 1, but have 
nothing booked for July. The government 
has not been in the market for any more 


export flour, and unless it does before 
July, light operations are forecast. Mills 
have not been able to interest domestic 
buyers at current market levels, with 
users of all classes holding off on pur- 
chases. A readjustment in wheat values 
fom an old to a new crop basis, plus 
lowering of inventories, are causing whole- 
salers and bakers to hold back. Slow 
bookings for the next 60 days are fore- 


cast by all mills. 

Quotations May 10: all Montana $7.40, 
high gluten $7.56, bluestem bakers $7, cake 
$7.39, pastry $6.77, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.70, whole wheat 100% $6.47, graham 
$6.12, cracked wheat $6.08. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Authority has been giv- 
en by the Canadian Wheat Board to offer 
for shipment to end of June to countries 
other than United Kingdom, Brazil and 
Philippine Islands. No new bookings are 
Possible for British contract as mills have 
orders for shipment to the end of the 
crop year. Brazil and the Philippine Islands 
are reported to be amply supplied, and no 
further conversions may be made to them 
at present. There were a fair number 


of sales to British West Indies, Norway 
and Eire and _ scattered inquiries from 
Latin America. The domestic market con- 
tinues brisk and ceilings are in effect. 


Government regulation flour for shipment 
‘o United Kingdom is based on $1.55 wheat 
Plus carrying charges. Quotations May 10: 


ceilings, top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartages where used. For ex- 
port to United Kingdom, government regu- 


lation flour $12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment 
up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 


torerings of winter wheat flour are prac- 
ey, nil. Ceilings are in effect on the 
omestic market. Quotations May 10: 


standard grades for domestic use $5.50 bbl, 
a roa cottons, Montreal freight basis, 
Ca export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s. 98’s cotton, 
mm Seaboard, plus equalization fee of 
om tveries of winter wheat are at stand- 
oan and it is not expected that any im- 
ae in deliveries will be apparent 
Q 1 the new crop comes onto the market. 
ons May 10: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 

nts in Ontario, according to freights. 
inyinnipes : Export demand for flour con- 
cadet Strong and mills are operating to 
name vee with no signs of let-up. No 
daa —, was worked to the United King- 
am uring the past week, but sales to 
South destinations, including the Orient, 
tien and Central America and the West 
Demasti ee approximately 378,000 bbls. 
oda S ic demand for flour in western Can- 
iSieati  e good, and so far there is no 
wheat on of any fall-off. Mill stocks of 
oan more increasing and the serious short- 
aliéviat: existed early this year has been 
tate ed. Stocks are moving freely. Quo- 

mS May 10: top patent springs for 
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delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30 cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There are continued reports 
of fairly substantial sales of Canadian flour 
to both China and India, business negotiated 
through the respective government pur- 
chasing commissions dealing direct with 
mill head offices in the east. This business 
is starting to flow through this port but 
so far no figures are available as to the 
volume worked. 

The Philippines market continues shut 
off from Canadian exporters since no per- 
mits for milling wheat for Manila are 
being granted by the Wheat Board. Gen- 
eral information received by the trade here 
is that there is a very heavy congestion 
of flour on the Manila docks at present, 
but importers there continue to press Ca- 
nadian shippers for offerings. 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade here 
is still along routine lines. Store sales 
are at a very low ebb. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for 98’s cot- 
tons May 10: first patent $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Very little 
cake and pastry flour from Ontario mills 
is available here. The price to the trade 
is firm at $7.50. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are firmer, 
reflecting some upturn in rye grain prices. 
Demand is limited, with orders confined to 
actual immediate needs. Pure white rye 
flour is quoted at $8.60@8.75, medium $8.30 
@8.45 and dark $7.60@7.75, sacked, Min- 
neapolis. A milling mixture of rye is 
quoted at $3.12@3.13 bu. 


Cleveland: There has been very little 
change in rye flour prices the past week. 
The demand is hand-to-mouth and pur- 
chases are very small. Very little rye 
flour is being offered by the mills. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $8.80@9, medium 
rye $8.50@8.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.85, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.25. 

Pittsburgh: Lacking any demand other 
than small amounts, badly needed and 
marked ‘for immediate delivery, the rye 
flour market continues very dull. Local 
bakeries continue to cut down baking of 
all rye flour lines until a more normal 
price level returns. Quotations, cottons, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: fancy white rye flour 
$8.71@8.81, medium $8.46@8.56, dark $7.71 
@7.81, blended $7.01. 

Buffalo: Rye continues ,scarce but de- 
mand is slackening. There is enough, 
however, to carry over into the new crop. 
Prices still are extremely high. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white rye $8.95, medium 
rye $8.65, dark rye $5.90. 

New York: There is no change in the 
rye flour market. Pure white patent $9.15 
@9.35. 


Chicago: Sales of rye flour are few in 
number and small in size. Directions also 
are slow. White patent rye $8.55@8.90, 
medium $8.09@8.60, dark $5.55@7.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $8.80, medium $8.50, dark $5.80, rye 
meal $8.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is very light, the trend 
is easier and supplies ample for demand; 
white rye $9.15@9.30, dark $2@3 less. 

Philadelphia: Business is still at a stand- 
still with no transactions reported and 
mill representatives wondering when bak- 
ers are going to be forced to purchase 
because of depleted stocks. The rye white 
quotation of $9@9.20 is unchanged from the 
previous week. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills will be in full 
production on export orders for some time 
to come and do not appear much interested 
in new business at present. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 
bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes $4.70, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is seasonal. Supplies are 
moderate and sufficient to take care of 
buying orders. There are indications that 
minor amounts have been sold for export 


recently. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 
Ib sacks, $3.95 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 


rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.18 on May 12; 20-0z packages $2.85 
case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship ti 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending May 3, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis wad Se 15,150 13,230 
Kansas City .. 2,460 250 5,520 1,975 
Milwaukee .... 150 60 5,130 1,170 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 3, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis . 102 41 26 72 1,615 1,471 

DUE. fitaees 5 17 9 97 238 3,399 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
BOP TAMA 6c ci cccvvccssens $7.45 @7.50 
GOP TO PAUORE 2c cwscecs 6.60 @6.85 
DCH TA BUTE oo ccc cccene -@. 
Cg OES ee errr eer ve ee 
DOPIRE GEORG RTE cnc ttesicanne 6.50@6.75 
BOPIRE BATGIBRE occ cvvcsceons ass Be 
og ee ee ee 6.00@6.45 
Hard winter family ............ ee. eee 
Hard winter high gluten ....... a ae 
Hard winter short ............. 6.70@7.07 
Hard winter standard ......... ree sae 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.30 @6.37 
Soft winter family ............. — Pe 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.56@7.85 
Soft winter standard ......... 6.66@7.60 
WOCt WIRE SUPHIGRE caccescccss en Bas 
Soft winter first clear ......... ---@6.45 
A eee ee 8.55 @8.90 
Me Os GEE. Fede secerictsecs 5.55 @7.65 
pe ee ee res 5.80@5.90 
New York 
a fi eee $...@7.80 
oo!) i a a 7.05 @7.25 
SE ME 06 0:00 03:60 00'5 600.054 8% ee. 
oe ere ree ee 6.85@7.05 
ad Se J Sere 6.55 @6.85 
Hard winter family ............ one oe 


Hard winter high gluten 
BEGPG WIMtOP BROTE .nciscccives 
Hard winter standard 


eecece 000 ose 
7.05 @7.35 
6.85 @7.25 


Hard winter first clear ......... ae ee 
Sett winter fAMNY «2... ccccce eeress 
Soft winter short patent ....... a ee 
Soft winter straight ............ 6.85@7.10 
Soft winter firet clear ......... eo Pee 
Se ey, PEED. 6: 6-0.0 6:0;4.4:5:65:4 008 9.15 @9.35 
oo A ee, re ee Cs 2er 
RUSE ORO, DUI 2a ccisscece ---@6.22 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... 9. RRO B.A sia 
po eee ere et fers Bee 
Bakery grades ....... 1s Ge bee wee 
), eC rie cece 6640 wee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


39 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
©... TO, Bic 00s Bic OB ose Ces AT 
--@6.65 er sa whe -»-@7.00 
-@6.55 ot @ ue SOCCER 2. c@ on. 
-@6.45 ees --@6.55 ...@6.75 
onein's.s soe seQPOGe 068 oo 
6.00@6.05 ...@... - @6.25 - @6.60 
-+-@... 6.60@6.80 -»@7.65 -@7.70 
00 os ce, eee coo@ ese: vcs T.00 
Ress 6.40@6.50 ...@6.80 ...@... 
oe ee 6.30@6.35 ...@6.70 ...@6.65 
ee 5.70@ 5.80 -. @6.20 .-@6.50 
eae Th are -+-@7.60 - @8.00 
YS ee 6.70@6.90 7.15@7.55 @7.40 
--@... 6.30@6.40 --@6.85 @7.25 
re. Ser A ee ---@6.35 @6.60 
8.60@8.7 eee aes .--@8.80 @8.95 
7.60@7.75 ...@... .--@5.80 --@5.90 
-+-@6.66 ...@... ---@6.05 ...@6.06 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.80@8.00 $...@... $...@7.88 $...@... 
7.20@7.30 7.05@7.25 -»-@7.10 7.45@7.65 
7.10@7.20 7.00@7.20 ...@... 17.40@7.50 
7.00@7.10 6.90@7.10 -+»@6.95 7.25@7.35 
6.45@6.65 6.65@6.85 ---@6.55 7.00@7.20 
co | ere oe oce --@7.21 7.20@8.25 
ae: ware YT. meet ose ee sve ce 
7.05@7.15 7.10@7.35 o--@... 6.92@7.35 
6.95@7.05 7.00@7.25 --@7.01 6.82@7.15 
jer ea ee: Beer -.-@6.61 6.45@6.85 
ors ee ---@8.10 ---@8.70 7.30@8.40 
6.85@7.05 6.85@7.10 «+e @7.73 vee 
aos ose coed cee ---@7.06 Oe tas 
A AAS Pe ---@6.26 6.30@6.55 
9.00@9.20 -+-@... 8.80@8.90 9.15@9.30 
a ree we) wes «--@... 6.15@7.30 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent. ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 or oes 
Spring exports§ ..... @12.28 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst ORD 6 se oc 
Ontario exports§ a ot er ees 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 


100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... wer, ok ees a ee, ee Cee, eee ee eee 
Hard winter bran .. a, wee 600s eee 54.50@55.50 ones ewe Tr?) ware 
Soft winter bran .. ee ae ee -'-¢ ee has ae eae 52.50@53.00 59.00@60.00 
Standard midds.* +» @57.00 --@60.00 Ter) ete Ter) 2ete veers ase 
Flour midds.t ..... --@61.50 +++» @63.00 59.50@60.50 59.50@ 60.00 «+++ @65.00 
TRG GOR cciiicnces -+.-@65.00 -++-@65.00 ea Ewe ae Re ces cuss 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $55.00@56.00 $60.00@61.00 $....@62.00 $57.00@59.00 cee eG cove 
Hard winter bran .. Ae ore oe SA ee) err er ee ee, Maree 
Soft winter bran er wae aor eee re. Se 57.00 @59.00 58.00@59.10 
Standard midds.* 59.00@60.0 65.00@66.00 «++» @64.00 62.00@64.00 eet Sees 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 61.00 @ 62.00 er ee wee eee 63.00 @65.0 65.00 @ 66.00 
i, 2! eee ree er 64.00@65.00 68.00@69.00 +e +-+@72.00 ere. gree ee eee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Se ee a $....@30.25 $....@31.25 $....@34.25 
qWinnipeg ......... eee @29.25 +++ + @30.25 COND cove 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, 
@ year ago: 


in bushels (000’s omitted)._on May 3, and corresponding date of 








o—Wheat—7, -—Corn—, -—Oats-—, -—Rye— -~ Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
DOITIMOTO 6.6.6. 0.0:66 nee 12 476 3,252 39 274 981 109 17 2 oe 
Tee ee mY 203 369 ry -— -s ee ~ os oa 
(eee ee ee 1,184 596 2,167 585 316 1,818 302 6 223 249 
BROKE cecccepseccs 891 143 704 os 451 0 as o% es és 
CREE soc vesnctadss 376 281 3,053 8,421 933 1,885 200 459 545 416 
Pore ie 7,167 4,333 2,272 - 1,442 2,370 5 an 948 590 
BOrt Werth 2. ccccvee 1,808 1,174 157 58 109 245 ge ae 9 66 
GRIVOREOR ccc ccccceses 575 1,055 2,242 ee 2 45 as a 
Hutchinson .......... 660 1,268 ea as + a — . 
Indianapolis ......... 697 509 1,305 1,433 92 137 96 2 ce 2 
MEANAOB: CHY .2.ccccres 3,545 1,237 1,935 1,035 140 131 39 79 91 307 
Milwaukee. .......... en ae 157 713 13 61 s% -- 3,237 2,605 
Minneapolis ......... 1,807 822 172 347 216 3,133 497 155 3,602 2,731 
New Orleans ........ 320 183 1,560 22 9 134 as on 8 wie 
NOW TORR .cccvcivoes e 28 45 220 14 10 18 1 1 ee ee 
GOMER seve ricvsecens 896 1,027 1,503 2,203 42 505 25 27 131 123 
PORTE. cc veeovesvcvccs ee os 374 468 ae om ne 40 oe 
Philadelphia ......... 14 704 2,027 es éé ie 69 190 os es 
Pee eee 5 27 87 557 3 126 2 1 5 3 
Bt. Jowoph ....csscccs 708 721 807 332 277 504 o% 0 24 26 
WE. EGO -occcscscese 787 269 2,397 1,17 171 695 4 7 9 
Wichita .....c..eeeee 31 166 2° 3 2 2 1 5 
pv PTT 263 +» 1,363 oe 53 es 
Totals ..vcccccces 21,774 15,239 28,123 17,406 4,502 12,843 1,345 935 8,865 7,132 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Mi Li oe — Chicag 7-——Kansas City, 
May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July’ Sept. 
May 6 ..<.e« 254% 235 219% 211 264% 225 217% 214% 260 218 212 
7A eo 251% 233 219 211 262% 223% 217 214 258% 217% 211% 
gk ree 254% 235% 220 211 264% 224% 218% 215% 258% 217% 212 
See © wcceve 257 237 220% 213 266% 225% 219 216% 261% 218% 212% 
;  @ Bee 257% 238 220 211% 265% 225% 218% 215% 257% 218% 212 
May 10 ..... 254% 233% 218% 210% 264% 222% 216% 214% 254% 215 209% 
7-BARLEY— -——CORN—, r-—RYE—>7 r OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
May 5 140 Soe 161% 154% 41% 319% 91 81% 84 75% 
May 6 139 swe 163% 156% 343 320 91% 81% 84% 76% 
May 7 .... 137 ope 167% 159% 343 320% 93% 82% 87% 77% 
May 8 .... 136 cde 169% 162% 347% 325 93% 82% 87% 77% 
May 9 .... 135% 170% 162 340 327 94 83 88 717% 
May 10 136% 167% 158% 350 337 92% 81% 86% 716% 




















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
ccuteaiiaiainichammannindaimamaameael v 


MILLWRIGHT WANTED — MACHINERY 
installation and other new work. Phone, 
wire or write J. W. Moore, Superinten- 
dent, Slater Mill & Elevator Co., Slater, 
Mo. 














WANTED—CHEMIST FOR SMALL MILL. 
Some experience and adequate education 
necessary. Write 8651, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., giving age, 
experience, health, qualifications, salary 
expected. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 


We will employ 
aggressive salesmen to cover new ter- 
ritories, selling TOWN CRIER 
Flour to jobbers, wholesale grocers 





several active, 


and bakers—salary and _ expense, 
plus commission. Real producers 
can earn substantial income. Full 


details about youurself, your sales 
record and accomplishments neces- 
sary in first letter. All replies con- 
fidential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 


North Kansas City 16, Missouri 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8644, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















POSITION WANTED — YOUNG MAN, 
some experience in practical milling, col- 
lege graduate, five years army service, de- 
sires position with milling or grain firm. 
Willing to start in any capacity. Address 
8640, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED FEED MILL OPERATOR 
wishes permanent position. Twelve years’ 
experience in plant operations. Also have 
a general knowlédge of other milling. 
Familiar with office and transportation 
management. Will consider position as 
assistant. Salary in proportion to re- 
sponsibilities. Address 8664, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed is ex- 
tremely strong for immediate shipment. 
Supplies are insufficient to meet demand, 
with output reduced by a _ shorter mill 
running time and the large proportion of 
80% extraction flour being turned out for 
foreign buyers. Prices are up sharply from 
last week, ranging about $8 _ higher for 
bran and $10 higher on standard middlings. 
Quotations: bran $55.50, flour midds. $63, 
standard midds. $60, red dog $65, mixed 
$60.50. 

Duluth: Demand is very good and sup- 
plies are light. Quotations: pure bran $53, 
standard bran $52, flour midds. $61.50, red 
dog $65. 

Kansas City: May bran and shorts at 
Kansas City are extremely difficult to locate 
and prices are sharply higher. There was 
an increase in mixer bids during the past 
week. They had been buying hand-to- 
mouth, and low stocks caused many to 
come into the market, but they were met 
with a scarcity of offerings. Eighty per 
cent extraction flour had cut millfeed out- 
put, and in general flour production has 
been lower the past month. June quota- 
tions, too, are relatively scarce and com- 
mand nearly the price of May. Quotations: 
bran $54.50@55.50, shorts $59.50@60.50. 

Oklahoma City: Trading was active, with 
millfeeds closing $6.50@9 higher, the larger 
advance on bran. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $2.77%@2.82%, mill run $2.90@2.95, 
shorts $3.02% @3.07%. Mixed and pool cars 
5¢ additional. 

Denver: As a result of strong demand, 
millfeed prices are showing a rise. Dealers 
report that existing supplies are not quite 
adequate to take care of all demands. 
Quotations: shorts $57, bran $50. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is heavy, 
with supplies insufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Prices show an increase of $7.50@8 
over those prevailing a week ago. (Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $53.50, shorts 
$59. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand reached 
enormous proportions and found mills whol- 
ly unable to meet urgent needs of the 
trade. While main interest was in immedi- 
ate shipment, buyers showed increasing 
willingness to book ahead. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $44.50@45, mill 
run $56.75@57.25, gray shorts $58.50@59. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices sharply higher. Supplies are 
below trade requirements. Quotations, basis 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL INTER- 
ESTED IN buying first-class used 
mill machinery. Not interested in 
anything unless in first-class condi- 
tion and usable without repairs. Par- 
ticularly wants sifters, complete 
stands of rolls with chills, purifiers, 
centrifugal reels, packers, scales, etc. 
Address 8666, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 








WANTED e 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially pow- 
erful diversified organ- 
ization wishes to add 
another enterprise to 
present holdings. 


ASH PAID 
FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
Box 1203, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE — MACHINERY FOR 80-BBL 
Wolf flour mill, including 75 hp semi- 
diesel engine; all in good condition, and 
price right. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Ave., 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


























MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Minne- 


Address 








FOR SALE—No. 5 Forster Finishing 
Machine purchased new in 1944. Condi- 
tion good. Write or wire offer to 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Attention: Mr. N. M. 
Charity, Purchasing Agent. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Kansas City: bran $50@51, gray shorts 
$56@57. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$59@60, gray shorts $65 burlaps, delivered 
TCP; up $9 on bran and $7@8 on shorts, 
since a week ago. Demand exceeds cur- 
rent offerings. 

St. Louis: There is a heavy demand for 
spot and nearby feed. Offerings are very 
scarce due to a number of the mills clos- 
ing down for repairs and clean-up for the 
new crop. Prices are higher, bran $52.50@ 
53, gray shorts $59.50@60. : 

Toledo: Demand for millfeed increased 
substantially last week. As a result, mills 
were sold out for quick and prompt ship- 
ment and could take orders only for 30- 
day shipment. Bran $56, midds. $59, sacked, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: The demand for feed is far 
in excess of the supply. Some flour mills 
are operating only four days a week. The 
recent cold spell has caused a greater 
demand for feed and prices have advanced. 
Quotations: bran $57@59 ton, standard 
midds. $62@64, flour midds. $63@65, and 
none to offer. 

Buffalo: Demand is far in excess of a 
curtailed output. Millfeed production is 
reduced further by mills which are grind- 
ing increasing quantities of 80% extraction 
and whole wheat flours. Prices rose con- 
siderably. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $55@56, standard midds. $59@60, flour 
midds. $61@62, red dog $64@65. 

Boston: Millfeed prices are sharply high- 
er in the Boston market. Bran fell to 
$55 early in the week and then rose to 
$62 at the close. Middlings experienced 
a net rise of $4 for the week. Wheat 
feeds are in active demand as it became 
apparent that there is a slowdown in 
milling operations. .Several dealers report- 
ed that mills would not consider inquiries 
unless they receive flour orders simultane- 
ously. Quotations: spring bran $62, mid- 
dlings $64, red dog $72. 

Philadelphia: After a brief period of re- 
awakened buying interest, the local mill- 
feed market is again suffering from an al- 
most complete lack of purchasing. About 
the only dealings are those by consumers 
who need feed for immediate use. Virtu- 
ally no futures are being offered or sold 
locally. Producers are still hopeful that 
the demand for poultry feed will exceed 
earlier pessimistic estimates, and reports 
are current that hatcheries are not going 
through with the drastic cutbacks they 
announced a_ while back. Despite the 
buying neglect, quotations have advanced, 
with bran up $4, standard midds. $6 higher 
and red dog up $1@2. Quotations: bran 
$60@61, standard midds. $65@66, red dog 
$68 @69. 

Pittsburgh: As usual on an advancing 
price market, millfeeds show more _ sales 
the past week. Offerings of millfeeds are 
showing tightness. Quotations, sacked, de- 
livered Pittsburgh: bran $62.50 @63.14, 
standard midds. $66@67, flour midds. $69@ 
70.14, red dog $72@73.14. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business has picked 
up conSiderably notwithstanding the very 
sharp advances of the last few days. Most 
business is done with feed mills for prompt 
shipment, as generally the inventories of 
most manufacturers are very low. Interest 
for June bookings is practicallly non-ex- 
istent even at large discounts below May 
quotations. Feed dealers are most _ re- 
luctant in making purchases, preferring 
to run out of millfeeds rather than to have 
supplies on hand which are too high in 
price to be readily accepted by their trade. 
Jobbers and millers offer very little for 
immediate and prompt shipment, but offers 
for the last half May, sellers’ option, are 
rather plentiful. Inquiries for export of 
wheat bran, some for substantial quantities 
and originating mostly from European coun- 
tries, have been received, but very few, 
if any, trades have resulted so far. Wheat 
bran, May $59.25@60.25, June $53@54.50; 
gray shorts, May $65.25@66.50, June $60.50 
@62.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is fairly good; the trend 
is strong, but supplies are extremely scarce. 
Buyers still show interest even at advanced 
prices and some mills are only offering 
for June shipment. Wheat bran $58@ 
59.10, gray shorts $65@66. Both bran and 
shorts sold for less during the week but 
offerings have grown tighter and prices 
have advanced. 

Seattle: The market is strong at $50, 
Seattle. With continued strength in grains, 
and only a small spread between cash and 
new crop wheat, the millfeed market is 
holding up _ well. Quotations are steady 
for both May and June. Seattle-Tacoma 
$50. 

Portland: Mill run $50, middlings $55 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week,. with demand 
and supply about equal. Plants continue 
to operate to capacity seven days a week, 
with bookings running through June. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run $47, midds. 
$51, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $52 and $56; California prices: 
$52, midds. $56.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles: $52.75, midds. $56.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Arrival of feed grains 
at bay ports now that navigation on the 
Great Lakes is open will assist in eking 
out the supply of millfeed which is in- 
adequate to meet the heavy demand. Quo- 
tations: ceilings, bran $30.25 ton, shorts 
$31.25, midds. $34.25, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed from 
feeders in western Canada remains very 
slow, but eastern buyers are taking all 
available supplies and looking for more. 
Stocks are not accumulating and there is 
no sign of slackening demand in sight. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
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bran $29.25, 
$26.75, shorts $27.75; small lots ex-coup. 
try elevators and warehouses $3 extra, 


Vancouver: There are still no signs of 


shorts $30.25; Alberta bran 


slackening in the domestic demand for 
millfeed, but some easing is expected in the 
next few weeks due to the abundance of 
grass for feeding. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are ample for current needs and there 
have been some signs of accumulation, 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota. 
tions: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds, 
$33.80. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for May 3 and May 10 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN May 3 May 10 
BE Skis 5.500 $....@41.00 $50.45@ 52.30 
, | ere «+++ @t36.00 42.25@ 43.50 
Se 35.00@ 35.55 37.25@ 39.00 
po ae 35.00@ 35.55 37.25@ 38.50 
September 35.00@ 35.55 37.25@ 38.50 
CORNER nice 35.00@ 35.55 37.25@ 38.50 

SHORTS— 

TE seb ceewe $....@tT48.75 $58.00@ 59.00 
ee ee 43.75@ 44.75 51.75@ 52.75 
pO eer ee 41.00@ 41.75 43.50@ 44.50 
vo rer 41.00@ 41.75 42.500 44.00 
September 41.00@ 41.75 42.50@ 44.00 
October ....... 41.00@ 41.75 42.50@ 44.00 
Sales (tons) 960 none 
tSale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 














April April May May 
19 26 3 10 
Five mills ... 32,892 25,954 35,579 *32,247 
*Four mills. 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending May 3, 1947, and May 4, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— ein bond— 
May May May May 
, , , 4, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Weeat ...0%% 25,277 17,849 33 482 
oy Cec 29,011 19,511 ee wee 
| are 5,410 14,234 283 37 
Be, 8564-4453 1,878 1,016 176 117 
pe ee 10,804 8,335 ve 327 
Flaxseed 1,866 2,765 vo 
Soybeans 8,196 8,716 bee ein 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
May 3 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 341,000 (29,000) bus; soybeans 
39,000 (none). 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, May 3, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... Se 273 ee 
| Re 18 10 35 
ORICREO ..cccccs in 141 . 
IO BONE. senses 15 : . 
DOM k.decases 33 283 17 


April 26, 1947... 45 283 218 
May 4, 1946 os K 22 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FRED BARTON RETIRES 
FROM UNITED MILLS CO. 


Grafton, Ohio. — Under the com- 
pany retirement program, Fred N. 
Barton, manager of the Grafton 
(Ohio) plant for United Mills Co. 
Inc., retired May 1. He is one of the 
best-known grain men in the cen- 
tral states and has a very wide ac- 
quaintance in railway circles due to 
his extensive traffic work. 

For several years before coming to 
Grafton he was associated with the 
Federal Mill and Elevator Co. at its 
Mansfield (Ohio) plant. In 1928 he 
became traffic director and grain 
buyer for United Mills at Grafton, 
and in 1933 took over the duties of 
manager. 

United Mills Co., Inc., operates 
plants at Grafton, Ohio, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and The Dalles, Oregon, and 
is a subsidiary of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
NBC NET PROFIT 

Net profit for National Biscuit Co. 
for the first 1947 quarter has been 
reported at $6,781,154, equal to $1.01 
a common share, against $3,840,228 
or 54c a share in the like period 8 
year ago. 
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Denmark, Under State Controls, 


Still Using Home-Milled Flour 


London, England.—A leading flour 
mill agent in Copenhagen has con- 
tributed the following review of the 
general economic and flour situation 
in Denmark. At the present time 
the Danish government does not per- 
mit importation of flour into Den- 
mark but the flour mill agents and 
importers hope that as soon as world 
conditions improve they will be al- 
lowed to resume business with their 
former mill connections and be free 
to expand their trading relations at 
home and abroad. 


General Economic Situation 


Referring to the general economic 
situation in Denmark—the corre- 
spondent says: “Although the Ger- 
mans robbed us of practically all our 
available stocks and our production 
during the time of occupation, we 
have been recovering rather favor- 
ably. During the latter part of 1946 
we had, so to speak, no unemploy- 
ment in Denmark, and industry was 
practically working full speed. 

“Agricultural products are being 
produced to about full capacity or as 
far as the feed and import situation 
permits, but the price at which we 
sell the greater part of our exports 
to England is much too low compared 
with the price we have to pay for 
our imports. We need raw materials 
and if we get the expected $50,000,000 
loan from the United States, this will 
be of very great assistance.” 

“One of our greatest difficulties is 
the presence among us of 200,000 Ger- 
man refugees, whom we have to feed 
and house. It is really too great a 
burden to force upon a small country 
like Denmark. We sincerely trust 
that the allied governments will make 
it possible for us to repatriate them 
very soon. This is of vital impor- 
tance. In figures it represents about 
5% of the Danish population. 

“The current conditions of trans- 
portation and distribution are good, 
and we fortunately kept up our roll- 
ing stock before the war. It is in 
good condition and being constantly 
increased.” 


Government Controls 


The Danish government controls 
imports and exports through an insti- 
tution known as “Varedirektoratet,” 
with some 1,500 employees. The 
banks and money are controlled by 
“Danmarks Nationalbank,” and no 
change can be expected until the bal- 
ance between imports and exports 
becomes normal. 

Importation of flour into Denmark 
was stopped when thé war began and 
has not yet been resumed, but when 
conditions become more normal a 
change is expected. Denmark is still 
able to produce about sufficient bread 
grain to cover the Danish needs, but, 
of course, Danish consumers are 
obliged to use wheat flour made 
from soft wheat and rye flour from 
soft rye. The crops are getting small- 
er each year and this year it may be 
necessary to mix some barley with 
the rye bread flour. The prospects 
for the winter wheat crop now grow- 
ing are rather poor. 


Wheat and Flour Needs 


The Danish correspondent writes 
under date of March 22: “Denmark 
will need something like 50,000 to 
75,000 tons of wheat and rye before 
the new crop. We have plenty of 
barley for our needs, but our stocks 
of wheat and rye are exhausted. An 


allocation for about 15,000 tons of 
wheat and about 10,000 tons of rye 
has been applied for by the Danish 
mills, and the admixture of 10% bar- 
ley into the wheat and rye grist is 
contemplated. If wheat and rye 
cannot be bought at a fair price 
more barley could be used, but it 
would be preferred not to do so. 
“Wheat flour may also be of inter- 
est if it can be purchased advan- 
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tageously, but as the wheat flour ex- 
traction is 80% in Denmark at pres- 
ent, this may entail some complica- 
tions. However, it is more or less a 
matter of price. Personally, I do not 
think there is much chance of flour 
imports to Denmark being resumed at 
the present moment.” 


Prewar Flour Imports 


Previous to the war the flour im- 
port business in Denmark was done 
through the flour mill agents who 
were in constant cable communica- 
tion with their flour mill connections 
in the United States and Canada. 
These agents sold the flour to the 





/ 


41 


various importers, who took up the 
documents. In all cases these im- 
porters preferred to buy and receive 
flour from the mills direct and very 
rarely could be induced to do busi- . 
ness through brokers in the United 
States or Canada. 

The flour was sold c.if. Danish 
ports and delivered in cotton bags of 
100 kilos (220% lbs) and 50 kilos 
(110% lbs). Prices were quoted per 
100 kilos. The insurance covered was 
against usual “all risks.”” No specific 
contract forms were used, but usually 
short sales contracts with the usual 
strike clauses; also, at times, arbitra- 
tion clauses with buyers’ option of 





WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin ee Flour 


Mills Limited 


VANCOUVER: CALGARY » MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE > MONTREAL » MONCTON 
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“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wormacs”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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swat 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREESTARSS or 


Beautifully located on the shores of 
s Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
e Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
y) 4 city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
i greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
GREAT WEST none, 
The University of Toronto, numerous 
, schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
B AT T L E : Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 
to Toronto's leadership as a cultural and 
M A ‘ T L A N D educational centre. 

A city of homes, beautiful streets, 
scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
4 U Te) N famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 

Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ERR AE ROLL AOD SENN OT NR AT ANS RTA AIT ISTIC IER AIS TR GR TACO REET ANCA TH RS GRR URS 








Sa"S="_ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE - S yuTe 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 

















} es." Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited * 
eae Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z — 

















Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: . 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 








FLOURS : FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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oATtS ° WHEAT-He 
vie VITA-B (“u') ¢ FREAD 


ne WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 


LIMITED 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER *® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* *& 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















arbitration either in New York or 
London. Some contracts called for 
arbitration in Copenhagen which was 
introduced by the flour importers in 
Copenhagen and was accepted by 
many mills overseas. 

Flour mill agents and the importers 
look forward to a return to these 
methods of trading and the lifting of 
controls when world conditions be- 
come normal, but meantime the only 
flour used in Denmark is home-milled, 
of 80% extraction. 


Flour Importers’ Association 


The Flour Importers Association in 
Denmark is known as “Foreningen af 
Danmarks Importer og Grossisiter in 
Melbranchen,” and is still function- 
ing in readiness for a return to nor- 
mal trading. The president is Hu- 
bert Jutesen of Brodr. Justesen, 
and the vice president Troels Fode, 
both of Copenhagen. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 






















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 











C..PRALS 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6S Kinge Street, Kust 
PORONTO, CANADA 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,’’ SypNEy 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Since 1857 






Cable Address: 


WINNIPEG - 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


tenet) Mahordees & buns 


lain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 





*JAMESRICH® Res See 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Francis M. Franco 


Dlowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








— 


FLouR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


OMAHA, NEB. 
New York san Francisco 


| 
Flour Brokers 
| 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





EE 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 96 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





—— 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
Portion RT_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The train was pulling out of the 


station as a young man threw his 


bag on to the observation platform, 
and swung himself up over the hand- 
rail. With a frustrated look on his 
face, he stood panting as the train 
gathered speed. 

“You young fellows don’t keep 
yourselves in condition,’ commented 
an old man, comfortably seated in 
one corner of the platform. “Why, 
when I was your age I could carry a 
cup of coffee in one hand, run half a 
mile, catch the 8:15 by the skin of 
my teeth, and still be fresh as a 
daisy.” 

“You don’t understand, Pop,” puffed 
the young man, “I missed this train 
at the last station.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Severely jostled in the thundering 
herd of New York’s rush hour, a 
fragile young lady was finally 
crammed among the standees. Her 
sense of humor was not impaired, 
however. She poked her face to the 
ear of an adjoining male. 

“Look?” she demanded tartly, “my 
rib—is it crushing your elbow?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A motorcycle cop stopped a car 
and pulled out his summons book. 
“I clocked you at 45, mister.” 

The lady in the back seat cackled 
gleefully, “Just give him a ticket of- 
ficer. Serves him right. I’ve told 
him for years, he’s a reckless, care- 
less driver!” 

“Your wife?” queried the cop, and 
when the driver nodded glumly, he 
snapped the summons book shut and 
added, “drive on, brother.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


In a hat shop a saleslady gushed, 
“That’s a darling hat. Really it 
makes you look 10 years younger.” 

“Then I don’t want it,” retorted 
the customer, “I can’t afford to 
put on 10 years every time I take 
off my hat!” 

¢?¢ ¢ 


Prosecutor: “Now tell the court 
why you stole the car.” 

Defendant: “Well, the car was 
standing in front of the cemetery, 
and I naturally thought the owner 


was dead.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


An army corporal hauled a man 
into a police station and charged him 
with lifting his wallet. 

“I’m guilty, Judge,” confessed the 
man. “Please give me a_ sentence 
and a divorce too.” 

“Why a divorce?” asked the judge. 

“I opened the corporal’s wallet,” 
was the reply, “and the only thing 
I found in it was three pictures of 


my wife.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


It was a rather warm day and the 
aviator was taking an elderly lady 
up for a ride. About 10,000 feet she 
leaned forward and shouted, pointing 
to the propeller. 

“All right, young man, you can 
shut that fan off now. I am much 
cooler.” 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


























Low Grades and a Fe a & 
Millfeed os 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All F LOUR Grades 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ELLYAava | FTOVETIS 
. ° expoer FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
919 No. Michigan Ave. Siebel Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


F L NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Le stp een Me. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address. ‘““Coventry.’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN : 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrrac#,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address. ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B CO 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


} 
| 
| 
| 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘D1PLoma,"' Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
HAS. E, FEAST 
mage IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS_ | 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street H 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


| 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiuip,” Dundee 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTPONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFIOES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and ‘Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR.” Belfast 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’”” Copenhagen 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U., S: ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Flour Specialists Pitefour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. 


NEW YORK 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


781 LaSalle St. 
—— 
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St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 3la 
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Omaha, Neb.—The world trade 
storm which is brewing in South 
America will have little or no effect 
on the importation of American and 
Canadian flour. This was the con- 
viction J. H. Weaver, secretary-treas- 
urer of Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, brought back with him 
from a 30-day flight over the north- 
ern half of South America. 

And Mr. Weaver, a veteran flour 
man, has his reasons. First, as he 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Touring Miller Sees Good Flour 


Trading Future in South America 


says, ‘“Nobody can beat North Amer- 
ican flour.” Secondly, baked prod- 
ucts — mostly bread—have become 
the most popular essential in our 
southern neighbors’ diets. They can 
do without almost anything, “but 
there’s a revolution every time they 
have to do without bread.” 

The Omaha mill executive ex- 
pressed belief that the South and 
Central American flour markets will 
gradually increase in import volume. 


For the present, he said, a great 
majority of countries he visited on 
his 15,000-mile journey are tempo- 
rarily overstocked. 

Central and South American flour 
importers are “willing to pay any 
price,’ Mr. Weaver said. There is 
plenty of money—but a lot of in- 
flation. European agents for manu- 
facturing firms are drowning each 
other with competition. But they 
don’t have the commodity—flour— 
that the masses have money to buy. 


Market for Machinery 


Mr. Weaver observed a “tremen- 
dous market for importing baking 
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how to get the most out of this package 


Saleswise, many manufacturers have learned to get the most out of a package of 


Monsanto Phosphates 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 

Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate © 

Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 

Ferric Orthophosphate 





prepared mix by formulating it with Monsanto leavening agents. 


. 


Whether you make prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, doughnuts, pie- 
crust, gingerbread or cake, Monsanto will gladly bake-test your recipes and make 
improvement suggestions if they are found desirable. Or, you may have samples of 
Monsanto leavening agents if you prefer to make your own tests...In either case, 
you are assured of high quality and constant uniformity, because Monsanto leavening 
agents are derived from Monsanto elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 

Further information will be supplied by any 


MONSANTO 


CALS ~ PLASTICS 





Monsanto District Sales Office, or write to: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. District Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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J. H. Weaver 


machinery.” All the bakeries he vis- 
ited, and that includes dozens, lacked 
mechanical equipment. Some only 
had dough mixers. Automatic ma- 
chines and control apparatus could 
be sold “like lightning,” he said. 

Mr. Weaver, accompanied by his 
wife, left Omaha by plane Feb. 22. 
They first stopped at Guatemala, 
where bakers are legally bound to 
use at least one third of the coun- 
try’s domestic flour production. A 
great deal of soft wheat is import- 
ed from the Pacific Coast, and hard 
high protein flour from Canadian and 
Buffalo mills. 

In Colombia, their next stop, the 
Weavers discovered that some wheat 
is grown. However, practically all 
of the flour is imported. The coun- 
try consumes a large volume of high 
protein soft and hard wheat flour. 
Cost of living is extremely high. 

High protein flour is particularly 
needed in Venezuela because it will 
stand the harder treatment in bak- 
eries there which are without mech- 
anical equipment. The Weavers 
found the French rolls in that coun- 
try very tasty, even better than the 
bread. 

After a five-hour sightseeing tour 
of Trinidad, the tourists flew up to 
Puerto Rico. At San Juan, Mr. Wea- 
ver conversed with the governor, 
who showed great interest in state 
enrichment laws. 


Plenty of Competition 


Mr. Weaver was introduced to rep- 
resentatives of many American mills. 
Competition, he said, has been keen 
for many years and “it will probably 
stay that way.” Canadian mills are 
“doing a magnificent selling job,” 
Mr. Weaver commented. “They also 
are creating a lot of good will with 
their excellent flour.” 

Latin American demand for mill- 
feed and mixed feeds is increasing 
in leaps and bounds, Mr. Weaver said. 
At least 95% of the millfeed and 
other feeds is imported. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

‘INJURIES FATAL TO MILLE 

Roanoke, Va. — Injuries sustained 
when he fell through the board cov- 
ering of a screw conveyor were /atal 
to J. D. Adams, 19, a machine ten- 
der and oiler employed by the 
Roanoke City Mills. The covering, 
14 inches wide and 1 inch thick, 
broke, allowing the worker’s fect to 
become entangled in the conveyor. 
He was rescued shortly after the ac- 
cident and taken to a hospital where 
it was necessary to amputate both 
legs between the knee and ankle. 
The miller died two days later. 
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Ingredients Alone Are Not Enough 


@ Even the most skillful cook might have trouble turning out mouth-watering sour cream 


cakes with only the list of ingredients to work from. Directions, too, are needed—or the 


advice of someone who's experienced in the mixing technique involved. 


In flour treatment, too, the miller’s job is made easier—his results more uniform 


and economical—when his bleaching, maturing and enriching ingredients are backed 


by specialists versed in all phases of the art. 


That’s one reason progressive mills everywhere have found that it pays to 


call on N-A‘s Flour Service Division—a team of time-proved products—Agene, 


Novadelox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora Control Equipment 
and N-A Feeders—and N-A‘s experienced flour treatment 
experts who always are glad to work with you or your 


own consultants on any flour processing problem. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


AGENE 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Why do the hungry ask first for bread ? 


e Inits modern, enriched form, bread also 


When famine strikes in Europe why <toes 
a humble Nor th Dakota grain elevator sud- 
denly become a tower of hope to millions 
of men, women and children? 

Why does that slice 


(which you 


of bread on your 
dinner plate might casually 


share with the birds) symbolize life itself 
to so many people? 

Few know the real answers. + + 
e Bread is the main-stay 1n the dict of a 
large share of the world’s population. It is 
one of the least expensive basic foods. It is 
It tastes good. It’s easy 


convenient to use. 


to cligest. And it generously supplies the 


most immediate need of your body food 
energy. 

Because bread combines energy-produc- 
ing carbohydrates with muscle-building 


protein, it quickly satisfies hunger, and 


prevents early recurrence of hunger pangs. 


provides highly important amounts of three 
important B-vitamins 
and riboflavin and iron. Bread also pro- 
vides some phosphorus and calcium. 


thiamine, niacin 


e On the practical side, wheat, the grain 
from which most bread is made, may safely 
be stored for years and shipped long dis- 
tances without danger of spoiling. 

These are the reasons why our country 
has been sending all the wheat it could 
to hungry lands across the seas. 

Now that the worst of the emer- 
gency is Over, the millers and 
bakers of America have once 
again been able to turn 
their 
once again giving 
the loaf of 
bread in all the world, 
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